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PREFACE 


Tms book is intended to provide material for a study 
of the story in its varied forms. Study notes and 
commcntaijT arc provided at the end of the volume, 
and arc meant to be used in individual work before 
class reading and discussion take place. The pupil is, 
however, recommended to read me story in the first 
place for enjoyment only. 

A list of books containing other short stories is 
also given in the hope that it will be found useful 
in connection with the school or public library. 

For permission to use cop3unght stories, thanks are 
due and arc hereby tendered to Mr. John Buchan 
for Mama the Golden; Mr. Hilaire Belloc for The 
Night after Hastings, from The Eye-Witness; and the 
representatives of the late Mr. "Bernard Gilbert for 
The Hordle Poacher. 
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PATTERN PROSE 

PART II 


The House-dog and the Wolf 

A LEAN hungrj'' Wolf chanced one moonshiny night to 
fall in with a plump well-fed Honse-dog. 

After tire first compliments were passed between 
them, " How is it, my friend,” said the Wolf, “ tliat 
you look so sleek ? How well your food agrees with 
you 1 and here am I striving for my living night and 
day, and can hardly save myself from starving." 

'' WeU,” says the Dog, '' if you would fare like me, 
you have only to do as I do." 

" Indeed ! ’’ says he, " and what is that ? " 

" Why,” replies the Dog, " just to guard the 
master’s house and keep off the thieves at night." 

" With all my heart ; for at present I have but a 
sorry time of it. This woodland life, with its frosts 
and rains, is sharp irorlf ior me. To have a warm roof 
over my head and a stomachful of victuals always at 
hand will, methinks, be no bad exchange.” 

" True,” says the Dog ; " therefore you have noth- 
ing to do but to follow me,” 

Now as they were jogging on together, the Wolf 
spied a mark in the Dog's neck, and having a strange 
curiosity, could not forbear asking what it meant. 

'■ Pooh ! nothing at all,” says the Dog. 

" Nay, but pray ’’ says the Wolf. 

" Oh 1 a mere trifle, perhaps the collar to which my 
chain is fastened ” 


0 
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“ Chain 1 ” cries the Wolf in surprise ; " you don’t 
mean to say that you cannot rove when and where you 
please ? ” 

" \\Tiy, not exactly perhaps ; you see I am lookM 
upon as rather fierce, so they sometimes tie me up in 
the daytime, but I assure you I have perfect liberty 
at night, and the master feeds me ofi his own plate, 
and the servants give me their tit-bits, and I am such 
a favourite, and — ^but what is the matter ? where are 
you going ? " 

“ Oh, good-night to vou,” says the Wolf ; " you are 
welcome to your dainties ; but for me, a dry criist with 
liheriy against a king's luxury with a chain.” 

Fables of Msop. 


The Old Woman and the Physician 

Ak old Woman, who had become blind, called in a 
Physician, and promised him, before witnesses, that 
if he would restore her eyesight, she would give him a 
most handsome reward, but that if he did not cure her, 
and her malady remained, he should receive nothing. 

The agreement being concluded, the Physician tam- 
pered from time to time with the old lady’s eyes, and 
meanwhile, bit by bit, carried off her goods. 

At length after a time he set about the task in ear- 
nest and cured her, and thereupon asked for the stipu- 
lated fee. But the old Woman, on recovering her 
sight, saw none of her goods left in the house. 

When, therefore, the Ph 5 rsician importimed her in 
vain for payment, and she continually put him off mth 
excu^, he summoned her at last before the Judges. 

Being now called upon for her defence, she said, 
" ''i\ffiat this man says is true enough ; I promised to 
give him his fee if my sight were restored, and nothing 
u my eyes continued bad. Now then he says that I 
am cured, but I saj' just the contrary ; for when my 
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malady first came on, I could see all sorts of furniture 
and goods in my house ; but now, when he says he has 
restored my sight, I cannot see one jot of either.” 

Fables of Msop, 


The Unstrung Bow 

An Athenian seeing jEsop in a crowd of boj^ at play 
with nuts, stopped and laughed at him for a madman. 
As soon as the Sage, — a laugher at others rather than 
one to be laughed at, — ^perceived this, he placed an 
unstrung bow m the middle of the road : " Hark you, 
■wise man,” said he, " rmriddle what I have done." 

The people gather round. The man torments his 
invention a long time, but cannot make out the 
reason of the projjosed question. At last he gives up. 
Upon this, tire victorious Philosopher says : "You 
rviU soon break the bow if you always keep it bent ; 
but if you loosen it, it will be fit for use when you want 
it." 

Fables of Phadrus. 

The Ship'wreck of Simonides 

A LEARNED man has always a fund of riches in himself. 

Simonides, who wrote such excellent poems, the 
more easily to support his jjovei^, began to make a 
tour of the celebrated cities of Asia, singmg the praises 
of -victors for such reward as he might receive. 

After he had become enriched by this kind of gain, 
he resolved to return to his native land by sea (for 
he was bom, it is said, in the island of Ceos). Accord- 
ingly he embarked in a ship, which a dreadful tempest, 
together with its own rottenness, caused to founder at 
sea. 

Some gathered together their girdles, others their 
precious effects, which formed the support of their 
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existence. One who was over inquisitive remarked : 
“ Are you going to save none of your property, 
Simonides ? He made reply : " All my posses- 
sions are about me.” 

A few only made their escape by swimming, for 
the majority, being weighed down by their burdens, 
perished. Some thieves too made their appearance, 
and seized what each person had saved, leaving him 
naked. 

Clazomenae, an ancient city, chanced to be near ; to 
which the shipwrecked persons repaired. 

Here a person devoted to the pursuits of literature, 
who had often read the lines of Simonides, and was 
a very great admirer of him though he had never 
seen him, knowing from his very language who he 
was, received him with the greatest pleasure into his 
house, and furnished him with clothes, money, and 
attendants. 


The others meanwhile were begging for victuals. 
Simonides chanced to meet them ; and, as soon as he 
saw them, remarked ; “ I told you that all my prop- 
erty was about me ; what you have endeavoured to 

save is lost.” _ , , , , 

Fables of Phadriis. 


The Elephant and the Jackal 

In the forest of Brahma lives an Elephant, whom 
when the Jackals saw, they said among theniselves : 
" If this animal can by any stratagem be killed, we 
shall be supplied with food from hrs carcass for four 
months.” 

An old Jackal upwn this boldly said : " By my 
sagacity and courage his death shall be effected.” 
He arxordingly went dose to the Elephant, and lut- 
ing him by bending his whole body, thus addressed 
him : " IHvine be^t 1 grant me the favour of an 
interview." 
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" Who art thou ? ’* said the Elephant, “ and whence 
dost thou come hither ? " “I am,” replied he, “ a 
Jackal, sumamed Little and Wise, and am sent into 
thy presence by the assembled inhabitants of these 
woods. Since the vast forest cannot subsist without 
a king, it is therefore determined to perform the cere- 
mony of washing thee, as sovereign of the forest ; thee 
who art possessed of eveiy pnncely virtue. Lest, 
therefore, the fortunate time for thy inauguration 
should slip awy, come quickly.” 

So saying, he rose, and erecting his tail, ran on ; 
while the Elephant, conceiving in his mind the desire 
of royalty, marched in the same road \vith the Jackal, 
and stuck in a deep bog. 

" Friend Jackal," said he, " what can now be con- 
trived for my escape ? I am fallen into a quagmire, 
and cannot rise out of it.” 

The Jackal said, laughing, " Take hold of my tail, 
my lord, and get out by the help of it.” 

“ Such is the fruit,” said the Elephant, “ of my con- 
fidence in your deceitful speech,” 

Hindu Fable. 


The Monkeys and the Bell 

A NOISE only, when the cause of it is unknown, must 
not be dreaded. 

One day a thief, escaping from a house in which he 
had stolen a Bell, was killed and eaten by a tiger on 
the top of this mountain ; and the Bell, which had 
dropped from his hand, ivas taken up by some Mon- 
keys, who from time to time made it sound. 

The people of the town having discovered that a 
man had been killed, and hearing continually the 
noise of the Bell, said that the Demon had in his rage 
eaten him, and they all fled from tlie town. 

It came into the head of a certain woman that the 
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Bell was only sounded by Monkeys ; and sbe went to 
the King, saying, " If you will advance jric ^a large 
sum of monej% I ^vill make the Demon quiet.” 

The King gave her a treasure, and she, ha^dng_ paid 
adoration to a certain quarter of the globe, made idols, 
and formed circles, and acquired great reputation for 
sanctity ; she then took such fruits as Monkeys love, 
and ha\Tng entered the forest, scattered them about, 
which action the Monkeys perceiving, quitted the BeU, 
and eagerly devoured the fruits. 

The woman took up the Bell, and went with it to 
tlie palace of the King, where ^ the people did her 
reverence. 

Hence a noise only, when the cause of it is unknown, 
must not be dreaded. 

Hindu Fable. 


The Three Rogues 

Once there was a Brahmin who bought a goat in 
another village, and carrying it home on his shoulder, 
Nvaa seen by tbiee Rngnes, who said to one anotbet '. 
“ If by some contrivance that goat can be taken from 
him, it will be great pleasure to us." 

With this view they sat down under three trees, 
at some distance from each other in the road by which 
the Brahmin was to pass. 

One of the Scoimdrels called out, as he was going 
by ; “ O Brahmin I why dost thou carry that dog 
on thy shoulder ? ” " It is not a dog,” answered the 
Brahmin ; " it is a goat for a sacrifice.” 

Then at a certain distance aivay, the second Knave 
put the same question to him ; which when the Brah' 
min heard, he threw the goat doivn on the ground, and 
after looldng at it again and again, placed it a second 
time on his shoulder, and vjalked on with a mind 
waving like a swing. 
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The Brahmin heard the same question from the 
third Villain, was persuaded that the goat was really 
a dog, and talcing it from his back, threcv it down, and 
having washed himself, returned to his home. 

The three Rogues took the goat to their own house, 
and feasted on it. Thence he who thinks a knave as 
honest as himself is deceived by him, like this Brah- 
min who ivas ruined. 

Hindu Fable. 


The Poor Man who became a Great King 

It being the pleasure of Heaven to rescue from misery 
a Man who lived in extreme poverty. Providence gave 
him a Son, who from his infancy showed signs that 
he would one day come to be a great man. This 
infant became an immediate blessing to the old Man’s 
house, for his wealth increased from day to day, from 
the time that the diild was bom. 

So soon as this young one could speak, he talked 
of nothing but swords, and boivs and arrows. The 
Father sent him to school, and did all he could to 
infuse into him a good r^sh of learning ; but he 
neglected his book, and devoted his thoughts to 
nothing but running at the ring, and other warlike 
exercises ivith tlie other children. 

VTien he came to the years of discretion, " Son,” 
said his Father to him, “ thou art now past the age of 
childhood, and art in the greatest danger to fall into 
disorder. I therefore intend to prevent that accident 
by marrying thee betimes." 

“ Dear father,” replied the stripling, " for Heaven's 
sake, refuse me not the loved one which my youthful 
3'ears have aheady mad$ choice of.” 

" WTio is that loved one ? " presently replied the 
old Man, rvith great earnestness and uneasiness (for 
he had already looked out for him the daughter of a 
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neighbouring hind, and agreed on the matter ndth 
her father), " and what is her condition ? ” 

“ This IS she,” the lad made answer, showing his 
Father a very noble sword ; “ and by virtue of mis I 
expect to become master of a throne." 

^e Father gave him many reasons to imagine he 
disapproved his intentions, and looked on them as 
little better than madness ; many a good lecture fol- 
lowed during the remainder of the da5' ; to avoid which 
for the future the young hero the next morning quitted 
his Father's house, and travelled in search of oppor- 
tunities to show his courage. 

Many years he warred under the command of 
difierent Monarchs : at length, after he had every- 
where distinguished himself, not only by his conduct, 
but by his personal courage, a neighbouring Monarch, 
who, rvith bis whole family, lay besieged in a small 
fortress, sent to him to beseech him to accept of the 
command of all his forces, to get them together, and 
endeavour to raise the siege, and relieve them ; in 
which, if he succeeded, he would make him his adopted 
son, and the heir of his vast empire. 

Our young warrior engaged in this, raised a vast 
army, fought the besiegers in their trenches, entirely 
conquered them, and was the gainer of a glorious 
victoty ; but, alas I the heat of the action made mm not 
perceive that the fortress in which the King -was, vras 
m flames ; some treacherous person had fired it, and 
the King and his whole family peridied in the flames. 

The old Monarch just lived, how'ever, to see his 
deliverer, and to settle on him the inheritance of his 
crown. The Royal Family being all extinct by this 
fatal calamity, the nobles ratified the grant, and our 
illustrious hero lived many years a great and glorious 
tuonarch, 

" I have recited this example," said the Falcon to 
the Raven, " that you may understand that I also 

(3,0U) 
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find myself bom to tmdertalce great enterprises : I 
have a strange foreboding -within me, that I shall prove 
no less fortunate than inis famous warrior ; and for 
this reason can never quit my design.” 

When the Raven perceived him so fixed in his reso- 
lution, he consented to his putting it in execution : 
persuaded that so noble a courage would never be 
guilty of idle or unworthy actions. 

The Falcon having taken his leave of the Raven, 
and bid farewell to ^ his brethren, left the nest and 
flew away ; long he continued flying, and in love 
■svith liberty, and at length stopped upon a high 
mountain ; here, looking round about him, he spied 
a Partridge in the fallow grounds that made all the 
neighbouring hills resound with her note. 

Presently the Falcon swooped upon her, and having 
got her in his talons, beg^ to tear and eat her. “ This 
IS no bad beginning,'' said he to himself ; “ though it 
were for nothing but to taste such delicate food ; 'tis 
better travelling than to lie sleeping in a nasty nest, 
and feed upon carrion, as my brothers do." 

Thus he spent three da37s in nursing himself with 
delicate morsels ; but on the fourth, being on the top 
of another movmtain, he saw a company of men that 
were hawking ; these happened to Iw the King of the 
country vith all his court ; and while he \vas gazing 
upon them, he saw their Falcon in pursuit of a Heron. 

Upon that, pricked forward by a noble emulation, 
he flies -with all his force, gets before the King’s Falcon, 
and overtakes tlie Heron. 

Tlie King, admiring this agilit}', commands his 
Falconers to make use of all their cunning to catch 
tliis noble bird, which by good luck they did. And in 
a little lime he so entirclj’- won the anection of the 
King, that he did him tlie honour to carry him usually 
upon his own hand. 

" Had he alwaj's stayed in liis nest," concluded the 
Monarcli, " tliis good fortune had never befallen him. 
(s,m) 2 
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And yon see by this, that it is no unprofitable thing 
to traveL It rouses the genius of people, and renders 
them capable of noble achievements." 

Hindtt Falle. 


A Raven, a Fox, and a Serpent 


A RAVEN had once built her nest for many seasons 
together in a convenient cleft of a mountain ; but how- 
ever pleasing the place was to her, she had alwaj'S 
reason enough to resolve to lay there no more ; for 
every time she hatched, a Serpent came and devoured 


heryoung ones. 

The Raven complaining to a Fox that was one of 
her friends, said to him, " Pray teU me, what would 
you advise me to do to be rid of this Serpent ? " 

" ^Vhat do you tbinh you will do ? ” asked the Fox. 

“ \'Vhy, my present intent is,” replied the Raven, 
" to go and peck out the Serpent’s eyes when he is 
asleep, that so he may no longer find the way to my 


nest.’ 


The Fox disapproved of this design, and told the 
Raven that it became a prudent pemon to manage his 
rev'enge in such a manner that no mischief might befall 
hhnseU in taking it. “ Never run yourself,” says he, 
" into the misfortune that once befell the Crane, of 
which I will tell you the Fable." 

Hindu Fdbie. 


The Crane and the Craw-fish 

A Crane had once settled her habitation by the side 
of a broad and deep lake, and lived upon such fish as 
she could catch in it ; these she got in plenty enough 
for many years ; but at length having b^me old and 
-feeble, ^e could fish no longer. 

, In this afficting circumstance she began to reflect. 
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with sorrow, on the carelessness of her past years. 
*' I did ill,’* said she to herself, " in not making in my 
youth necess^ provision to support me in my old 
age ; but, as it is, I must now make the best of a bad 
market, and use cunning to get a livelihood as I can." 

With this resolution she placed herself by the water- 
side, and began to sigh and look mighty melancholy. 
A Craw-fish, perceiving her at a distance, accosted her, 
and asked her why she appeared so sad ? 

“ Alas,” said ^e, " how can I choose but grieve, 
seeing my daily nourishment is like to be taken from 
me ? for I just now heard this talk between two fisher- 
men passing this rvay : said, the one to the other, 

‘ Here is great store of fish, what think you of clearing 
this pond ? ’ to whom his companion answered, ' No ; 
there is more in such a lake ; let us go thither first, 
and then come hither the day afterwards.’ This they 
will certainly perform ; and then,’’ added the Crane, 
" I must soon prepare for death.’’ 

The Craw-fi^, on this, went to the other fish, and 
told them what she had heard ; upon which the poor 
fish, in great perplexity, swam immediately to the 
Crane, and addressing themselves to her, told her what 
they had heard, and added, " We are now in so great a 
consternation, tliat we are come to desire your protec- 
tion. Though you are our enemy, yet the wise teU us 
that they who make their enemy their sanctuary may 
be assured of being well received : you know full well 
that we are your daily food ; and if we are destroyed, 
you, who are norv too old to travel in search of food, 
must also perish ; we pray you, therefore, for your 
own sake, as well as ours, to consider, and tell us what 
you think is the best course for us to take." 

To which the Crane replied, " That which you teU 
me, I heard myself from toe mouths of the fishermen ; 
we have no power sufficient to withstand them ; nor 
do I know any other way to secure you, but this : it 
\vill be many months before they can clear the other 
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pond they are to go about first ; and, in the mean- 
tune, I can at times, and as my strength permit 
me, remove you one after another into a little pond 
here hard by, where there is very good water, and 
where the fishermen can never catch you, by reason 
of the extraordinary depth.” 

The fish approved this counsel, and desired the 
Crane to carry them one by one into this pond. Nor 
did she fail to fish up three or four every morning, but 
she carried them no farther than to the top of a small 
lull, where she ate them : and thus she feasted herseH 
for a while. 

But one day, the Craw-fish, having a desire to see 
this delicate pond, made known her curiosity to the 
Crane, who, bethinking herself that the Craw-fish was 
her most mortal enemy, resolved to get rid of her at 
once, and murder her as she had done the rest ; with 
this design she flung the Craw-fish upon her neck, and 
flew towards the hiU. 

But when they came near the place, the Craw-fish, 
spying at a distance the small bones of her slaughtered 
companions, mistrusted the Crane’s intention, and 
laying hold of a fair opportunity, got her neck in her 
daw, and grasped it so hard, that she fairly saved 
herself, and strangled the Crane. 

" This example,” said the Fox, '' shows you that 
crafty, tricking people often become victims to their 
own cunning." 

The Raven, returning thanks to the Fox for his 
good advice, said, “I daall not by any means 
neglect your wholesome instructions; but what 
I do ? ’, 

" Wdry," replied the Fox, " you must snatch up 
something that belongs to some stout man or other, 
and let him see what you do, to the end he may follow 
you. That he may easily do this, do you fly slowly ; 
and when you are just over the Serp>ent’s hole, let fall 
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the thing that you hold in your beak or talons, what- 
ever it be, for then the person that follows you, seeing 
the Serpent come forth, will not fail to knock him on 
the head.” 

The Raven did as the Fox advised her, and by that 
means wns delivered from the Serpent. 

What cannot be done by strength is to be performed 
by policy. 

Hindu Fable. 

The House of Cards 

A KIND husband, his \vife, and two pretty children, 
lived peacefully in the village where their parents had 
resided before them. This couple sharing the care 
of the little household, cultivated their garden, and 
gatlicrcd in their har\‘csts ; on summer evenings, 
supping beneath the green foliage, and in winter be- 
fore tlicir hearth, they talked to their sons of virtue, 
wisdom, and of the happiness which these would 
always procure. The father enlivened his discourse 
b}' a stor>% the mother by a kiss. 

Tlic elder of tlicse children, naturally grave and 
studious, read and reflected incessantly ; the younger, 
merry and active, was alw'ays jumping and laugltmg, 
and never happy but at play. 

One evening, according to custom, seated at a table 
beside their parents, the elder was reading a history 
book, the younger, careless about being acquainted 
with the grand achievements of tlie Romans and 
Partliians, was emploj^ing all his ingenuity, all his 
skill, in erecting a fragile House of Cards ; he scarcely 
brcatlicd for fear of demolishing it. 

The student leaving off for a moment, said," Father, 
be so good as to inform me why certain warriors arc 
called conquerors, and others founders of empires ; 
have these two names a diflerent meaning ? " 

The father was thinking of a proper answer, when 
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pond they are to go about first ; and, in the mean- 
time, I can at times, and as my strength 'will permit 
me, remove you one after another into a little jwnd 
here hard by, where there is very good rvater, and 
where the fishermen can never catch you, by reason 
of the extraordinary depth.” 

The fish approved this counsel, and desired the 
Crane to carry them one by one into this' pond. Nor 
did she fail to fish up three or four every morning, but 
die carried them no farther than to the top of a small 
hill, where she ate them : and thus she feasted herself 
for a while. 

But one day, the Craw-fish, having a desire to see 
this delicate pond, made known her curiosity to the 
Crane, who, bethinking herself that the Craw-fish was 
her most mortal enemy, resolved to get rid of her at 
once, and murder her as she had done the rest ; with 
this design she flung the Craw-fish upon her nech, and 
flew towards the hiS. 

But when they came near the place, the Craw-fish, 
spying at a distance the small bones of her slaughtered 
companions, mistrusted the Crane’s intention, and 
laying hold of a fair opportunity, got her neck in her 
daw, and grasped it so hard, that she fairly saved 
herself, and strangled the Crane. 

“ This example,” said the Fox, " shows you that 
crafty, tricking people often become victims to their 
own cunning.'^ 

The Raven, returning thanks to the Fox for his 
good advice, said, “I shall not by any means 
neglect your wholesome instructions : but what 
sh^ I do ? ’, 

'' Why,” replied the Fox, " you must snatch up 
something that belongs to some stout man or other, 
and let hun see what you do, to the end he may follow 
you. That he may easily do this, do you fly slowly ; 
and when you are just over the Serpent’s hole, let fall 
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the thing that you hold in your beak or talons, what- 
ever it be, for ihen the person that follows you, seeing 
the Serpent come forth, will not fail to knock him on 
the head.” 

The Raven did as the Fox advised her, and by that 
means was delivered from the Serpent. 

What cannot be done by strength is to he performed 
by policy. 

Hindu Fable. 

The House of Cards 

A KiNn husband, his wife, and two pretty children, 
lived peacefully in the village where their parents had 
resided before them. This couple sharing the care 
of the little household, cultivated their garden, and 
gathered in their harvests ; on summer evenings, 
supping beneath the green foliage, and in winter be- 
fore their hearth, they talked to their sons of virtue, 
wisdom, and of the happiness which these would 
always procure. The father enlivened his discourse 
by a story, the mother by a Mss. 

The elder of these cMldren, nkturally grave and 
studious, read and reflected incessantly ; the yormger, 
merry and active, was always jumping and laughmg, 
and never happy but at play. 

One evening, according to custom, seated at a table 
beside their parents, the elder was reading a history 
book, the younger, careless about being acquainted 
with the grand achievements of the Romans and 
Parthians, was employing aU his ingenuity, all his 
skill, in erecting a fragile House of Cards ; he scarcely 
breathed for fear of demolishing it. 

The student leaving off for a moment, said, “ Father, 
be so good as to inform me why certain warriors are 
called conquerors, and others founders of empires ; 
have these two names a diSerent meaning ? ” 

The father was thinking of a proper answer, when 
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" Here are longer and more slender legs,” said Jove ; 
" here is a long swan-Uke neck ; a broader Aest ; 
a ready created saddle I Dost thou desire to be 
endowed with a similar form ? ” 

The Horse stiU trembled. 

“ Go,” continued Jupiter, “ and this time the 
rebuke shall suffice without the addition of punish- 
ment. To remind thee occasionally, however, of thy 
audacity, this new creation shall continue to exist 1 ” 
— then, casting a sustaining glance upon the Camel, 
Jupiter continued, “ and the horse ^aU never per- 
ceive thee without fear and trembling.” 

Fables of Lessing. 


The Beasts striving for Precedence 

IN FOUR FABLES 

I 

A SERIOUS dispute arose among the Beasts as to 
who should take precedence of his neighbour. " I 
propose,” said the Horse, " that we call in Man to 
settle the matter ; he is not one of the disputants, 
and can therefore be more impartial." 

" But has he sufficient understanding for it ? ” 
asked the Mole. “ It appears to me that it must 
be very acute to detect aJl our deeply-hidden per- 
fections.” 

" That was well thought of 1 ” said the Marmot. 

" Undoubtedly 1 ” exclaimed also the Hedgehog. 
"I can never believe that Man possesses sufficient 
penetration for the task." 

" Silence 1 ” commanded the Horse. " We know 
well enough that he who can place l^t reliance on 
the merits of his cause is always the readiest to doubt 
the wisdom of his judge." 
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Man, therefore, was made arbitrator. “ Another 
word with thee," said the majestic Lion to him, 
" before thou pronouncest judgment ! By what 
standard dost thou intend to fix our relative worth ? ” 

" By what standard ? Doubtless," replied the Man, 
" according as you are more or less useful to me." 

" Excellent 1 ” returned the oSended Lion. " How 
much lower in the scale should I rank than the ass 1 
Man 1 thou canst not judge for us. Quit the 
assembly 1 " 


HI 

The Man retired. " Now," said the sneering Mole 
(and the Marmot and Hedgehog again chimed in with 
their friend), " dost thou perceive, friend Dobbin ? 
the Lion also thinks that Man is not fit to be our judge. 
The Lion thinks like us." 

" Bat from w'eightier reasons than ye I " said the 
Lion, glancing contemptuously at the speaker. 

IV 

The Lion continued : " This struggle for precedence 
is but a sheer waste' of time 1 WTiether you regard 
me as the highest or the least is perfectly immaterial. 
Enough, I know my power 1 " Thus speaking, he rose, 
and left the assembly. 

He was followed by the sage Elephant, the fearless 
Tiger, the grave Bear, the cunning Fox, the noble 
Horse ; in short, all who felt their ovm worth, or 
thought they felt iL 

Those who went away last, and murmured most at 
the breaking up of the assembly, were — the Ape and 
the Donkey. 

Fables of Lessing. 
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Fortune and the Beggar 

A WRETCHED Beggar with a ragged old wallet was 
creeping along from house to house ; and as he 
gnunbled at his lot he kept wondering why rich folks 
should be always unsatisfied, and why they should 
go so far as to lose all they had by craving for new 
riches. 

At that moment Fortune suddenly appeared to the 
Beggar, and said, " Listen 1 I have long wished to 
help you. Here is a lot of ducats I have found. Hold 
out your wallet and I will fill it with them ; — ^but only 
on this condition : All shall be gold that falls into the 
wallet, but if any of it falls out of the wallet to the 

S ound it shall become dust. Your wallet is old. 
0 not overload it beyond its powers.” 

Our Beggar is almost too overjoyed to breathe. He 
scarcely feels the ground beneath his feet. He opens 
his wallet, and a golden stream of ducats is poured 
into it. The wallet soon becomes rather heavy. 

“ Is that enough ? " 

" Not yet.” 

" Isn’t it cracking ? ” 

" Never fear.” 

‘‘ Consider, you’re quite a wealthy man.” 

" Just a little more ; just add a handful.” 

“ There, it’s fuU. Take care : the wallet is going 
to burst.” 

" Just a little bit more.” 

But at that moment the wallet split ; the treasiro 
fell through, and turned to dust ; and Fortune dis- 
appeared. The Beggar had nothing but his broken 
wallet, and so was poorer than before. 

Fables of Kriloff. 
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Envy burning Itself 

C^^^'A Cyfarwydd, of Glamorgan, had a son named 
Howel, who \vas brought up by his father in every 
honourable acquirement and in all knowledge. 

\\dien Howel grew up, he wished to follow his 
fortunes about the world. As he set out, his father 
gave him this advice : Never to pass by the preaching 
of God’s word without stopping to listen. 

So Howel departed ; and after travelling a long way, 
he came to the seashore, where the road passed over 
a long, smooth, and level beach. And Howel, with tiie 
point of his stag, wrote on the sand the following 
old proverb ; " \Mioso wishes evil to his neighbour, 
to hunseh wih it come.” 

And as he was writing it, behold, a powerful noble- 
man overtook him ; and on seeing the beauty of 
the writing, he knew that Howel ^vas not a common 
rustic, and he asked him whence he came, and who he 
was, and whither he ^vas going. And Howel gave him 
courteous ans\vers to all he had asked him. 

The nobleman admired him much, and asked him 
if he would come and live with him as his domestic 
clerk, in order to manage for him all matters of learn- 
ing and knowledge ; and he promised him a salary 
suitable to a gentleman. So Howel agreed with him, 
and went to hve with him. 

And aU the noblemen and knights who came to visit 
this nobleman were amazed at ft e learning and ivisdom 
of Howel, and praised him greatly, so that the noble- 
man became ]ealous of him for excelling him so 
vastly in wisdom, and learning, and good breeding.' 

Howel’s fame increased dmly, and in the same 
measure did the envy of the nobleman, his master, 
increase. And one day he complained to his lady of 
fte great evil and disr^pwet that Howel had caused 
him, and he counselled with her about slaying him. 
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And she, in her great affection for him, bethought her 
ho^v to do it. 

The nobleman had on his property lime-burners, 
burning lime ; and the lady went to them, and gave 
them a large sum of gold, upon condition of their 
thromng into the Idln the first person who should 
come to them with a vessel of mead ; and they 
promised to do so ; and the lady, when she returned 
home, mentioned the plan to her husband ; and they 
filled a large vessel wth mead and ordered Howel to 
take it to the lime-burners. 

Howel took the vessel and carried it towards the 
kiln ; and on the way he heard in a house an old 
and godly man reading the Word of God ; and he 
tirm^ in to listen to him, and stayed with him a long 
time, according to his father’s advice. 

After this delay, the nobleman concluded that 
Howel ^vas by this time burnt in the Idln ; so he took 
another vessel of mead as a reward to the lime- 
biuners ; and when he came to the kiln, he ^vas seized 
by the lime-burners, and th^o^vn into the fire in the 
kiin, and burnt there. 

Thus did envy bum itself. Welsh Fable. 

Odysseus and Polyphemus 

The war at Troy was over. The Greeks had biunt 
the great city of Priam ; and Odysseus and all the 
other princes of Greece set out in their diips to go 
home. 

But the winds and storms carried them away to 
many lands. Only a few reached the countries which 
they had left to go to Troy ; and these were tossed 
about for a long time on the sea, and went through 
great toil and man)'^ dangers. 

At first the ships of Odysseus went on merrily with 
a fresh breeze ; and the men thought that they wordd 
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soon come to rocky Ithaca, where their homes were. 
But Athena, the goddess of rsdsdom, was angry with 
Odysseus, and she asked Poseidon, the lord of the sea, 
to send a great storm and scatter his ships. So the 
wind arose, and the ■waters of the sea began to hea've 
and swell, and the sky was black with clouds and 
rain. Many days and many nights the storm raged 
fiercely ; and when it was over, Odysseus could only 
see four or five of all the ships which had sailed with 
him from Troy. 

The ships were drenched with the waves which had 
broken over them, and the men were wet and cold and 
tired ; and they were glad indeed when they saw an 
island far away. So they sat down on the benches, 
and took the great oars, and rowed the ships towards 
the shore : and as they came near, they saw that the 
island was very beautiful, with cliffs and rocks, and 
bays for ships to take shelter from the sea. 

Then they rowed into one of these quiet bays where 
the water was al%vays calm, and where there was no 
need to let down an anchor, or to tie the ship by ropes 
to the seashore, for the ship lay there quite still itself. 

At the head of the bay a stream of fresh water 
trickled down from the cliffs, and ran close to the 
opening of a large cave ; and near the cave some 
■v^ow trees drooped their branches over the stream, 
which ran down towards the sea. 

So they made haste to go on shore ; and when Ihey 
had landed, they saw fine large plains on which the 
com might grow, but no one h^ taken ■the trouble to 
sow the seSi ; and sloping hiUs for the grapes to 
ripen on ■the vines, but none were planted on them. 
And Odjfsseus thought that ■the people who lived 
■there must be very strange, because they had no com 
and no ■vines, and he could see no houses, but only 
dieep and goats feeding on the hillsides. 

So he took his bow and arrows and shot many of the 
goats, and he and his men lay down on the ground and 
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had a merry meal, and drank the rich red nine whicli 
they had brou^t \vith them from the ship. And when 
they had finished eating and drinking they fell asleep, 
and did not wake up till the morning showed its bright 
rosy light in the eastern sky. 

Then Odysseus said that he would take some of his 
men and go to see who lived on the island, while the 
others remained in the ship close to the seashore. 

So they set out, and at last they came to the mouth 
of a great big cave, where many ^eep and goats were 
permed up in large folds ; but they could see no one in 
the cave or an}nvhere near it ; and they waited a long 
while, but no one came. So they lit a lire, and made 
themselves merry, as they ate the cheese and drank 
the milk which was stored up round the sides of the 
cave. 

Presently they heard a great noise of heavy feet 
stamping on the groimd, and they were so frightened 
that they ran inside the cave, and crouched down at 
the end of it. 

Nearer and nearer came the Cyclops, and his tread 
almost made the earth shake. At last in he came, 
with many dry logs of wood on his back ; and in came 
all the sheep, which he milked every evening ; but 
the rams and the goats stayed outside. 

But if Odysseus and his men were afraid when they 
saw Polyphemus the Cyclops come in, they were much 
more afraid when he took up a great stone, which was 
almost as big as the mouth of Qie cave, and set it up 
against it for a door. 

Then the men whispered to Odysseus, and said, 

“ Did we not beg and pray you not to come into the 
cave ? but you would not liken to us ; and now how 
are we to get out again ? why, two-and-twenty 
wagons would not be able to take aivay that huge 
stone from the mouth of the cave." But they were 
shut in now, and there was no use in thinking of their 
foUy for coming in. 
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So there Uiey lay, crouching in the comer of the 
cave, and trembling with fear lest Polyphemus should 
see them. But the Cyclops went on milking all the 
sheep, and then he ptit the milk into the bows round 
the sides of the cave, and 111 tlie fire to cook his mcaL 
As the flame shot up from Uie burning wood to the 
roof of the cave, it showed him the forms of Odysseus 
and Ills companions, where they lay huddled together 
in the comer ; and he cried out to tliem with a loud 
voice, " \Mio arc you that dare to come into the cave 
of Pojj'phemus ? arc you come to rob me of m3’ sheep, 
or my cheese and milk that I keep here ? ” 

Then Odysseus said, “ Oh no, we are not come to do 
you an3’ harm : we are Greeks who have been fighting 
at Tro3’ to bring back Helen, whom Paris stole away 
from Sparta. We are on our wa3' home to Ithaca, 
but Poseidon sent a great storm, because Athena was 
angry vdth me ; and almost all our ships have been 
sunk in the sea, or broken to pieces on the rocks." 

\\Ticn he had finished speaking, Poh’phemiK 
frowned savagely and said, " I know notliing of Paris 
or Helen ; ” and he seized two of the men, and broke 
their heads against the stones, and devoured them for 
his dinner. 

That day Polynphemus ate a huge meal, and drank 
several bowls full of milk ; and after that he fell fast 
asleep. Then, as he lay there snoring in his heavy 
sleep, Odysseus thought how easy’ it would be to 
plunge his sword into his breast and kill him ; and he 
was ]ust going to do it when he thought of fte great 
stone which PolyTihemus had placed at the mouth of 
the cave ; and he knew that if Polyphemus were 
killed no one else could move away the stone, and so 
they would all die shut up in that dismal place. 

So the hours of the night went slowly on, but neither 
Odysseus nor his friends could sleep, for they thought 
of the men whom Polyphemus had eaten, and bow 
they would very likely be eaten up themselves. 
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At last they could tell, from the dim light which 
came in between the top of the stone and the roof 
of the cave, that the morning was come : and soon 
Polyphemus awoke, and milked the sheep again ; and 
when he had done this, he went to the end of the cave 
and took t^vo more men and devoured them. 

Then he took down the great stone from the mouth 
of the cave, and drove all the cattle out to graze on 
the soft grass on the hills ; and Od5fsseus began to 
hope that they might be able to get away before 
Polyphemus came back. But the Cyclops was not so 
silly as to let them go, for as soon as the cattle were 
gone out, he took up the big stone again as easily as if 
it had been a httle pebble, and put it up against the 
mouth of the cave ; and there were Odysseus and his 
friends shut up again as fast as ever. 

Then Odysseus began to think more and more how 
they were to get away, for if they stayed there they 
would soon be aU Idlled, if Pol}T>hemus went on eating 
four of them every day. 

At last, near the sheepfold, he saw a club of Poly- 
phemus, which Polyphemus was going to use as a 
walking-stick. It was the whole truidr of an olive 
tree, fr^ and green, for he bad only just cut it and 
left it to dry, that he might carry it about when it was 
fit for use. 

There it lay like the mast of a ship, which twenty 
men could hardly have lifted ; and Odysseus cut off a 
bit from the end, as much as a man could carry, and 
told the men to bring it to a very sharp point ; and 
when they had done this he hardened it in the fire, and 
then hid it away till Polyphemus should come home. 

By-and-by, when the sun was sinking down, they 
heairi the terrible tramp of his feet, and felt the earth 
shake beneath his tread. Then the great stone vas 
taken doan from the mouth of the cave, and in he 
came, driving the sheep and goats and the great rams 
before him, lor this time he let nothing stay outside:. 
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So he milked the sheep and the coats, as he had done 
the day before ; and then he killed two more men for 
his supper. 

Tlien Odysseus went towards him wth a bottle luU 
of ^^•inc, and said, " Drink this wane, Polyphemus ; it 
will make your supper taste much nicer ; I have 
brought it to you, because I waint you to do me some 
kindness in reluni." So tl»e Cyclops stretched out 
his hand to take tlic wine, and he drank it off greedily 
and asked for more. 

" Give me more of this honey-sweet wine," he s.aid; 
" surely no grapes on this c,arth could ever give such 
wine as this ; tell me your name, for I should like to 
do you a kindness for giving me such wane as this." _ 

Then Odysseus said. “ O Cycloj)5, I hope you will 
not forget to give me what you have promised : my 
name is Nobody.” And Polj'pbcmus said, " Very 
well, I shall cat up Nobody last of aU, when I have 
eaten up all his companions ; and tliis is the kindness 
W'hich 1 mean to do for him." 

But by this time he was so stupid avith all that he 
had been eating and drinking that he could say no 
more, bet /eb on bis beck fast asieep ; and Iris dreary 
snoring sounded through the whole of the cave. 

Then Odysseus cried to his friends, " Now is the 
time ; come and help me, and we will punish this 
Cyclops for all that he has done." 

So he took the piece of the olive tree which had been 
made sharp, and put it into the fire, till it almost burst 
into a flame ; and then he and two of his men went 
and stood over Polyphemus, and pushed the burning 
wood into his great eye as bard and as far down as 
they could. 

It was a terrible sight to see ; but the Cyclops was 
so stupid and heavy in sleep that at flrst he could 
scarcely stir ; but presently he gave a great groan, so 
that Odysseus and his people started back in a fiaght, 
and crouched down at the end of the cave : and men 
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the Cyclops put out his hand and drew the burning 
wood from his eye, and threw it from him in a rage, 
and roared out for help to his friends, who hved on the 
hiUs round abouL 

His roar was as deep and loud as the roar of twenty 
Hons ; and the other Cyclop»es wondered when they 
heard him shouting out so loud, and they said, " What 
can be the matter mth Polyphemus ? we never heard 
him make such a noise before ; let us go and see if he 
wants any help.” 

So they went to the cave, and stood outside the great 
stone wMch shut it in, listening to his terrible beJlow- 
ings ; and when they did not stop, they shouted to 
him, and asked him what was the matter. 

" Why have you waked us up in the middle of the 
night wth all this noise, when We were sleeping com- 
fortably ? is any one taking away your sheep and goats, 
or killing you by craft and force ? ” 

And Polyphemus said, " Yes, my Mends, Nobody is 
killin g me by craft and force.” 

When the others heard this they were angry, and 
said, “ Well, then, if nobody is killing you, why do you 
roar so ? ii you are ill, you must bear it as best you 
can, and ask our father Poseidon to make you well 
again ; " and then they rvalked off to their beds, 
and left Polyphemus to make as much noise as he 
pleased. 

It was of no use that he went on shouting : no one 
came to him any more ; and Odysseus laughed because 
he had tricked him so cunningly by calling himself 
Nobody. 

So Polyphemus got up at last, moaning and groan- 
ing with the dreadful pam, and he groped his way "with 
his hands against the sides of the cave until he came 
to the door. Then he took down the great stone, and 
sat rvith his arms stretched out wide ; and he said to 
himself, “ Now I shall be sure to catch them, for no 
one can get out without passing me.” 

(S,0U} 
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But Odysseus was too clever for hiin yet ; for he 
went quietly and fastened tlie great rams of Poly- 
phemus togetlicr uith long bands of willow. . He tied 
tliem together by threes, and imder tlie stomach of 
the middle one he tied one of his men, until he had 
fastened them all up safely. 

Tlien he went and caught hold of tlic largest ram of 
aU, and clung on mth Ins hands to the tliick tyool 
underneath his stomach : and so they all traited in a 
great fright, lest after all the great giant might catch 
and kill them. 

At last the pale light of the morning came into the 
eastern sk>’, and very' soon tlic sheep and tlic goats 
began to go out of the cave. Tlien Poly'phemus passed 
his hands over the backs of all the animals as they 
passed bj', but he did not feel the willow bands, 
because their wool was long and thick, and he never 
thought that any one would be tied up underneath 
their stomachs. 

Last of all came the great ram to which Odysseus 
was clinging : and when Polyphemus passed his hand 
over his back, he stroked him gently and said, " Well, 
old fellow, is there something the matter with y'ou too, 
as there is wth your master ? You were al\vays the 
first to go out of the cave, and now to-day' for tlie first 
time y'ou are the lasL I am snre that that horrible 
Nobody' is at the bottom of aU this. Ah, old ram, 
perh^s it is that you are sorry for your master, whose 
eye Nobody has put out. 

“ 1 wish you could speak like a man, and tell me 
where he is. If I could but catch him, I woiild take 
care that he never got away again, and then I should 
have some comfort for all the e\’il which Nobody has 
done to me.” 

_ So he sent the ram on ; and when he had gone a 
little way from the cave, Odyssens got up from under 
the ram, and went and untied all his fiiends. And 
very glad they were to he free once more ; but they 
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could not help crying when they thought of the men 
whom Pol5^hemus had IdllecL 

But Odysseus told them to make haste and drive 
as many of the sheep and goats as they could to 
the ships. So they drove them down to the shore 
and hurried them into the ships, and began to row 
away : and soon they would have been out of the 
reach of the Cyclops, if Odysseus could only have 
held his tongue. 

But he rvas so angry himself, that he thought he 
would like to make Polyphemus also still more angry ; 
so he shouted to him, and said, “ Oh, cruel Cyclop, 
did you think that you would not be punished for 
eating up my friends ? Is this the way m which you 
receive strangers who har^e been tossed about by many 
storms upon the sea ? ” 

Then Pol5TphemuS u'as more furious than ever, and 
he broke off a great rock from the mountain, and hurled 
it at Odysseus. On it came whizzing through the air, 
and fell just in front of his ship, and the water was 
dashed up all over it ; and there was a meat heaving 
of the sea, which almost carried them ba(^ to the land. 

Then they began to row again ■svith all their might ; 
but stiU, when tibey had got about twice as far as they 
were before, Odysseus could not help shouting out a 
few more words to Polj'phemus. So he said, " If an}'^ 
one asks you how you lost your eye, remember, O 
Cyclops, to say that you were made blind by Odysseus, 
the plunderer of cities, who lives in Ithaca." 

Terrible indeed was the fury of Polyphemus when he 
heard this, and he said, " Now I remember how a wise 
prophet used to tell me that a man would come here 
named Od)'sseus, who would put my eye out. 

" But I thought he would have been some great 
strong man, almost as big as mj'self ; and this is a 
miserable little wretch, whom I could almost hold in 
my hand if I caught him. But stay, Odj'sseus, and I 
will show j'ou how I thank you for your kindness, and 
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I win ask my father Poseidon to send you pleasant 
storm to toss you about upon the dark sea.” 

Then Pol3T)hemus took up a bigger rock than 
and hurled it high into the air ■with all his might. 
But this time it feU just behind the ship of 0d3'sseus ^ 
up rose the water and drenched Odj’sseus and all his 
■people, and almost sunk the ship under the sea. 

But it only sent them further out of the reach of the 
Cyclops ■, and though he hurled more rocks after them, 
they now fell fax behind in the sea and did them no 
harm. 

But even when they had rowed a long ■way, th^ 
could still see Polyphemus standing on the high din, 
and shaking his hands at them in rage and pain. But 
no one came to help him for all his shouting, because 
he had told his friends that Nobody was doing him 
any harm. 

Sir G. W. Cos. 


The Good Samaritan 
1 

And, behold, a certain la\vyer stood up, and tempted 
Jesus, saying: 

" ^^astcr, what shall I do to inherit eternal life ? ” 
He said unto him, " \Miat is written in the law ? 
How rcadest tliou ? ” 

And he answering said, ” Thou shalt love the Inrd 
thy God ■witli all thj’ heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all th}' strength, and ndth all thy mind ; and tliy 
neighbour as thyself." 

And J(^s said unto him, “ Tliou hast answered 
right : this do, and thou slialt live." 

But the kvw>'cr, walling to justify himself, said unto 
Jesus, " And ■u:ho is my neighbour ? ” 

And Jesus ansavering said : 
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II 

" A certain man went down from Jerusalem to 
Jericho and fell among thieves, which stripped him 
of his raiment, and wounded him, and departed, leav- 
ing him half dead. 

" And by chance there came down a certain priest 
that ivay ; and when he saw him he passed by on the 
other side. 

" And likeivise a Lcvite, when he was at the place, 
came and looked on him, and passed by on the other 
side. 

" But a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, came 
where he was : and when he saw him he had com- 
passion on him, and went to him, and bound up his 
wounds, pouring in oil and wine, and set him on his 
own beast, and brought him to an inn and took care 
of him. 

" And on the morrow, when he departed, he took out 
tivo pence, and gave them to the host, and said unto 
him, ‘ Take care of him, and whatsoever thou spendest 
more, when I come again, I ivill repay thee.’ 

" Which now, of these three, thinkest thou, was 
neighbour unto him that fell among the thieves ? " 

the lawyer said, " He that showed mercy on 

him.” 

Then said Jesus unto him, " Go, and do thou like- 
wise.” New Tesiameni : Si. Luke. 


The Light of Truth 

" Detestable phantom 1 " cried the traveller, as his 
horse sank with him into the morass ; "to what a 
miserable end have you lured me by your treacherous 
light 1 ” 

“ The same old story for ever ! ” muttered the Wiil- 
o’-the-Wisp in reply. “ Always throwing blame on 
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others for troubles you have brought upon yourself. 
\Mrat more could have been done for you, unhappy 
creature, than I have done ? AH the weary night 
through have I danced on the edge of this morass, to 
save you and others from ruin. If you have rushed 
in farmer and farther, like a headstrong fool, in spite 
of my warning light, who is to blame but yourself ? ” 
“ I am an unhappy creature, indeed,” rejoined the 
traveller : " 1 took your light for a friendly lamp, but 
have been deceived to my destruction.” 

“ Yet not by me," cried the WiH-o’-the-Wisp, anx- 
iously. “ I work out my appointed business carefully 
and ceaselessly. My light is ever a friendly lamp to 
the vise. It misleads none but the headstrong and 
ignorant.” 

" Headstrong ! ignorant 1 ” exclaimed the States- 
man, for such the traveller was. " How little do you 
know to whom you are speaking 1 Trusted b}' my 
King — honoured fay my counby — the leader of her 
councils — ah, m 3 ' countr 3 ', m 3 ' poor country, who will 
take m 5 ' place and guide 3 'ou when I am gone ? ” 

" A gmde who cannot guide himself 1 Misjudging, 
misled, and — though wise, perhaps, in the imperfect 
law's of society — ignorant in the glorious laws of Nature 
and of Truth — ^who ^vilI miss you, presumptuous being ? 
You have mistaken the light that warned you of 
danger for the star that was to guide you to safety. 
Alas for your country, if no better leader than you can 
be found 1 ” 

The Statesman never spoke again, and the WTU-o’- 
tlie-Wisp danced back to the edge of the black morass ; 
and as he flickered up and down, he mourned his luck- 
less fate — alwa 3 's tmng to do good — so often vilified 
and misjudged. ” Yet," said he to himself, as he sent 
out his beams through the cheerless night, ” I will not 
cease to tiy' ; who knows but that I may save somebody 
yet 1 But what an ignorant world 1 live in 1 " 
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“ Cruel monster 1 ” shrieked the beautiful Girl in 
rvild despair, as her feet plunged into the swamp, and 
she struggled in vain to jSnd firmer ground, “ you have 
betrayed me to my death I ’’ 

“ Ay, ay, I said so I It is al\vays some one else who 
is to blame, and never yourself, when pretty fools like 
you deceive themselves. You call me ‘ monster ' — 
why did you follow a ‘ monster ’ into a swamp ? ” 
cried the poor WiU-o'-the-Wisp angrily. 

“ I thought my betrothed had come out to meet me. 
I mistook your hateful light for his. Oh, cruel fiend, I 
know you now 1 Must I die so young, so fair ? Must 
I be tom from life, and happiness, and love ? Ay, 
dance 1 dance on in your savage joy.” 

" Fool as you are, it is no joy to me to see you 
perish,” answered the Will-o’-the-Wisp. “ It is my 
appointed law to warn and save those who will be 
warned. It is my appointed sorrow, I suppose, that 
the recklessness and ignorance of such as you persist 
in disregarding that law, and turning good into evfl. 
I shone bright and brighter before you as you advanced, 
entreating you, as it were, to be warned. But, in 
wilfulness, you piusued me to your ruin. ^Vhat cruel 
mother brought you up, and did not teach you to dis- 
tinguish the steady beam that guides to happiness, 
from the wandering brilliancy that bodes destruc- 
tion ? ” 

" My poor mother 1 ” wept the Maiden ; “ what 
Mords are these you speak of her ? But you, in your 
savage life, know nothing of what she has done for me, 
her only cluld. Mistress of every accomplishment 
that can adorn and delight society, my lightest word, 
my very smile, is a law to the world we move in.” 

“ Even so I Accomplished in fleeting and fan- 
tastic arts that leave no memorial behind them — 
imaccjuainted with the beauty and purposes of the 
realities around you, which work from age to age in 
silent mercy for gradous ends, and put to shame the 
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toil that has no aim or end. Oh that you had but 

known the law by which I live t ” 

The Maiden spoke no more, and then she ceased to 
struggle. The Will-o’-the-Wisp danced back yet an- 
other time to the edge of the black morass ; " for,” 
said he, “ I may save somebody yet. But what a 
foolish world I live in 1 ” 

• • • • • ♦ • 

" The old Stjuire should mend these here roads,” 
observed HobbmoU the Farmer to his son Colin, as they 
drove slowly home from market in a crazy old cart 
which shook about with such ierks, that httle Colin 
tried in vain to keep curled up in a comer. It was 
hard to say whether the fault was most in the roads, — ■ 
though they were rather rutty, it must be owned,-^r 
in the stumbling old pony who went from side to side, 
or in the not very sober driver, who seemed unable at 
times to distinguish the reins apart, so that he gave 
sudden puUs, fist one way and then the other. But 
through all these troubles it comforted the Farmer’s 
heart to lay all the blame on the Squire for the bad 
roads that led across the boggy moor. Colin, how- 
ever, took but little interest in the matter ; but at 
length, when a more violent jerk than usual threw him 
almost sprawling on the bottom of the cart, he jumped 
up, laid hold of the side planks, and began to look 
around him with his half-sleepy eyes, trying to find 
out where they were. At last he said, “ She’s coming, 
father.” 

“ Who’s coming ? ” shouted HobbinolL 

“ T’ mother,” answered Colin. 

“ What’s she coming for, I wonder,” said Hobbi- 
noll ; " we’ve enough in the cart without her.” 

*' But you’re gomg away from her, father,” ex- 
postulated Colin, half aying. " I see her with the 
lanthom, and she’ll light us home. You can’t see, 
father; let me have the reins.” But HobbinoU re- 
fused to give up the reins, though he was not very fit 
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to drive. In the struggle, however, he caught sight of 
the Jight which Colin took for his motlier’s lanthom. 

" And is that the fool’s errand you’d be going after ? ” 
cried he, pointing wdth his whip to tlie light. " It’s 
lucky for you, young one, you have not had the driving 
of us home to-night, though you tliink you can do 
anjdliing, I know. A precious home it would have 
been at Qie bottom of the sludgjf pool yonder, for that’s 
where you’d have got us to at last. Yon light is tlie 
Will-o’-the-Wisp, that’s always tiyong to mislead folks. 
Bad luck befall him I I got half-\vay to him once when 
I was a young ’un, but an old neighbour who’d once 
been in lumsclf was going by just then, and called me 
back. He’s a villain is that sham-faced Will-o’-the- 
Wisp.” 

With these words the Farmer struck the pony so 
harshly wth Ids heavy whip, twitching the rems con- 
\mlsively at the same time, at the mere memory of Ids 
adventure in the bog, that little Colin was thrown up 
and do^vn like a ball, and the cart rolled forward in and 
out of the ruts at such a pace, that HobbinoU got 
home to Ids \vife sooner than she ever dared to hope 
for on market evenings. 

" They are safe,” observed the WiU-o’-the-Wisp, as 
the cart moved on, " and that is the great point gained 1 
Nevertheless, such \visdom is mere brute experience. 
In their ignorance they would have struck the hand 
that help^ them. Nevertheless, I ^vill try again, for 
I may }'et save some one else. But what a rude and 
ungrateful- world I live in ! ” 

" I see a light at last, papa ! ” shouted a little Boy 
on a Shetland pony, as he rode by his Father’s side 
along the moor. " I am so glad 1 There is either a 
cottage or a friendly man -with a lanthom who ^v^ll help 
us to find our way. Let me go after him ; I can soon 
overtake him.” And tire little boy touched his pony 
■with a whip, and in another minute would have been 
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cantering along after the light, but that his Father laid 
a sudden and a heavy hand upon the bridle. 

" Not a step farther in that mrection, at any rate, if 
you please, my darhng.” 

“ Oh, papa 1 ” expostulated the child, pointing ■with 
his hand to the light. 

And, “ Oh. m3' son, I see I ” cried the Father, snul- 
ing ; “ and well is it for 3'ou that I not onl3' see, but 
know the meaning of what I see at the same time. 
That light is neither the gleam from a cottage, nor yet 
a frienmy man with a lanthom, as 3’ou think, though, 
for the matter of that, the light is friendl3' enough to 
those who Amderstand it. It shines there to warn 'US 
from the dangerous part of the bog. Kind old WTll-o’- 
the-Wisp 1 " pursued the Fatlier, raising his voice, as if 
calling through the darkness into the distance — “ Kind 
old WUl-o’-the-Wisp, 'we know what you mean ; we 
will not come near your deathly swamps. The old 
Naturalist kno'ws you well — good-night, and thank 
3'ou for the -waming.” So sa3ing, the Naturalist 
turned the reins of his son’s pony the other way, and 
the3' both trotted along, keeping the beaten road as 
well as they could by the imperfect hght. 

" After all, it was more like a lanthom than those 
pictures of the nasty Will-o’-the-Wisp, papa,” mur- 
mured the little Boy, reluctantl3’’ •urging his pony on. 

“ Our friend is not much indebted to you for the 
pretty name you have called him," laughed the Father: 
“ You are of the same mind as the poet, who, 'with the 
licence of his craft, said — 

‘ Yonder phantom only hies 
To lure thee to thy doom.' ’’ 

“ Yes, papa, and so he does," interposed the Boy. 

" Bnt, mdeed, he does no such thing, my dear, — on 
the contrary, he spends all his life in shimng bristly 
to 'u-am tra'v^ers of the most dangerous parts of the 
swamp.” 
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" But tl»? ?hiniiij: seems as if he mtis in\-iting them to 
go after him. papa." 

" Only iH'cau*^: vou dtoose to tliiiik so, my dear, and 
do not inquire. Ooc,s the sailor think the shining of 
the lighthouie invites him to approach tlie d.mgcrous 
rocks on nJiich it is built " 

'■ Oil no. papa, because he knows it is put there on 
purpose to warn him away." 

" He only know.s by teaching and inquiry, .Arthur ; 
and so you also hy teaching and inquiry' will learn to 
know that this Will-o’-thc-\Visp is made to shine for us 
in swamps and marslies .as a kand-lK-acon of danger. 
Tlic Laws of Nature, which arc the acted will of God, 
work togcUicr in this ease, as in all otlicrs, for a good 
end. And it is given to us as both a privilege and a 
pleasure to search them out, and to avail ourselves of 
the mercies, whilst we admire tlic wonders of the great 
Creator. Can you think of a better employment ? " 

Tire fire wa.s very bright, and the tea was warm and 
good, that greeted tlic traiTllers, Fntlicr and Son. on 
tlicir arrival at home that night. Many a joke, loo, 
naased wiUi Mamma as to the sort of tea they should 
nave tasted, and the kind of bed they should Jiavc Jain 
down in, had tliej' onlv gone after tlie Will-o’-Uic- 
Wisp, as young Artliur had so mucli wished to do. 

And for just a few days after llicse events — not 
more, for cliildrcn’s wisdom seldom docs, or ought to, 
last much longer — Arthur had every now and Uien a 
arise and pliilosopliical fit, and on Uie principle that, 
however mucli apjxeiranccs might be to the contrary', 
the laws of Nature were alw'ays working to some good 
and beneficent end, he sagely and gravely reproa’ed 
liis little sister for crying when a shower of hailstones 
fell ; " for surely,” said he, " though we cannot go 
out to-day, the storm is doing good to sometliing or 
somebody somewhere." 

It avas a blessed creed I though it cost him a struggle 
to adhere to it, when the lightning flashed round hiin. 
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were rather dry, 3'ou might depend upon it that next 
day it would rain. And when he tliought that there 
had been rain enough, the clouds broke at once, just 
as if tliey were luider his command. 

So the farmer was in a good humour, and ho did not 
grumble, as ho usually docs. He looked pleased and 
dieerful a.s he sulked over tlic field \vith his two boys. 

“ It utU bo a splendid han’^est tliis year,” he said. 
'' I shall have my bams full, and shall make much 
profit. And then Jack and Will shall have some new 
trousers, and I’ll let them come uith me to market.” 

” If j'ou don’t cut me soon, farmer, I shall sprawl on 
the ground,” said the r3'e, and she bowed her heat'y 
ear quite dowm towards tlie earth. 

'The farmer could not hear her talking, but he could 
see what was in her mind, and so he went home to 
fetch his scythe. 

" It is a good thing to be in the service of man,” 
said the rye. " I can be quite sure that all my grain 
wU be well cared for. Most of it will go to the mill : 
not that being ground is so very enjoj'able, but in 
that way it uoll be made into beautiful new bread, 
and one must put up with something for the sake of 
honour. The rest the farmer wdU save, and sow ne.xt 
year in his field.” . 

At the side of the field, along the hedge, and on the 
bank above the ditch, stood the weeds. There were 
dense clumps of them — thistle and burdock, poppy 
and harebell, and dandelion ; and all their heads were 
full of seed. It had been a fruitful year for them also, 
for the sun shines and the rain falls just as much on 
the poor weed as on the rich com. 

‘‘No one comes and mows us do^vn and carries us 
to a bam,” said the dandelion, and he shook his head, 
but very cautiously, so that the seeds should not fall 
before their time. ‘‘ But what ^vill become of aU our 
children ? ” 

‘‘ It gives me a headache to think about it,” said 
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the poppy. “ Here I stand with hundreds and 
hundreds of seeds in my head, and I haven’t the 
faintest idea where I shall drop them.” 

'* Let us ask the rye to advise us," answered the 
burdock. 

And so they asked the rye what they should do. 

“ When one is well o2, one had better riot meddle 
with other people’s business,” answered the rye. “ I 
will only give you one piece of advice ; take care ^u 
don’t throw your stupid seed on to the field, for then 
you will have to settle accounts with me.” 

This advice did not help the wild flowers at all, and 
the whole day they stood pondering what they should 
do. When me sun set they shut up their petals and 
went to sleep ; but the whole night through they were 
dreaming about their seed, and next morning they 
had found a plan. 

The poppy was the first to wake. She cautiously 
opened some little trap-doors at the top of her head, 
so that the sun could shine right in on the seeds. 
Then she called to the morning breeze, who was run- 
ning and playing along the hedge. 

“ Little breeze,” she said, in friendly tones, " will 
you do me a ser^uce ? " 

. " Yes, indeed,” said the breeze. " I shall be glad 

to have something to do.” 

“ It is the merest trifle,” said the poppy. “ All I 
want of you is to give a good shake to my stalk, so 
that my seeds may fly out of the trap-doors.” 

” All right,” said the breeze. 

And the seeds flew out in all directions. The stalk 
snapped, it is true ; but the poppy did not mind about 
that, for when one has provided for one’s children, 
one has really nothing more to do in the world. 

“ Good-bye,” said the breeze, and would have run 
on farther. 

" Wait a moraent,".said the poppy. ” Promise me 
first that you will not tell the others, dse they mi^t 
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get hold of the same idea, and then there would be less 
room for my seeds.” 

“ I am mute as the grave,” answered the breeze, 
running off. 

“ Ho 1 ho ! ” said the harebell. " Haven’t you 
time to do me a little, tiny service ? ” 

" Well,” said the breeze, “ what is it ? ” 

“ I merely wanted to ask jmu to give me a little 
shake,” said the harebelL " I have opened some trap- 
doors in my head, and I should hkc to have my 
seed sent a good way off into the world. But you 
mustn’t tell the others, or else they might think of 
doing the same thing.” 

“ Oh 1 of course not,” said the breeze, laughing. 
" I shall be as dumb as a stone walk” And then she 
gave the flower a good shake and went on her way. 

” Little breeze, little breeze,” called the dandelion, 
“ whither away so fast ? ” 

“ Is there anything the matter with you too ? ” 
asked the breeze. 

" Nothing at all,” answered the dandelion. ” Only 
I should hke a few words rvith you.” 

“ Be quick then,” said the breeze, “ for I am think- 
ing seriously of lying dorvn and having a rest.” 

You cannot help seeing,” said the dandelion, 

“ what a fix we are in this year to get all our seeds put 
out in the world ; for, of course, one wshes to do what 
one can for one’s children. What is to happen to the 
harebell and the poppy and the poor burdock I really 
don’t know. But the thistle and I have put our heads 
together, and we have hit on a plan. Only we must 
have you to help us.” 

“ TTiat makes fotir of them,” thought the breeze, 
and could not help laughing out loud. 

“ What are you laughing at ? ” asked the dandelion. 

" I saw you whispering no\^ to the harebell and 
poppy ; but if you breathe a word to them, I won’t 
tell you anything.” 
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" WTiy, of course not/' said the breeze. " I am 
mute as a fish. W'hat is it you waat ? ” 

" \Ye have set up a prettj' little umbrella on me 
top of our seeds. It is the sweetest little playthmg 
imaginable. If you will only blow a little on me, 
the seeds will fly into the air and fall down wherever 
j'ou please. Will you do so ? ” 

" Certainly,” said the breeze. 

And ush 1 it went over the thistle and the dande- 
lion and carried all the seeds with it into the cornfield. 

The burdock stfll stood and 3X)ndered. Its head 
was rather thick, and that was why it waited so long. 
But in the evening a hare leapt over the hedge, 

“ Hide me 1 Save me i ” he cried. “ The farmer’s 
dog Trusty is after me,” 

“ You can creep behind the hedge,” said the bur- 
dock, “ then I ivill hide you.” 

“ You don’t seem to me to be able to do all yon 
promise,” said the hare, “but in time of need one 
must help oneself as one can.” And so he crept in 
safety behind the hedge. 

“ Now jrou may repay me by taking some of my 
seeds "with you over into the cximfimd,” said the 
burdock ; and it broke off some of its many heads 
and fixed them on the hare. 

A little later Trusty came trotting up to the hedge. 
“ Here’s the dog, ’ whispered the burdock, and 
with one spring the hare leapt over the hedge and 
into the rye. 

“ Haven’t you seen the hare, burdock ? ” asked 
Trustj'. “ I see I have got too old to go himting. I 
am quite blind in one eye, and I have completely lost 
mN"- scent." 

“ Yes, I have seen him,” answered the burdock ; 
" and if you will do me a service, I ivill show you 
where he is.” 

Trusty agreed, and the burdock fastened some 
^heads on his back, and said to him ; 
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“ If you -win only rub youisdf against the stile there 
in the cornfield, my seeds wiU fall off. But you must 
not look for the hare there, for a little while ago I saw 
him run into the wood.” 

Trusty dropped the burs on. the field and trotted to 
the wood. 

“ Well, I’ve got my seeds put out in the world all 
right,” said the burdock, and laughed as if much 
pleas^ vdth itself ; " but it is impossible to say what 
vtU become of the thistle and the dandelion, and the 
harebeli and the poppy.” 

Spring had come round once more, and the rye stood 
high already. 

” We are pretty weU off on the whole,” said the rye 
plants. “ Here we stand in a great company, and not 
one of us but belongs to our own noble family. And 
we don’t get in each other's way in the very least. It 
is a grand thing to be in the service of man.” 

But one fine day a crowd of little poppies, and 
thistles and dandelions, and burdocks and harebells 
poked up their heads above ground, all among the 
flourishing rye, 

” What does //ns mean ? ” asked the rye. " Where 
in the world are you sprung from ? ” 

And the poppy looked at the harebell and asked, 

" Where do yott come from ? ” 

And the Aistle looked at the burdock and asked, 

" WTiere in the world have you come from ? ” 

They were aU equally astonished, and it was an 
hour before they had explained. But the rye ivas 
the angriest, and when she had heard aU about Trusty 
and the hare and the breeze she grew quite wild. 

“ T^ank heaven, the farmer shot the hare last 
autumn,” she said ; “ and Trusty, fortunate^, is 
also dead, the old scamp. So I am at peace, as far as 
///cy are concerned. But how dare the breeze promise 
to drop the seeds of the weeds in the fanner's corn- 
field?*’ 

fS.OU) A 
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“ Don’t be in such a passion, j’-ou green said 
the breeze, who had been lying behind the hedge and 
hearing eveiything. " I ask no one’s permission, but 
do as I like ; and now I’m going to make you bow to 
me.” 

Then she passed over the young rye, and the thin 
blades sway^ backwards and forwards. 

“ You see,” she said, '* the farmer attends to hfe 
rye, because that is his business. But the rain and 
the sun and I — we attend to aU of you without respect 
of persons. To our eyes the poor weed is just aS 
pretty as the rich com.” 

The farmer now came out to look at his iy’’e, and 
when he saw the weeds in the cornfield he scratched 
his head aith vexation and began to growL 

” It’s that silly wind that has done this.” he said td 
Jack and WTll. as they stood by his side wth theif 
hands in the pockets of their new trousers. 

But the breeze flew towards them and knocked all 
their hats ofi their heads, and rolled them far a\vaj' iO 
the road. The farmer and the two boys ran aitef 
them, but the ^viad ran faster than they did. 

It finished up by rolling the hats into the ^^llag^^ 
pond, and the farmer and the boj’s had to stand a long 
time fishing for them before they got them out. 

Carl Ewald. 

(TVrwxiatef ly Pryf, G. £. 


King Arthtir’s Last Battle 

Thek were they condescended that King Arthur and 
Sir Mordred should meet berivixt both their hosts, and 
every each of them should bring fourteen j>erson5- 
And they came -with this word unto Arthur. 

Then said he, I am glad that this is done. And 
he went into the field. 

And when Arthur should depart, he warned all his 
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host tliat tm they see any sword drawTi. Look yc come 
on fiwccly, and slay that traitor Sir Mordred, for I in 
no wise tiaist him. In like wise Sir Mordred warned 
his host tliat, An yc see any sword drawn, look that 
yc come on fiercely, and so slaj' all that ever before 
yon standetli : for in no wise I will not trust for 
tliis treaty : for 1 know well my uncle \\'ill be avenged 
upon me.’ 

And so they met as their pointment w-as, and so 
they were agreed and accorded tlioroughly ; and wine 
was fetched, and they drank. 

Right so came an adder out of a little heath bush, 
and it stung a knight on tlic foot. And wlicn the 
knight felt liim stung, he looked down and saw tlic 
adder, and then he drew his sword to slay tlic adder, 
and thought of none oilier harm. And when tlic host 
on both parties saw tliat sword drawn, then tliey blew 
licames, trumpets, and horns, and shouted grimly. 
And so both hosts dressed them togctlicr. 

And King Arthur took his horse, and said, Alas, 
this unhappy day, and so rode to his party : and Sir 
Mordred in hkcmsc. 

And never was there seen a more dolefuller battle in 
Giristian land. For there was but rushing and riding, 
foining and striking, and many a grim word was tliere 
spoken cither to oilier, and many a deadly stroke. 
But ever King Arthur rode throughout tlie battle of 
Sir Mordred many times, and did full nobly as a noble 
king should ; and at all times he fainted never. 

^d Sir Mordred that day put him in devoir, and in 
great peril. And tlius they fought all tlie long day, 
and never stinted, till tlie noble knights were laid to 
the cold earth, and ever they fought stUl, till it ^vas 
near night, and by tliat time was there an himdred 
thousand laid dead upon the dovm. 

Then was Arthur wood WTOth out of measure, when 

An, II. Cfame, A kind of trumpet. 

Ptft him ift dcvoifi Fought strenuously. Wood, Madly* 
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he saw his people so slain from him. Then the king 
looked about hun, and then was he ware of all his hc»t, 
and of all his good knights, were left no more on li\’e 
but two knights, that w'as Sir Lucan de Butlere, and 
his brother Sir Bedivere : and they were full sore 
woxmded. 

Jesu mercy, said the king, where are all mj'' noble 
knights become ? Alas, that ever 1 should see this 
doMul day. For now, said Arthur, I am come to 
mine end. But would to God that I wist where were 
that traitor Sir Mordred, that hath caused all this 
mischief. 

Then was King Arthur ware where Sir Mordred 
leaned upon his sword among a great heap of dead men. 
Now give me my sptear, said Arthur unto Sir Dican, 
for yonder I have espied the traitor that all this woe 
hath wrought. 

Sir, let him be, said Sir Lucan, for he is unhappy • 
and if ye pass this unhappy day, ye shall be right well 
revenged upon him. Therefore, for God’s s^e, my 
lord, leave ofi by this. For blessM be God, ye have 
won the field : for here we be three on live, and with 
Sir Mordred is none on live. And if ye leave ofi now, 
this wicked day of destiny is pasL 
Tide me death, betide me hfe, saith the king, now 
I see him yonder alone, he shall never escape mine 
hands, for at a better avail shall I never have him. 

God sp>eed you well, said Sir Bedivere. Then the 
king got his spear in both his hands, and ran toward 
Sir Mordred, crying. Traitor, now is thy death-day 
come ! 

And when Sir Mordred heard Sir Arthur, he ran 
untilhim with his sword drawn in his hand. And there 
King Arthnr smote Sir Mordred rmder the shield, with 
a fom of his spear throughout the body more than 
a fathom. And when Sir Mordred felt that he had his 
death’s wound, he thrust himself, with the might that 
he had, up to the bur of King Arthur’s spear. 
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. And right so he smote Arthur with his sword holden 
in both his hands, on the side of the head, that the 
su'ord pierced the helmet and the brain-pan, and 
there\vithal Sir Mordred fell stark dead to the earth. 
. And the noble Arthur fell in a swoon to the earth, 
and there he swooned oft-times. And Sir Lucan de 
Butlere and Sir Bedivere oft-times heaved him up. 

And so weakly they led him betwixt them both to a 
little chapel not far from the sea side. And when the 
king was there, he thought him \<fell eased. Then 
heard they people cry in file field. 

• Now go thou, Sir Lucan, said the king, and do me 
to wit what betokens that noise in the field. So Sir 
Lucan departed, for he was grievously wounded in 
many places. And so as he yede, he saw and 
hearkened by the moon-light how fiie piUers and 
robbers were come into the field to pill and to rob 
many a full noble knight of broaches and beads, of 
many a good ring, and of many a rich jewel ; and who 
that were not dead all out, there they slew them for 
their harness and their riches. 

When Sir Lucan understood this work, he came to 
the king as soon as he might, and told him all what he 
had heard and seen. Therefore by my rede, said Sir 
Lucan, it is best that we bring you to some town. I 
would it were so, said the king. 

But I may not stand, my head works so. Ah, Sir 
Launcelot, said King Arthin:, this day have I sore 
missed thee. Alas, that ever I was against thee, for 
now have 1 my death. 

Then Sir Lucan took up the king the one part, and 
Sir Bedivere the other part, and in the lifting the king 
swooned, and Sir Lucan fell in a swoon with the lift . . . 
and thereivith the noble knight’s heart brasL 

And when the king awoke, he beheld Sir Lucan how 
he lay foaming at the mouth. , . . Alas, said the king. 


Do VU3 io witf Find out for me. 


Ycds, Went- 
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this is to me a full heavy sight to see this noble duke 
so die for my sake, for he would have holpen me that 
had more need of help than I. 

Alas, he would not complain him, his heart was so 
set to help me. Now Jesu have mercy upon his souL 

Then Sir Bedivere wept for the death of his brother. 
Leave this mourning and weeping, said the king, for 
all this will not avail me : for, wit thou well, ^ I 
might live myself the deaUi of Sir Lucan would grieve 
me evermore ; but my time hieth fast, said the king. 

Therefore, said Arthur to Sir Bedivere, take thou 
Excalibur, my good sword, and go with it to yonder 
water side, and when thou comest there, I charge thee 
throw my sword in that water, and come again, and 
tell me what thou there seest. 

My lord, said Bedivere, your commandment diah 
be done, and lightly bring you word again. So Sir 
Bedivere departed, and by the way he beheld that 
noble sword, that the pommel and the haft ^vas all of 
precious stones, and then he said to himself, if I throw 
this rich sword in the water, thereof shall never come 
good, but harm and loss. And then Sir Bedivere hid 
Excalibiu under a tree. 

And so as soon as he might he came again imto the 
long, and said he had been at the water, and had 
thrown the sword in the water. 

What saw thou there ? said the king. Sir, he said, 
I saw nothing but waves and winds. 

That is untruly said of thee, said the king ; there- 
fore go thou lightly again, and do my commandment, 
as thou art to me lief and dear, spare not, but throw 
it in. 

Then Sir Bedivere returned again, and took the 
sword in his hand ; and then him thought sin and 
shame to throw away that noble sword ; and so eft he 
hid the sword, and. returned again, and told to the 
king that he had been at the water, and done his 
commandment. 
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What saw thou there ? said the king. Sir, he said, 
I saw nothing but the waters \vappe, and the weaves 
wanne. 

Ah, traitor untrue, said King Arthur, now hast thou 
betrayed me t\vice. \Vho would have weened that 
thou that hast been to me so lief and dear, and thou 
art named a noble knight, and would betray me for the 
richness of the sword. 

But now go again lightly, for thy long tanying 
putteth me in great jeopardy of my life, for I have 
taken cold. And but if thou do now as I bid thee, if 
ever I lUay see thee, I shall slay thee with mine owm 
hands, for thou wouldest for my rich sword see me dead. 

Then Sir Bedivere departed, and went to the sword 
and lightly took it up, and went to the water side, and 
there he teund the girdle about the hilt, and then he 
threw the sword as far into the water as he might, and 
there came an arm and an hand above the water, and 
met it and caught it, and so shook it thrice and 
brandished, and tlien vanished away the hand wth 
the sword in the water. 

So Sir Bedivere came again to the king, and told 
him what he saw. 

Alas, said the king, help me hence, for I dread me 
I have tarried over long. Then Sir Bedivere took the 
king upon his back, and so went with him to that 
water side. 

And when they were at the water side, even fast 
by the bank hoved a little barge, with many fair ladies 
in it, and among them all \vas a queen, and all they 
had black hoods, and all they wept and shrieked when 
they saw King Arthur. 

Now put me into the barge, said the long ; and so 
he did softly. And there received him three queens 
with great mourning, and so they set them down, and 
in one of their laps King Arthm: laid his head. 


Wappe, Lap. 


Wanne, Wane, ebb. 


Bat if. Unless. 
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And then that queen ^d. Ah, dear brother, why 
have ye tarried so long from me ? Alas, this wound on 
your head hath caught over much cold, ^d so thOT 
they rowed from the land ; and Sir Bedivere beheld 
all those ladies go from him. 

Then Sir Bedivere cried. Ah, my lord Arthur, what 
shall become of me now ye go from me, and leave me 
here alone among mine enemies ? 

Comfort thyself, said the king, and do as well as thou 
mayest, for in me is no trust for to trust in. For I 
will into the vale of Avdion, to heal me of my grievous 
wound. And if thou hear never more of me, pray for 
my soul. 

But ever the queens and ladies wept and shaded, 
that it was pity to hear. And as soon as Sir Bedivere 
had lost the sight of the barge, he wept and wailed, 
and so took the forest. 

Malory’s Morie d’ Arthur. 


The Story of Augustine 

In the year of our Lord’s Incarnation 5S2, Maurifins 
became Emperor of Rome, and reign^ twentj’-one 
years. In the tenth year of his reign Gregorj', a man 
reno^vned for learning and piety, was made Pope. In 
the fourteenth year of the same emperor, and about 
the one htmdr^ and fiftieth year after the coming 
of the English into Britain, Gr^ory sent the serv'ant 
of God, St. Augustine, and rrith him certain other 
monks, to preach the Word of God to the English 
nation. 

This is the account which has been handed down 
b}’^ the tradition of our elders and ancestors, in relation 
to Gregory’s moti\'es for taking such an interest in the 
conversion of om nation. 

Some merchants, having arrived at Rome on a 
certain day, exposed many things for sale in the 
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market-place, and many people came thither to buy. 
(Gregory himself went with the rest, and among 
other things saw some bo}^ set for sale — their 
skins white, their coimtenances beautiful, and their 
hair very fair. 

He asked, it is said, from what country or land they 
were brought, and was told that they came from the 
island of Britain, whose inhabitants were all of such 
fair complexions. He then asked whether the people 
of that island were Christians, and \vas told they were 
pagans. 

" Alas 1 ” said he, sighing deeply, " what a pity that 
the author of darkness should possess men of such 
fair countenances ; and that, being remarkable for 
such graceful appearances, they should be devoid of 
inward grace." 

Agam, therefore, he inquired what was the name 
of their nation, and was told that they were called 
Angles. 

“ Truly,” said he, " not without cause are they 
called Angles ; for they have angels’ faces, and it is 
right that such men iiould be partakers with the 
angels in heaven.” 

" Wdiat is the name,” continued he, ” of the province 
from which they are brought ? ” 

The merchants repUed mat they were natives of the 
province of Deiri. 

“ Truly they are Be ira," said he, " for they shall be 
\vithdravTi from the ire [^vrath] of God, and called to 
the mercy of Christ. How is the king of that province 
called? " 

They told him his name was Ella, and St. Gregoiy, 
alluding to it, said, “ Alleluia, the praise of God the 
Creator must be sung in those parts." 

He then went to the Pope, and besought him to send 
preachers to the nation of the English, declaring him- 
self ready to rmdertake that work. Though the Pope 
\vas -willing to grant his request, yet the people of 
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Legend and History 

I. King Alfred and the Old Book 

Alitied — or, as his name should really be spelt, 
Alfred ^ — was the youngest son of King jEthelwulf, 
and was bom at Wantage, in Berkshire, in 849. His 
mother was Osburh, the first, or perhaps the second, 
\vife of ^thelwulf. 

Now a story is told of Alfred and his mother which 
you may perhaps have heard already, and which is 
such a beautiful tale that I am really sorry to have to 
say that it cannot possibly be true. 

We are told that up to the age of twelve years 
Alfred tos fond of hunting and other sports, but that 
he had not been taught any sort of learning — not so 
much as to read his owm tongue. 

But he loved the Old English songs ; and one day 
his mother had a beautiful book of songs with rida 
pictures and fine painted initial letters, such as you 
may often sec in ancient books. And she said to her 
cliildren, '' I \viU give this beautiful book to tlie one of 
you who shaU first be able to read it.'' 

And Alfred said, " Mother, will you really mve me 
the book when I have learned to read it ? '' And 
Osburh said, “ Yea, my son.” So Alfred went and 
found a master, and soon learned to read. Then 
he came to his motlier, and read the songs in the 
beautiful book, and took the book for his own. 

Now' it is a great pit}' that so pretty a stor}' cannot be 
true. And I must tell you why it cannot. Alfred was 
sent to Rome to the Pope when he was four years old ; 
and if the Pope took liim as liis " bishop^n ” and 
anointed him to be king, one cannot help thinking tliat 
he would have him taught to read and to learn Latin. 

J Tliat K tlir rede or coimwl of the A preat many Old 

people were called after the elves or fairies.—.-! uthor. 
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^afteSe 

^ not quite certain proof, as he might have 
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not t^velve years old till 86i. By that time his 
cMdren playing round their mother, 
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Moreover, in 86i, Alfred’s 
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2. The Story of the Cakes 
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there is no proof of it being true. It is said that Alfred 
went and stayed in the hut of a neatherd or s^vineherd 
of his, who loiew who he was, though his ^vife did not 
know him. 

One day the woman set some cakes to bake, and 
bade the king, who was sitting by the fire mending his 
bow and arrows, to tend them. Alfred thought more 
of his bow and arrows than he did of the c^es, and 
let them bum. Then the woman ran in, and cried 
out, “ There, don’t you see the cakes on fire ? Then 
wherefore turn them not ? You’re glad enough to eat 
them when they are piping hot ! ” 

It is almost more strange when we are told by some 
that this S'wineherd or neatherd ^ afterwards became 
Bishop of Winchester. They say that his name was 
Denewulf, and that the king saw that, though he was 
in so lowly a rank, he was naturally a very ^\'ise man. 
So he had him taught, and at last gave him the 
bishopric. But it is hard to believe this, espedally 
as Denewulf, Bishop of Winchester, became bishop 
the very next year. 

3. More Tales of King Alfred 

It shorvs how much pteople always remembered and 
thought of Alfred, that there should be so manj’’ more 
stories told of him than of almost any other of the old 
kings. Onestoryisthat Alfred, wishing to know what 
the Danes were about, and how strong they were, set 
out one day from Athelney in the disguise of a minstrel 
or juggler, and went into the Danish camp, and stayed 
ttere several da}^, amusing the Danes with his play- 
ing, till he had seen aU that he wanted, and then went 
back TOthout any one finding him out. 

1 The story that Alfred took shelter in a herdsman’s cottage l^ne 
Story, and the story that Bishop Dene^vnlf had been a swinehcro is 
another story. But people have very naturally put the two stories 
together, and have thou^t that Dracwulf was the same man in 
whoso hut the cahe-story happened. But no old writer distinctly 
says so, and Indeed the two stones come from different writers. 
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Now there is actually nothing impossible in this 
story, but v/e do not find it in anj' WTitcr earlier than 
Wiluam of Malmesburj', who lived in the t\velfth 
tury. And it is the sort of story which one finc^ 
turning up in different forms in different ages ana 
coimtnes. For instance, exactly the same story i5 
told of a Danish king Anlaf. So it is one of those 
things which you cannot at all believe for certain. 

This is what j'ou may call a soldier’s stora’’, while 
some of the others are rather what monks and clergy- 
men would like to tell. Thus there is a tale which^ 
told in a great many different ways, but of which the 
foUo%ving is the oldest shape. 


The Story of King Alfred and Saint Cuthberht^ 

Now King Alfred was driven from his kingdom by 
the Danes, and he lay hid for three years in the isle of 
Glastonbury.- And it came to pass on a day that ah 
his folk were gone out to fish, save only AlfrM himself 
and his ^vife, and one seiwant whom he loved. 

And there came a pilgrim ® to the king, and begged 
for food. And the king said to his servant, " ^Vhat 
iood have we in the house?" And his servasA- 

r I have seen in many books so mnch of this story told M peop^ 
nowadays think po^blo— namely, the story of Alfred's charity to th| 
poor jnaiL Now it is quite possible that this may bo true, and th^ 
the rest is an addition whiai has g i x > wn round about it. But ^ 
have no e\ndence that it fa so, and we have no right to take a P*^ 
of a story by itself in this way. The writers who tell ns one part t^ 
us the rest, and if we t<dl the story at aH, we should tell the whoij 
story. I therefore tell it amply as a legend, found only In wnte^ 
who wrote long after the time. Some of it may be true ; but it 
not fair to pick out just so much as we think possible, and to tell thav 
much as if it were certainly true. 

2 Here you will at once see two mistakes. Alfred was notmd fo> 
three years, and it was not at Glastonbury that he was hid. But tb^ 
Life cf Saint Cutkbnt, from which the story comes, was written in th^ 
north of England, and there they had no doubt heard of so famous & 
place as Glastonbury, hut Imew nothing of Athelney, 

’The writer, by speaking of a pngrim, clearly shows that he wa^ 
thfnVing of GlastoDDUTy rathcT than of Athelney, as there was nt^ 
monastery at Athelney at that time. 
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ans^ven.‘d. “ M}* lord, we have bjit one loaf and a little 
\Wne.” Tlicn the king ga\T thanks to Go<l, and said, 
" Give half of tlie loaf and half of the wine to this poor 
pilgrim.” 

So the scraMiit did as his lord commanded him, and 
gave to the pilgrim half of the loaf and half of the wine, 
and the pilgrim gave great tlianks to the king. And 
when the scra’ant returned, he found the loaf whole, 
and the \rinc as mucli as there had been aforetime. 
And he greatly wondered, and he wondered also how 
the pilgrim had come into the isle, for that no man 
could come there save by water, and the pilgrim had 
no boat. And the king greatly wondered also. 

And at the ninth hour came hack the folk wlio had 
gone to fi.sh. And thej’ bad three boats full of fish, 
and they said, " Im, we liave caught more fi.rii this day 
than in all the three vears that we have tarried in this 
island.” .And the kmg was glad, and he and his folk 
were meny' ; yet he pondered mucli upon that which 
had come to pass. 

And when night came, the king went to his bed with 
Ealhs\\itli his wife. And the Lady slept, but the king 
lay awake and tliouglit of all that had come to pass 
bj’ day. And presently he saw a great light, like the 
brightness of tlie sun, and he saw an old man with 
black hair, clothed in priest’s garments, and arith a 
mitre on his head, and holding in his right hand a book 
of the Gospels adorned with gold and gems. And the 
old man blessed the king, and the king said unto him, 

" \\iio art tliou ? ” 

And he answered, " Alfred, my son, rejoice ; for I 
am he to whom thou didst this day give thine alms, 
and 1 am called Cuthberht the soldier of Christ. Now 
be strong and very courageous, and be of joyful heart, 
and hearken diUgcntly to the things widen I say unto 
thee ; for henccfortli I will be Oiy shield and thy 
friend, and I will watch over thee and over thy sons 
after dice, 

(8,011) 


5 
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“ And now I mil tell thee what thou must do. 
up early in the morning, and blow thine horn thnre, 
that thine enemies may hear it and fear, and by ^ 
ninth hour thou shalt have around thee five hund^ 
men harnessed for the battle. And this shall be a sign 
unto thee tliat thou mayest believe. And after sev^ 
days thou shalt have by God’s gift and -my help all the 
folic of this land gathered unto thee upon the mount 
that is called Ass^dum.*^ 

“ And thus shalt thou fight against thine enenu^ 
and doubt not that thou ^alt overcome them. Be 
thou therefore glad of heart, and be strong and v^ 
courageous, and fear not, for God hath given thuie 
enemies into thine hand. And He hath given thee 
also all this land and the kingdom of thy fathers, to 
thee and to thy sons, and to thy sons’ sons after thee. 

" Be thou faithful to me and to my folk, because 
that linto thee is given all the land of Albion . Be thou 
righteous, because thou art chosen to be the King of 
ah Britain. So may God be merciful imto thee, and 
I will be thy friend, and none of thine enemies diall 
ever be able to overcome thee.” 

Then was King Alfred glad at heart, and he was 
strong and very courageous, for that he knew that he 
would overcome his enemies by the help of God and 
Saint Cuthberht his patron. So in the morning he 
arose, and sailed to the land, and blew his horn three 
times ; and when his friends heard it they rejoiced, 
and when his enemies heard it they feared. 

And by the ninth hour, according to the \vord of the 
Lord, there were gathered unto him five hundred men 
of the bravest and dearest of his friends. And he 
spake unto them, and told them all that God had said 
rmto them by the mouth of His servant Cuthberht ; 

* The •writer evidently confcmnds Elhmidun (Edington), thepla<w 
of Alfred’s victory, 'vritn Ascesdun (Ashdo’wn), 'where one of jEthel- 
rcd’s battles was iou^t, and perfia^ ■with the real Assandun where 
the great battle was loog after in 1016. 
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and he told them that, by the gift of God and by the 
help of Saint Cuthberht, they would overcome tlieir 
enemies and van back their own land. And he bade 
them, as Saint Cuthberht had taught him, to be pious 
towards God and righteous towards men. And he 
bade his son Edward, who was by him, to be faithful 
to God and Saint CutJiberht, and so he should alwa3fs 
have the \'ictory over his enemies. So thej' went 
forth to battle, and smote tlieir enemies, and over- 
came them ; and King Alfred took the kingdom of 
all Britain, 1 and he ruled well and wisely over the just 
and the unjust for the rest of his da5's. 

Now is there any truth in all this story ? I think 
there is this much, that Allred, for some reason or 
other, thought he was under the special protection of 
Saint Cuthbert. I have hvo reasons for flunking so : 
first, because it is rather remarkable that a Northum- 
brian ^vriter should go out of his way to tell so long 
a story about a West Saxon king, unless he really 
had something to do \vitli his own saint ; and secondly, 
is not our parish church in Wells called Saint Cuth- 
bert 's ? 

Now it is not often that we find a church in the 
^uth called after a saint who is hardly knoum except 
in the north. There must be some special reason for 
it ; and if, when Alfred was in Somersetshire, any 
dream or anything else made him think that Saint 
Cuthbert \vas helping him, we can understand why 
either he or other men after him should call a church 
in that neighbourhood by the name of a saint whom 
otherwise mey were not ukely to know much about. 

Professor E. A. FREE^LaN: 

Old English History for Children. 

' The writer seems to have had very little notion of the division. of 
the land between Alfred and Guthonn or Guthrum. 
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The Story of Wat Tyler 

"Wat Tyler, Jack Straw, and John Ball had as^nAl^ 
their company together in a place called Smithfield. 
where every Friday there is a market of horses, ana 
there were more than twenty thousand ; tbou^ 
there were many still in the town, drinking and mak- 
ing merrj’’ though paying for nothing, for they were 
happy that made them best cheer. . , 

These people in Smithfield had with them the king s 
banners, which were delivered to them the day before. 
Now aU these gluttons were of one mind to overrun 
and rob London that same day ; for their captains 
said they had done nothing as yet. 

“ These liberties that the king hath pYen us," said 
they, " are but of small profit to us. Let us all be or 
one accord, and let us overrun this rich and poweiM 
dty ere they of Essex, Norwich, Reading, Oxform 
Guildford, L}Tin, Stafford, Yarmouth, Lincoln, Y^ork, 
and Durham do come hither. For all these will come 
hither, Baker and Lister will bring them, but if we be 
first lords of London, and have possession of the riches 
^at are therein, we shall not repent ; but if we leave 
it, thej' that come after will have it from us.”_ 

To this counsel they all agreed ; and therenith the 
ling came that way, unaware of them, for he had 
thought to have pa:^ed that way out of Inndon ; and 
with him were forty horse. BTien he came before 
the abbey of St Bartholomew, and beheld aU these 
people, then the king stopped, and said he wouid_ go 
no fariher till he knew what ailed these people, saying, 
if they were in trouble he would again appease them. 
The lords that were with him tarried also, when they 
saw the king tarry. 

ViTien Wat Tyler saw the king tarrv, he said to his 
prople, " Sirs, yonder is the king, I will go and speak 
with him. Stir not far hence unless I make you a sign. 
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and when I make you that sign, come on and slay all 
of them except the king. But do tlic king no hurt ; 
he is young, and we shall do with him as we list, and 
shall lead him witli lus all about England ; so shall we 
be lords of the realm without a doubt.” 

Now there w.as a doublet-maker of London, called 
John Tyclc, and he had brought these gluttons forty 
doublets, which they wore ; then he asked of these 
captains who should pay him for his doublets ; he 
demanded thirty marks. Wat Tyler answered him 
and said, *' Friend, appease yourself, thou shalt be 
well paid ere this day be ended ; keep thee near me, 
I uill be thy surety.” Therewith he spurred his horse 
and departed from the company, and came to the 
king, so near him that his horsc'’s head touched the 
croup of the king's horse. 

Tlic first word he said was, " Sir King, secst thou 
all yonder people ? " 

" Yes, truly,” said the king. ” Wherefore askest 
thou ? ” 

" Because," said he, " they be all at my command, 
and have sworn to me faith and trutli, to do all that 
1 will have them do." 

" In a good time,” said the king, " I should be well 
pleased it should be so.” 

Then Wat Tyler said, for he nothing desired but 
riot, " WTiat, belicvest thou, king, that these people, 
and as many more as be in London at my command, 
will depart from thee tlius without having thy letters ? " 

" No,” said the king, " ye shall have them, they be 
ordained for you and shall be delivered every one 
in turn ; wherefore, good fellows, withdraw fair and 
easily to your people, and cause them to depart out of 
London ; for it is our purpose that each of you, by 
villages and townships, shall have the letters, as I 
have promised you.” 

At these words Wat Tyler cast his eyes upon a sijuire 
who was there with the king, bearing the king's 
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sword ; and Wat Tyler bated greatly that same squire, 
for the same squire had displeased him before. 

" What,” said Tyler, “ art thou here ? Give me 
thy dagger.” 

Nay,” said the squire, “ that I will not do. Where- 
fore should I give it thee ? ” 

The king looked at the sqwe and said, " Give it 
him ; let him have it." So me squire took it to him, 
sorely against his will. 

\Smen Wat Tyler had it he began to play ivith it, 
and turned it in his hand, and said again, “ Give me 
thy sword.” 

' Nay." said the squire, " it is the king' s sword. 
Thou art but a knave, and if there were no more here 
than thou and I, thou durst not speak* those words for 
as much gold as all yonder abbey." 

" By my faith," said Wat Tyler, " I will never eat 
food till I have thy head.” 

At these words the Mayor of London came to the 
king ivith twelve horse, well armed under their coats, 
and he brake through the press and saw and heard 
how Wat Tyler conducted himself. 

He said to him, “ Ha 1 thou knave, how is it that 
thou art so bold in the king’s presence to speak such 
words ? It is too much for thee to do so.” 

Then the king began to grow impatient, and said, 
“ Set hands on him. ' 

When the king said this, Tyler said to the Mayor, 
” In God’s name, have I said oueht to displease 
thee ? " 

“ Yes, truly,” quoth the Mayor, " thou false knave. 
Shalt thou spMk thus in the presence of the king, my 
natural lord ? I desire not to live unless thou shalt 
dearly pay for it.” 

With these words the Mayor drew out his sword, 
and struck Tyler so great a blow on the head that he 
fell down at tiie feet of his horse. Now as soon as he 
was fallen, they surrounded him, so that he was not 
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seen of his company. Then a squire of tlic king, 
called John Standish, alighted, dre\v out his sword, 
and tlrrust it into Wat Tj'lcr so that he died. 

Tlicn the ungracious people there, perceiving their 
captain slain, began to murmur among themselves, 
and said, " Ah, our captain is slain — let us go and slay 
them all." 

Thercwitli they arranged themselves on the place 
in the manner of battle, with their bows before them. 
Then the king did a great deed of daring, howbeit all 
tiuncd out for the best. For as soon as Tyler was on 
tlic ground, the king departed from all his company, 
and, all alone, he rode to tliose people ; and said to has 
owm people, " Sirs, none of you foUow me, let me go 
alone." 

^\^len he came before these imgradous people, who 
put themselves in order to revenge their captain, the 
king said, " Sirs, what ailcUi you ? Ye shall have 
no captain but me : I am your king ; be all' of you 
in rest and peace." 

So most of the people who heard the king speak, 
and saw him among them, were shamefaced, and began 
to grow peaceable and to depart. But some, such as 
were malicious and evil, would not dep.art, but made 
as though they w'ould do somewhat. 

Then tlie lang returned to his own company, and 
asked of them what was best to be done. Then he 
was counselled to withdraw into the field ; for to fly 
away was no gain. 

The Mayor said, " It is good that we do so, for I 
tliink surely we shall shortly have some comfort of 
the people of London, who are prepared and have 
their mends and servants ready armed in their 
houses." 

In the meantime rumour ran through London that 
these unhappy people were likely to slay the king 
and the Mayor in Smithfield. Because of this rumour 
all manner of good men of the king’s party issued out 
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of their housefe and lodgings well armed, and so came 
all to Smithfield, and to the field where the king was, 
and they were to the nnmher of seven or eight thousand 
men weU armed. 

First thither came Sir Richard Knolles and Sir 
Perduccas d’ Albert well accompanied, and many of 
the Aldermen of London, and with them six hundred 
men in armour. A powerful man of the city, who was 
the Mug’s draper, called Nicholas Bramber, brought 
with him a great company, and ever as they came 
they ranged themselves afoot in order of battle. On 
the other side these unhappy people were ready ranged 
to give battle, and they had with them many of the 
Mug's banners. 

Then the lords said among themselves, " What shall 
we do ? We see here our enemies who would gladly 
Slav us, if they might have the upper hand of us." 

Sir i^chard Knolles advised to go and fight with 
them and slay them all. The Mng would not consent 
thereto, but said, " Nay, I wiU not so do ; I will 
send to them, commandmg them to return again my 
banners, and thus we shall see what they intend to 
do. But, either by fairness or otherwise, I \vill have 
them." 

“ That is wdl said,” quoth the Earl of Salisbury. 

Then three knights were sent to them, and tiiey 
made signs to the people not to shoot ; and when they 
came so near them that their speech might be heard, 
they said, “ Sirs, the king commandeth you to return 
his banners, and we think he will have mercy on you.” 
So they delivered again the banners, and sent them to 
the king. 

They were also commanded, on pain of losing their 
heads, that all such as had letters of the king should 
bring them forth, and send them again to me king. 
So many delivered up their letters, but not alL Then 
the long caused them all to be tom in his presence ; 
and as soon as the king’s banners were delivered again 
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these unhappy people cast do\vn their bows, ^ brake 
their arrav, and returned to London. ' 

Sir Richard KnoUes was sore displeased because he 
might not go to slay them all ; but the king said he 
would be revenged on them well enough ; and so he 
was aftenvards. 

Thus these foolish people departed, some one way 
and some another, and the king, and his lords and all 
his company, entered into London wth great joy. 

The first journey the king made was to the princess, 
his mother, who was in a castle called the Queen’s 
Wardrobe ; and there she had tarried two days and 
two nights sore dismayed, as she had good reason. 
When she saw the king, her son, she was greatly 
rejoiced, and said, “‘Ah, fair son, what pain and great 
sorrow I have suffered for you this day.’’ 

Then the king answered and said, " Certainly, 
madam, I know it well ; but now rejoice and thank 
God, for now it is time, I have this day recovered 
mine heritage, and the realm of England, which I had 
near lost.’’ 

Thus the king tarried that day ivith his mother, 
and every lord went peaceably to his own lodgings. 

Then was a proclamation made in every street in 
the king’s name, that aU manner of men, not being 
of the city of London, and not having dwelt there the 
space of one year, sho^d depart, and if any such should 
be found there on Simday by the sun-rising, they 
should be taken as traitors to the king, and lose their 
heads. This proclamation having bwn made, there 
was none that durst break it, and so all manner of men 
departed and scattered abroad, every man to his own 
place. 

John Ball and Jack Straw were foimd hidden in 
an old house, thinking to have stolen away, but they 
could not, for they were accused by their own men. 
Of the taldng of them the king and his lords were 
glad and struck off their heads, which were set on 
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London Bridge, and Wat Tyler’s also ; bat the valiant 
men's Leads were taken down that the3'' had set there 
the Thursday before. 

These tidings were spread abroad, so that the people 
of the other counties, who were coming to London, 
returned back again to their own homes and durst 
come no farther. 

Sir John Froissart's Chrcmiclcs. 


The Cup of Water 

No touch in the history of the minstrel-king David 
gives us a more warm ana personal feeling towards him 
than his longing for the water at the well of Bethlehem. 
Standing as the incident does in the smnmary of the 
characters of his mighty men, it is apt to appear to m 
as if it had taken place in his latter days ; but su^ is 
not the case — it befell while he was stul under thirty, 
in the time of his persecution by SauL 

It was when the last attempt at reconciliation with 
the king had been made, \vhen the affectionate parting 
with the generous and faithful Jonathan had taken 
place, when Saul was hunting him like a partridge on 
the mountains on the one side, and the Philistines had 
nearly taken his life on the other, that David, out- 
lawed, yet loyal at the heart, sent his aged parents to 
the land of Moab for refuge, and himself took up his 
abode in the caves of the -^d limestone hills that had 
become familiar to him when he was a shepherd. 
Brave captain and HeaT^n-destined king as he was, 
his name attracted round him a motley group of those 
that were in distress, or in debt, or discontented, and 
among them were the “ mighty men ” whose brave 
deeds won them the foremost parts in that army with 
which Dawd was to f ulfil the ancient promises to his 
people. There were his three nephews — Joab the 
ferocious and imperious, the chivalrous Abishai, and 
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Asahel, the fleet of foot ; there was the warlike Levite 
Benaiah, who slew lions and lion-like men ; and others 
who, like David himself, had done battle with the 
gigantic sons of Anak. Yet even these valiant men, 
so \vild and lawless, could be kept in check by the voice 
of their young captain ; and outlaws as they were, 
they spoiled no peaceful villages, they lifted not their 
hands against the persecuting monarch, and the neigh- 
bouring farms lost not one lamb through their violence. 
Some at least listened to the song of their warlike 
minstrel : — 


“ Come, ye children, and hearken to me ; 

I will teach you the fear of the Lord. 

■ What man is he that lusteth to live. 

And would fain see good days ? 

Let him refrain his tongue from evil. 

And his lips that they speak no giule ; 

Let him eschew e^^l, and do good ; 

Let him seek peace, and ensue it.” 

With such strains as these, sung to his harp, the 
warrior gained the hearts of his men to enthusiastic 
love, and gathered followers on all sides, among them 
eleven fierce men of Gad, ivith faces like lions and feet 
swift as roes, who swam the Jordan in time of flood, 
and fought their way to him, putting all enemies in the 
valleys to fight. 

But the Eastern sim burnt on the bare rocks. A 
huge fissure, opening in the mountain ridge, encum- 
bered at the bottom with broken rocks, with precipi- 
tous banks scarcely affording a footing for the wild 
goats — such is the spot where, upon a cleft on the 
steep precipice, stUl remain the foundations of the 
“ hold,” or tower, believed to have been Daidd’s re- 
treat ; and near at hand is the lovV-browed entrance 
of the galleried cave, alternating between narrow pas- 
sages and spacious halls, but all oppressively hot and 
close. Waste and wUd, without a bush or a tree, in 
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the feverish atmosphere of Palestine, it was a desolate 
r^on, and at length the wanderer’s heart fainted in 
him, as he thought of his own home, with its rich and 
lovely terraced slopes, green with wheat, treUised with 
vines, and clouded with grey olive, and of the cool 
dstems of living water by the gate of which he loved 
to sing — 

“ He shall feed me in a green pasture. 

And lead me forth beside the waters of comfort.” 

His parched, longing Ups gave utterance to the sigh, 
" Oh that one would give me to drink of the water of 
the weU of Bethlehem that is by the gate 1 ” 

Three of his brave men — apparently Abishai, Be- 
naiah, and Eleazar — heard the wish. Between their 
mountain fastness and the dearly-loved spring lay the 
host of the PhUistines ; but their love for their leader 
feared no enemies. It was not only water that he 
longed for, but the water from the fountain which he 
bad loved in his childhood. They descended from 
their chasm, broke through the midst of the enemy’s 
arm}', and drew the water from the favourite spring, 
bearing it back, once again through the foe, to the 
tower upon the rock 1 Deeply moved was their chief 
at this act of self-devotion — so much moved that the 
water seemed to him too sacred to be put to his own 
use. " My God forbid it me that I should do this 
thing. Shall I drink the blood of these men that have 
put their Uves in jeopardy ? for ivith the jeopardy of 
their Uves they brought it.” And as a haUowed md 
precious gift, he poured out imto the Lord the water 
obtained at the price of such peril to his followers. 

Charlotte M. Yonge : 

A Book of Golden Deeds, 
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Half a Crown’s Worth of Fighting 

It happened, fortunately perhaps for the Lowlands, 
that the wild Highlanders were as much addicted 
to quarrel with each other as %vith their Lowland 
neighbours. Two clans, or rather two leagues or 
confederacies, composed each of several separate 
clans, fell into such deadly feud with each other as 
filled the whole neighbourhood with slaughter and 
discord. 

When this feud or quarrel could be no otherwise 
ended, it was resolved that the difference should be de- 
cided by a combat of thirty men of the Clan Chattan, 
against the same number of the Clan Kay ; that the 
battle should take place on the North Inch of Perth, 
a beautiful and level meadow, in part surroimded by 
the river Tay ; and that it should be fought in presence 
of the king and his nobles. 

Now there was a cruel policy in this arrangement ; 
for it was to be supposed that all the best and leading 
men of each clan woiild desire to be among the thirty 
which were to fight for their honom-, and it was no less 
to be expected that the battle would be very bloody 
and desperate. Thus, the probable event would be, 
that both clans, having lost very many of their best 
and bravest men, would be more easily managed 
in future. Such was probably the view of the l^g 
and his counsellors in permittmg this desperate con- 
flict, which, however, was much in the spirit of the 
times. 

The parties on each side were drawn out, armed with 
sword and target, axe and dagger, and stood looking 
on each other with fierce and savage aspects, when, 
just as the signal for fight was expected, the com- 
mander of the Clan Chattan preccived that one of 
liis men, whose heart had failed him, had deserted 
his standard. 
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There was no time to seek another man from the 
clan, so the chieftain, as his only resource, was obliged 
to offer a reward to any one who would fight in the 
room of the fugitive. Perhaps you think it might be 
difficult to get a man w'ho, for a small hire, would 
undergo the perils of a battle which was likely to be 
so obstinate and deadly. But in that fighting age 
men valued their fives lightly. One Hen^ Wynd, a 
citizen of Perth, and a saddler by trade, a little bandy- 
legged man, but of great strength and activity, and 
well accustomed to use the broadsword, offered him- 
self, for half a French crown, to serve on the part of 
the Qan Chattan in the battle of that day. 

The signal was then given by sound of the royal 
trumpets, and of the great Mar-bagpipes of the High- 
landers, and the two parties fell on each other with me 
utmost fury ; their natural ferocity of temper being 
excited by feudal hatred against the hostile clan, zeal 
for the honour of their own, and a consciousness that 
thw were fighting in presence of the king and nobles 
of Scotland. 

As they fought with the two-handed sivord and axe, 
the wounds they inflicted on each other were of a 
ghastly size and character. Heads w'erc cloven 
asunder, limbs were lopped from the trunk. The 
meadow w’as soon drenched with blood, and covered 
with dead and woimded men. 

In the midst of the deadly conflict, tlie chieftain of 
the Clan Chattan observ^ed tliat Henry Wjmd, after he 
had slain one of the Clan Kay, drew aside, 'and did not 
seem willing to fight more. 

“ How is this," said he, " art tlrou afraid ? " 

" Not I," answered Henry ; " but I have done 
enough of work for half a en'own." 

" Forward and fight," said the Highland chief ; " he 
that doth not grudge his da 3 ’’s work, 1 will not stint 
him in his wages.” 

Thus encouraged, Henry^ Wynd again plunged into 
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the conflict, and, by his excellence as a swordsman, 
contributed a great deal to the victory, which at length 
fell to the Qan Chattan. Ten of the victors, with 
Henry Wjmd, whom the Highlanders called the Gow 
CJirom (^at is, the crooked or bandy-legged smith, for 
he was both a smith and a saddler, war-saddles being 
then made of steel), were left alive, but they were all 
wounded. 

Only one of the Clan Kay survived, and he ^vas 
unhurt. But this single individual dared not oppose 
himself to eleven men, though aU more or less injured, 
but, throwing himself into the Tay, swam to the other 
side, and went off to cany to the Highlands the news 
of his clan’s defeat. It is said he was so iU received 
bj^ his kinsmen that he put himself to death. 

Some part of the above story is matter of tradition, 
but the general fact is certain. Henry Wynd was re- 
warded to the Highland chieftain’s best abihties ; but 
it was remarked that, when the battle ivas over, he was 
not able to tell the name of the clan he had fought for, 
replying, when asked on which side he had been, that he 
was fighting for his own. Hence the proverb, " Every 
man for his own hand, as Heiuy Wynd fought.” 

Sir Walter Scott: 

Tales of a Grandfather. 


The Night after Hastings 

[On I 4 tli October, ro66, a great body of men from all 
parts of Europe, a few of them ItaEan, many Breton, but 
most of them French, led by \Mlliam the Duke of Nor- 
mandy, who claimed Ed^vara the Confessor’s inheritance, 
defeated i^n a hillside called " Hastings Plain " above 
the river Brcde tlie less civilized supporters of Harold, 
who, under that provindal noble, liad marched at full 
speed from Yorkshire to meet the invaders. The contest 
was not determined till very late in the day, and, while 
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there was no regular pursuit, the cutting ofi of laggar^ 
and the attempt to prevent the information and reorgani- 
i^tiou of the enemy could only be pursued after sunset.] 

The hermit in the wood beyond the Brede w'as very 
proud. He was not proud by nature — on the con- 
trary, it tvas humility which had made him become a 
hermit, but a long acquaintance with mankind, with 
whom he favourably compared, and the increasing 
reverence of his neighbours had made him proud. He 
tvas proud because Si the way from Dungeness through 
the Weald up to Crowborough Top he wns the only 
Holy Man. There were, indeed, the parish priests, 
though but few even of these in the uplands, in the 
mar^ panshes, and especially along the seashore, but 
they were of httle account in his eyes, and of no very 
great account in those of their parishioners. Some 
were brazenly married and given to argument that 
such maniage was tolerable. All were drunken. He 
would wager that there ^vas no m£in tonsured between 
Thames and the sea that could properly interpret the 
Creed : the Apostles' Creed, let alone the Nicene 
Creed. Nay, there were few that did not make a slip 
in the spoken parts of the Mass, and when it came to 
singing it vns deplorable. 

For his part it was his bounden duty to ivalk over 
into the valley of the Rother and hear Mass upon 
SuncHys and upon certain Feasts, but he sat there in 
his httle hut waiting for the day when good hermits 
should be the pattern of mankind, and he himself 
should be a priest as a priest should be. But he would 
not take orders ; not he ; he would have nothing to do 
with the accursed hand of Stigand. He had once 
walked to Canterbury. It had taken him two da}^, 
and the sight he saw at the end of it was quite enough. 
He cursed all those who made lax the service of God, 
and when any man made mention of the Archbishop 
in his presence he spat upon the ground. 

He sat thus lonely in his little hut, with an expecta- 
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tion •which was at once "vague and convincing that 
better things were at hand. The lords were decayed, 
the clergy were corrupt, ignorant and rare, the popu- 
lace had no voice — even the keen and talkative men 
who worked about the charcoal smelting-forges -were 
besotten in temperament and servile ; but better 
things were at hand. How they would come he could 
not tell. He thought, indeed, that the worst of the 
darkness had past, for there had been news, days 
and days past, of the landing of yet another host of 
pirates ; yet he waited with an interior faith for order, 
for a light spread over the land and for a dignified 
and fix^ society. 

He was just upon eighty years old. He had some- 
thing of a memory — and, above all, a tradition — of 
better things, for his father had revered and followed 
Dunstan, and he himself had hung up against the wall 
of his hut a leaden image of that man whom he already 
called a saint. In Mayfield he had friends who 
thoroughly agreed with this contempt of his for the 
decline of the countryside, and who partially imder- 
stood his clinging to a resurrection of it. 

Filled thus ■with a large dream, very confused but 
very powerful, he sat that night and slowly drank 
his ale out of a large, round, wooden bowl which he 
held up to his mouth -with both hands as he supped it. 
It was a good four hours after sundo^vn and there was 
no kind of noise in the Vale of Brede. A damp and 
somewhat cold mist -was over all the countryside, and 
every now and then one could hear the drip of the wet 
f allin g from the leaves of the trees. 

To him thus melancholy there stumbled in through 
the opening of the hut (for it had no door) a wormded 
man. 

This man ■was "very tail in stature, not "very broad- 
shouldered, strong in the muscles of the arms, and 
Uncertain in his gait. His face rvas long and narrow, 
hair let to grow for weeks straggled over it, and it 

(8,0U) 6 
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was as pale and dull as a wet leaf in autumn. The 
man light blue eyes, not without fever. He 
staggered down, flopping upon the bench which ran 
by^e side of the hut, and stared at the hermit for a 
good half-minute before speaking ; the hermit, looking 
at him, saw that all his left arm was bandaged up in 
ro^h rags ; they were di^ and saturated mth blo^ 

The new-comer spoke in a weak tone and yet yith 
violence, but what he said was quite unintelligible. 
From his accent he was certainly northern, perhaps 
a Northumbrian man, but it ivas stupid of him to 
speak his language in the south. The hermit spoke 
rapidly to him in Latin. It meant nothing to him. 
Then he spoke to bim slowly in Latin, but the man 
only rephed by a stupid glme. Then the hermit, in' 
a careful and very chosen accent, recited what vns 
best known as a common greeting between wanderers 
and himself, separating out each sjhable. 

“ Fi-li mi quid qure-ris ? ” 

The stranger, who "was already drooping with 
haustion, looked at bim duUy, and rephed by puUing 
out a loose tooth and letting Im chin fall upon his chesL 
The hermit had not known that there were men this 
side of the sea who could not understand so simple a 
Latin phrase. There ■was no one in Sussex but could 
have answered it. That a Kentish man should not 
follow the spteech of men from doivn the coast would 
be excusable enough, for the dialects of the coast varied, 
but that any human man should be quite dumb before 
the simplest conventional phrase of everyday Latin 
was a thin g the hermit could not imderstand. He had 
heard that the pirates were like this, and there fell 
Upon him that disgust and fear of the barbarian which, 
to men who love civilization and order, is the disgust 
and fear of a reptile ; but his Christian spirit overcame. 

He let the wounded man lie down up>on the bench. 


Fi-li mi(ftt), elc., Son, vlmt do you ask of me t 
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lie crtvrncd limi witli n Utif-l: cloth, aiu! he jmt uiKl''r 
ht<; !i«U n heap uf iinw. Tlic Nvoimdfxl man l.ny tlierc 
and tfarttl, ‘•till miit*- •itupidly, iiove at the Intming 
tow in ihf t-aUriw-lvowl, now at the ilnrkne^s outside 
the doonv.ay. As he l.iy, lie tiiiit tried contimnUy 
bct^vTcti his mollen lip-, and ^^lth liis woiindrtl nntl 
htohrn mouth woids of the nonh coimtn- ; that 
Tostiy tt.iQ a pre.it lord: tlinl H.arold w.is a gnsit 
lord : tint h'- Iniew not which was lord of Im lord ; 
that lords should not force ixior men to fu,dit ; that 
he liad come thrmnth many lands and hated them all ; 
lint he hated most this l.md in whiUi a phin man was 
asked to fiftht a{:atnst hoiscs. and was liil aliout the 
head wath iron, .and in which not even the men of the 
place would sjicak a Chrrsti.an t«n[;ue. but only soro'iy'. 
5^ far ns any emolion r> niaincd in him, it was a fe.ar 
that the luniiit would bewitch him. He had dis- 
tinctly heard him use tlic langung'' of incantation. 

Me.anwhile the hermit understood iiothintt of all this, 
hut w.ts still hewaldcrcd, wondiniig who on earth tlus 
tnan could \ k . and disudirii; at hast that he must l>c 
one of those nir.ates who had so rc-ccntly landed, and of 
whom he had heard lh.it tlu v were not ten miic.s away, 
and whose b.altle it was wlncJi bad made a distant 
clamour over the brow of tlie hill that s’cr}' afternoon. 

Tlie old man sat there quite silent, and hit bv bit 
his wounded guest muttered IciS and less audibly, 
and wa.s at hast silent also. 

It was now near midnight when the hermit heard 
outside the noise of horse-hoofs soughing in tlic wet 
clay of the woodland. lie had more aasitors, Tlicrc 
came in two men very different from anj'tlung he had 
met before. Tlic one was still covered in acoat of fine- 
linked mail, wath a Icatlicr girdle and hanging from 
it a very large sword. Hb head w.as uncovered and 
round, the hair cropped close, the face clean sliavcn, 
with a square jaw and vigorous deep browm eyes. 
Tlic other was dressed in fine dotli, ids gloves had 
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fur upon them, and he carried himself like a man who 
was ^ways dainty and unwilling to undergo fatigue. 

In these men there was no hesitatiom The first 
of them (who was in armour) spoke at once in the 
Church Latin with such an accent as the hermit had 
heard on the lips of monks from Devonriiire, with 
whistling “ u's ’'^and broad " a’s ” but with a foreign' 
thinness. He asked whether any man had taken 
refuge in the hut. Then his eye fell upon the figure 
which lay quite still upou the bench. That companion 
of his who was not in armour spoke in a sort of soft 
and musical southern Latin ^vhich the hermit could 
still just follow, and rep^eated the question of his com- 
panion. The hermit answered : 

" My lords, you are great lords. I know nothing of 
this man, except that I have given hiin charitv.” 

The new-comers were soldiers, and true soldiers had 
never yet been in the island. Their reticence, their de- 
drion, their immediate actions, were appalling to the 
hermit. The riiort man in armour beckoned sharply 
towards the outer darkness. He was at once obeyed. 
Two serving-men, short also, bullet-headed also, 
stamped with the same stamp as their lord, came in at 
once, leading between them a tall, fair, lumbering man 
who was closely bormd. They bade him speak to the 
wounded figure on the bench and interpret for them. 
The prisoner did not disobey, but quite willingly spoke 
in that modem dialect of his a few incomprehensible 
words, and then shook his head. The hermit did not 
understand the words, but he half understood the 
gesture. He leant over the bench, and making the 
sign of the Cross upon himself and afterwards in the 
air above the head of the wounded man, he said to 
them in Latin : “ He is dead.” 

The Norman knight and his Italian companion 
stood somewhat relied at the news, but not un- 
pleased, as if a long quest, to which thw had been 
ordered, and which they had themselves thought use- 
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less, was now ended. They left with the hermit two 
of their serving-men and money for the burial and for 
one Mass only. The money was of a sort tiie hermit 
had not seen before. 

These lords then rode out into the night with their 
followers, making for their camp, and next morning 
the hermit hired wth the money given him six wood- 
land men, who bore the Northumbrian upon a litter, 
and he was buried in the churchyard over the hiU by 
the Rother, and one Mass was said for his soul. 

Hilaire Belloc : The Eye-Witness. 


Manoa the Golden ^ 

My head was buzzing like a spinning-top, and it 
seemed that scalding water fell on me so that I could 
scarce draw breath. Also there was an orange-tawny 
bird, with a blue beak and a face like the parson of 
Budleigh, that kept cocking a wicked eye on me and 
flapping his ^vings. I besought Amias Thyn to kill 
the fowl, but he answered that ’twas only a fancy of 
my fever. Upon that I up and fetched Amias a blow 
on the face, and myself the next moment toppled to 
the earth. For certain I was very near my end!^ The 
poison from the arrow-head had wrought desperately 
m my blood, and I was fallen into the last fever of the 
brain. 

I was now flve months out of England, ^vea^y 
months in truth for body and soul. Smce the Feb- 
ruary mom when we sailed from Plymouth, we had 
traversed many thousand leagues of ocean, made 
capture of ships, and laid hand on the new-built 

J Nathan Stubby captain of the ship Good X'eniure, told this tale 
to Master Samuel Ihirchas, who omitted It for obvious reasons from 
his famous Pilpimes. Nathan’s narrative, however, exists in MS. , 
in a very difficult handrviiting, and a copy is in the library of an 
Oxford coilego. — Author. 
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Spanish city of Saint Joseph in the isle of Trinidad. 
For guide we had Captain Jacob Whiddon, an old 
voyager in these parts, and for fellow-adventurers 
yoiuig bloods from every manor in the West, and like- 
wise some tough and salted sea-captains to correct the 
yeast of youth. Our Admiral was that famous kmght 
Walter Raleigh, the Captain of Her Majesty’s Guard, 
and the Lieutenant-General of the County of Cornwall. 
Aforetime I had kno\vn this Sir Walter, when he was 
the glory and particular star of the Court. He was 
used to come among us of the sea at every port in the 
West, and would sit for hours discussing of our trav^. 
I have seen him at Falmouth and Plymouth, in rich 
robes and chains of gold, seated hard by a tarry 
sailorman, as if he had never trod softer floors than a 
ship’s deck. Hence he was vehemently beloved by 
all seafarers, but he had ever a moody brow and a dark 
eye, save when he glowed at some tale of adventure. 
We had heard how he had fallen into disgrace \vith 
the Queen, and \vas enclosed for long in the Tower of 
London, and then banished to his coimtry manor. 
When the word went round that he was equippmg a 
fleet for a venture to the Indies, there was no man from 
Southampton to Bristol but bxrnied to sail with him. 
I mind weU how he came down to Plymouth Quay to 
join his ships, with so gay a step and hght an eye you 
would have thought him no more than boy. When 
the crews cheered him from the bulwarks, he waved 
his hat and smiled like ar man who has at last come 
home. 

But to my tale. From Trinidad we set out in a 
flotilla, for our vessels could not ascend the river 
Orinoko, because of the shoals and currents. The 
■whole company of us had to ship in three wherries and 
a barge. As for the Admiral, he had an old gaUego 
boat cut down so that she drew but five feet of water, 
•fitted her with banks of oars, and embarked in her 
Awith sbity officers and gentlemen-volunteers. After 
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that I mind little save the sickness that racked us in 
the open sea ere we made the mouth of the river, and 
the perilous ^vater-ways we labomed through there- 
after. There was no room to land, for the woods came 
down to the edge as thick as furze and reached evil 
claws into the water. The air was fuU of fever, and 



Raleigh's map of new guinea, el dorado, and the 

ORINOCO COAST- 

From the original map, drawn by Ralei^, in the British 
Muscuitl This mapi hke so many of the older charts, is drawn 
ureide down, the South bemg at the top and the East on the left, 
while the Panama Isthmus is at the bottom on the rights The 
river above the ** Lake of Manoa ” is the Amaron. 

the heat of the sun like gusts from a baker’s oven. 
We were for ever CTounding in shallows, and to shove 
o2 had to wade deep in (he stream, in mortal fear 
of the noisome toothed serpents called Lagartos that 
dwell in such rivers. From ill feeding and unchanged 
raiment we became foul and offensive alike to our 
fellows and ourselves ; and the incessant toil of row- 
ing, in which gentle and simple shared alike, came near 
to driving us mad. But through it all the Admiral 
abated nothing of his courage and sweet temper. He 
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wo^d urge ns on with a cheerful word and a merry 
quip, and the weakest would bend stoutly to the oars 
ii he saw Sir Walter near him. 

Presently we came out of the narrows to the main 
stream of die Orinoko, and found the noblest country 
mine eyes had ever beheld. 'Tivas a great park, full of 
green grass and high groves of trees and a midtitude 
of fruits. The deer flocked to the water's edge as if 
they had been used to a keeper’s call. Now 'twas 
possible to land, and eat and sleep on solid ground. A 
merry wind sprang up behind us and lessened the toil 
of roiving, and, ha\Tng abundant food and good know- 
ledge of the ^vay, our hearts were wondrously uplifted. 
On the seventh day we saw afar off toward die West a 
blue line of mountains, and rejoiced, for we knew them 
for the husk of El Dorado. 

After a fortnight’s passage, during which we saw 
many cimous things, we came to Morequito, the port 
of the kingdom of Aromaia, and found there the l^g 
Topiawari, whose nephew had been foully slain by the 
Spaniard. He welcomed us gradousl}', and gave us 
bread and wine and ail manner of flesh and fowl; 
likewise a quantity of pine-apples, the princess of all 
fruits, which purgeth the fever from a man’s blood. 
As the king led us about his country we remarked tte 
rocks stre&ed with gold, which was no Marquesite, 
such as appears in other parts of the Indies, but the 
true " Slother of <^Id " that is the guide to rich metal 
below the soff. Also we found a stone like a sapphire, 
and the people had great wealth of spleen-stones, or, 
as some name them, emeralds. But especially the 
King Topiawari told the Admiral of the City of Manoa, 
where the Incas rule, which lieth many leagues west by 
south m the high hiUs. All round the base of the 
mountain dwelleth a fierce tribe, by name the Epi- 
mureans, who are in league with the Inca and keep fcds 
marches. They war with the other Indian peoples, 
and the king was earnest with us to join him in a 
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march against tiicm. But the Admiral considered that 
we had too few men for such a venture, and that the 
floods of tlie river which were now beginning made it 
impolitic to penetrate fartlicr tliat year in tlic direc- 
tion of Manoa. He therefore resolved to return, being 
satisfied of the great ridics of the country and tlic 
friendly disposition of the people to our mistress the 
Queen of England. Tlie Indians marv'elled at our 
clemency and justice, for by the Admiral’s orders no 
man might take so much as a potato plant from one of 
thepoor people witliout making him satisfaction. 

'Twas m tlie last daj’s of June that my troubles 
began. The Admiral sent for me and told me his 
purpose of return. He said that he desired more 
Icnowledge about the golden parts of Guiana, and the 
ci\'il towns and apparelled people of the Incas, and 
he desired this knowledge from English eyes and lips. 
There was an old Cacique, dwelling in the upper vales 
of die Caroni, a river of Aromaia, whose to\sm was but 
two dajfs’ march from tlie borders of tlie Epimurcans. 
He was willing to guide me to the borders, if haply 
from some hill-top I might get sight of the great lake 
on which stands the City of Manoa. Then he would 
lead me back by a shorter path, so that I might join 
the flotilla on its homeivard journey. " You will take 
ivith you Amias Thyn," said Sir Walter, " for I can 
spare no more English. And God be uitli you, 
Nathan, for I know you a man of discretion and good 
heart.” 

By this time I was somewhat restored in health, 
and my eagerness for the errand had almost made me 
leap ivith joy. We departed on a fine sunshine morn- 
ing, and journeyed in boats as far as the flow of the 
Caroni allowed. But since the flood-time was begin- 
ning the rowers could. scarcely \vin a stone’s throw 
in an hour, so we put to land, and travelled on foot 
beyond the falls of the river, which are a dozen in 
number and each as high as a church tower. There- 
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after we reached a country of short grass and pressed 
on easily, save that Amias Tlijui, who was no footman, 
lagged somewhat behind. By the second evening w^ 
had come to the toum of the Cacique, and were civilly 
lodged in a hut of wood. That night the people of th(5 
place brought us pine-apple wine in stone jars, and sc> 
caroused mth ns that Amias was like to have perishecl 
of colic. 

The next mom we set out with the Cacique and twO 
Indian guides into the woods which stretched to the 
country of the Epimureans. From the start I kneiV 
that the venture was to be ill-fated, for I saw thre^ 
crows on a single branch, and Amias, being giddy froni 
the night’s frolic, shot at one with his musket. Th^ 
Cacique warned us that the woods were full of e\dl meu; 
who are of a different race from the Indians and arq 
called, I think, Aroras. They have squat bodies and 
sleek black hair, and live on human flesh. Also they 
shoot poisoned arrows, of ivhich only the Indian sooth-- 
sayers know the cure. But, said he, his tribe was af 
peace uith the Aroras, and if we went discreetly and 
fast we might win through without trouble. 

A& went well tm the aStemtiDn oi the next day, 
w’hen we seemed to be near the edge of the trees, for 
in the gaps we could see peaks of mountains. We had 
halted for food, when there came a cry from the guide 
who led us and a rustling in the thicket. Presently I 
saw a dark face among the leaves, and ere I knew 
something pierced my shoulder. I fired my musket 
at the invisible foe, and Amias did the like ; and the 
next second all was quiet save for the mutterings of 
the Indians. But when the Cacique saw my wound he 
set up a great lamentation, and cried out that I had 
taken a deadly poison. A faintness fell on me, and in a 
dream I suffer^ him to cut away the flesh and bum 
the wound ivith powder. Then I was dragged be^ 
tween the Indians at a great pace through the trees 
until we came to the edge of a rocky upland. 
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That Cacique was the best Christian it has ever been 
my lot to meet. He bade his men make a rough hut 
for me, in which I lay tortured with pain and yet so 
weak that I could scarce move to ease my anguish. 
He gave me medicine, but it seemed that he had not 
the knowledge of the royal cure. For he bade Amias 
watch me dose to prevent me doing a mischief in 
my madness, and set off to find an Indian soothsayer 
who should heal my wound. All this Amias told me 
later. . . . 

So I come to where my tale began, as I lay raving 
in the hut on the border of the Epimureans. After I 
smote Amias I lost all knowledge of the world. In 
such state I lay for hours, and then about the first 
light my mind deared. The torture had gone, my 
wits had returned, but I fdt the fife ebbing in my 
members. I knew that death was near, and strove to 
turn my mind to thoughts of heaven. But aU I could 
see was the blessed orange-tawny bird with the face of 
the parson of Budleigh. 

I noted Amias simk in sleep on the ground, as 
weary as a hoimd after the chase. I want^ to laugh 
at the oddity of his red face burrowed into the leaves. 
Then the screen of boughs was lifted and I saw the 
Cadque bending over me, and with him another. 
That other was an old man ivith a thin white beard 
and a high nose ; and I thought him a white heron 
come to fight the terrible orange-tawny fowL 

I know not what he did to me, but six hours later I 
awoke from deep slumber with the pain gone and my 
health restored, save for a singing in my head hke the 
faU of a weir. There was Amias smokmg a pipe, and 
the Cadque and the old soothsayer playing a game on 
a thing hke a chessboard. 

" Ho, there 1 ’’ I cried in a thin voice. " God has 
raised me up, and His name be praised 1 We have no 
time to tarry it I am to join the Admiral. We must 
be up and off this very day.” 
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The priest came to my side. He was a lean old 
man, the bloom of his complexion grown by age to a 
fine ivory. 

" ^Vhat came you out for to seek ? " he asks, like 
the Scriptures. 

“lam bidden by the Admiral to find the hill in the 
land of the Epimureans from which a man may see the 
City of Manoa.” I spoke in Spanish to the Cacique, 
who turned my words into the tadian tongue. 

The old man shook his head. “ I have heard of you 
English as a great people of the East, who worship the 
one God and are ruled by a Virgin. You do justly by 
all men, and rob not like those of Spain, But why 
seek you Manoa ? " 

“ Why ? ” I cried. " Because of the tales of it. 
’Tis a mystery that fires our blood. I want to see the 
princes who smear their bodies with gum and roll in 
gold dust, and the city so great that if a man enters one 
afternoon 'tis the evening of the next day ere he comes 
to the king’s palace. I would see the golden battle- 
ments, and the golden birds that sing by magic, and 
the golden flowers that deck the islands. I nund of a 
lame Spaniard in Cartagena who had a pouch full of 
gold beads that he told me were the pebbles of the 
lake shore." 

“ And if you -win there, you English, what next ? *’ 
says the pnest. 

" For us common folk there will be gold," said I. 
“ I know not the mind of my Admiral, but ’tis 
rumoured that he would ally our kingdom with the 
Grand Inca, and make so stiong a band against the 
Spaniard as to drive him forth of Tierra Firme.’’ 

The priest spoke in Indian to the Cacique. Then 
he looked first at me and then at Amias as if he woiild 
search our souls. 

" My brother has sworn to lead you to the Hfll of 
Vision;” he said. “ And it is just that he should keep 
troth. But I warn you that fllmay come of it. The 
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Gulden Gty is strong guarded by the spells of dead 
kings. I cannot bre^ them. No stranger from the 
East ^vill fare better.’’ 

I answered that I feared no charm, being strong in 
the Christian faith ; but he paid httle heed to my 
words. 

“ You are feeble,” he said, " and ’tis a hard jomney. 
I have brought you back from the edge of death. 
WTll you trust me to fortify you for travel ? ” 

The Cacique was earnest with me to swallow the 
priest’s drug ; for without this, he said, we should hoth 
faint by the way. From a wallet he took some httle 
packets and mingled tu'o potions each, for me and 
Amias. The first was bitter as wormwood and set 
my ears drumming so that I feared deafness. The 
second put me into a great ease and contentment, so 
that I could have sung aloud for joy. Amias, who 
was ever a fool, did indeed sing — a tavern ditty about 
Poll and Sue, which he fitted to a melanchohous psalm 
time. 

A httle later we started, while it was stih forenoon, 
and travehed up the rocky slojje of the hhls. The 
priest and I rode on mules which he had brought, 
while Amias and the Cacique went on foot. Amias was 
for ordinary a miserable footman, but the potion he 
had drunk so fihed him rvith eagerness that he out- 
stepped the mules. We spoke httle, being deep sunk 
in peace. AU I knew was that we mounted ever 
higher, tOl we saw the land behind us he flat to the 
Orinoko, and in front and on either hand great sweU- 
in^ of mountain. 

I mind the exceeding gladness I felt. ’Twas hke 
boyhood returned, wth no sin to burden the con- 
science and no failure to cloud the spirit. Whether 
'twas the drug or the high air I know not, but I 
seemed to be out of the body. We wound up a track 
that led to a pass in the hills, and in the nick of it the 
sim was settmg like an eye of fire. I made certain 
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that beyond that pass lay Manoa ; indeed the sky Imd 
a shimmer of light as if it had caught the reflection 
from acres of gold ; and I cried on the others to hasten, 
that we might win up by nightfall. But the pass was 
longer than I had judged, and at the darkness we were 
forced to camp some way short of the summit. 

I ate little food, and soon fell asleep in deep wean- 
ness. All night long I dreamed of angels and 
heavenly mansions, so delectable a dream that I could 
have wept at the wakening. ’Twas a clear da^vn, and 
no man spoke as we saddled the mxfles and took our 
way toward the ridge of the mountains. 

Many times in my life I have been a-quiver with 
eagerness, so that my knees loosened under me, and 
my heart smote on ray ribs. I have felt thus in a sea- 
fight before the shots began, and very notably when 
I waited on Nell Ottaway’s answer to the declaration 
of my love. But never in love or war have I felt so 
shattering a tremor. Even the muddy soul of Amias 
Thyn was kindled to expectation. Every step, I 
thought, would bring me the promised sight, but a 
ridge intervened, and still another. At last, when I 
did not look for it, we had turned a comer and stood 
on a ledge gazing on a new count^J^ 

I feU off my mule, and with Amias \'iewed the 
prospect on my knees, calling on God to be merciful to 
sinful men. For this was what I saw. . . . 

Below me the cUffs fell sheer for a mile or so 
to a plain of greenest grass where herds of wlflte 
cattle grazed. There was a brimming river. winding 
through the meadows, as I have seen the Thames wind 
in the fields by Richmond. Beyond these pastures were 
orchards, where it seemed to me I could see golden 
fruit hang as thick as haws on a whitethorn. And 
beyond the orchards was a lake, so long that to left 
and right its blue rvaters were lost in haze. On 
lake I saw the white sails of many craft, and on its 
multitude of isles white towers and. flowery gardens. 
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But beyond the lake was the sight that bankrupted 
me of breath and sent Amias to his pra\'exs. For 
there stood a city so ^at and noble that it seemed 
as if no mortal could have raised it. Twas all of 
shimmering white like sca-fo.am, but the roofs were 
of naked gold, I saw the streets run in pleasant lines 
to a great palace set on a low hill, which was assurcdl}' 
the jewel of so fair a casket. Its golden dome was 
like a mirror, in which tlie clouds showed themselves 
and the sun was re-bom. 

Yet 'twas not the riches and magnificence of Manoa 
that melted mj' heart : 'twas its air of happy peace. 
From my hill-top I could sec no inhabitants, tliough a 
faint hum of life rose to my cars. But a kind of glory 
brooded there sucli as the Blessed may hope for in 
Paradise. I had forgotten about gold and fame, for 
the thing seemed too precious to pollute watli mortal 
thoughts. 'Twas a realm so far more lovely and 
desirable than the greatest empire that I could scarce 
believe it to be of tliis world. As for Amias he did 
notliing but weep and pray. 

" You see Manoa, my son,” said the priest's voice. 
" If you would see your friends again, 'tis time to 
depart.” 

At this I fell into despair. I could not leave so 
noble a vision. I besought him to show me the 
entrance, though it should cost me years of traveL 
Nay, I would gladly have starv'cd slowly on that ledge 
of rock so that 1 could have feasted my eyes on the 
City. 

” There is no entrance for you," he said. " The 
folk of the City are ^visc, and would keep free from the 
wars and sorrows of the world. They have guarded 
their land with spells that no man can break save ^vith 
their good ^v^ll. I have brought you to the sight of it, 
because I have heard of the honour of your people. 
Think well of it, my son ; 'tis not fitting to mar so fair 
a thing for any lust of treasure. Seek your gold mines 
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elsewhere, for j^ou cannot reach the pure gold of the 
City of the Suru” 

I asked if no man had entered the place. 

" Once," said he, “ a man found the key after years 
of toil, but it profited him nothing. He entered the 
City and saw its glories, but his soul ivas earthy and 
the sight destroyed his wits. He was led forth, and 
travelled back to the Spanish towns, but he babbled 
wild things and died in a frenzy. No man beheved 
his tale. . . . But see. The gods warn us. If 
would save our lives, we must depart.’’ 

A black thundercloud was gathering round the 
heights, and in another minute the storm burst, 
almost sweeping us from our ledge. We hastened to 
leave, the regret in my soul so choking me that I had 
no speech, nor any strength to stay. But as ive went 
I noted one marveL For, whereas the storm was dark 
around us to the edge of the cliff, beyond ’tiras clear 
sunlight. Through the driving sleet I had one last 
glimpse of the shming towers of Manoa the Golden . . • 

Seven days later, on the bank of the Orinoko, we 
met with the Admiral's flotilla. Seven wear}' days 
they proved, so that Annas and I were but hollow- 
eyed scarecrows when out of the swamps we hailed the 
fast boats. We had both fallen into a fever, partly 
from toil and partly from the regret and wonder of our 
minds. Indeed ’twas little I cared^what befell me. 
Ravening beasts and savage men Wre as nothing 
compared with the ache of loss in my heart. 

Sir Walter had me aboard the gallego, and in 
presence of his officers and volunteers questioned me 
on omr adventure. I begged that I might teU. them 
first to his private ear ; and seeing the earnestness of 
my demeanour and the marks of labour I bore on me, 
he granted my request. So that evening, when we 
had landed on an isle to pass the night, he took me 
apart into a woody place and asked for my tale. 
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I told him as well as I could of my wound in the 
forest, of its cure, and the journey to the gap of the 
hills. Then I spoke of Manoa so fm as my poor words 
could envisage such a marvel. The Admiral heard me 
with eager eyes. 

“ You saw it, my brave Nathan ? But that is what 
no Spaniard these fifty years hath done 1 ” 

" Ay, but I saw it from a mountain-top, and I saw 
no way to enter.” 

" Cliffs can be scaled,” said he ; " and if there be 
another ingress, it ^viIl be found. The great matter is 
that the City is there, and can be vie\ved in two days’ 
march into the land of the Epimureans. It needs but 
a man skilled in travel to chart the valley, and discover 
where the river you sjieak of leaves it. What the 
Spaniard Martinez could do is not beyond the range of 
Eimlishmen.” 

Then he fell to questioning me about small par- 
ticulars, being very cmious about the islands in the 
lake and the great white palace or temple which com- 
manded the City. He wrote down in a book what I 
had to teU him, and made a chart of the place and the 
\vay thereto. He was Wcum in his commendatioru 
" YTien we return,” he says, " you shall lead the 
advance, Nathan. As you were the first to see the 
City, so you shall be the first of the English to tread 
its streets.” 

" Your pardon, sir,” said I, " but these same streets 
I will never tread." 

And when he asked my meaning, I up and spoke 
what was in my heart. 

" I am a man of blood and gnQe,” I said, " whose 
life has been spent in pursuits the most conducing to 
these faults. But all the while I have a proper notion 
of virtue, and I would not sin against God’s plain 
command. That City, I take it, is as Eden before 
om father Adam sinned. I know not whether the folk 
who dwell in it be Christians after our meaning ; but of 

( 3 , 012 ) 7 
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this I am sure, that in veiy truth they worship Goi 
That valley is like Paradise for peace. The sight of it 
clouds the senses and makes the heart sore as a man s 
heart is sore for the home of his childhood. For _us 
men of blood to enter the place would be ^eat sm. 
I will have no part in violating so holy a shrme. We 
go to offer an alliance to the Grand Inca. But rvhat 
need has he of an alliance when God's cherubim are on 
his side ? If we fought and won, the gold and jewels 
would be our pltmder. And the City would be the 
quarry of every ruffian from the four comers of earth. 
'Tworfd be the offence against the Holy Ghost, 
sinful man though I be, I will have no hand in it.” 

The Admiral watched me curiously, and narrowed 
his eyes as if in thou^t. 

"Yon say the priest gave you a drug to heal your 
wound. May it not be that the City you saw was a 
dream ? ’’ 

" Nay, it could not be," said I. " There is no drug 
would set a man shivering on a rock with a storm 
behind him and the New Jerusalem at his feet.” 

" Then, Nathan, 'tis like the lost Atlantis,” he said 
musingly. “ 'Tis a City not of Time but of Eternity.” 

He opened his doublet and showed a jewel of gold 
which hung by a cord around his neck. "That,' 
said he, " is the badge of my quest for the Golden City. 
He who gave it me sought for it all his days, and, like 
you, saw it but from a hill-top. I cannot draw back 
from the search. But I think that when I go I will 
go alone." 

After that we spoke no more of the business. I 
kept my orvn counsel, and the Admiral gave out to the 
others that I had found a certain way to Manoa, but 
had been held back from going farther by shortness of 
time and his express commands. Amias Thyn, to be 
sure, told marvellous tales to his comrades, but he was 
.so confused in his speech tha t he had no credence. 
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Indeed the rumour spread that he had never ventured 
beyond the Indian town, but had lain there for a fort- 
night incontinently drunk. . . . 

John Buchan: Sir Walter Raleigh. 


Giant Golden-beard 

In a country village, over the hills and far a^y, lived 
a poor man, who had an only son bom to him. Now 
this child was bom under a lucky star, and ^vas there- 
fore what the people of that country call a Luck’s- 
cliild ; and those who told his fortune said that in 
his fourteenth year he would marry no less a lady 
than the king’s own daughter. 

It so happened that the king of that land, soon after 
the child’s birth, passed through the village in dis- 
guise, and stopping at the blacksmith’s shop, asked 
what news was stirring. 

" Good news 1 ” said the people. “ Master Brock, 
down that lane, has just had a child bom to him that 
they say is a Luck’s-ctuld ; and we are told that, when 
he is fourteen years old, he is fated to marry our noble 
king’s daughter.” 

This did not please the king ; so he went to the poor 
child’s parents, and asked them whether thw would 
sell him their son. “ No,” said they. But the 
stranger begged very hard, and said he would give a 
great deal of money : so as they had scarcely bread to 
eat, they at last agreed, saying to themselves, “ He is a 
Luck’s-child ; all, therefore, is no doubt for the best 
— ^he can come to no harm." 

The king took the child, put it into a box, and rode 
away ; but when he came to a deep stream he threw 
the box into the current, and said to himself, " That 
young gentleman will never be my daughter’s hus- 
band.” 
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The box, however. Abated down the-stream. Some 
kind fairy watched over it, so that no water reached 
the child ; and at last, abont two mAes from the king" s 
chief city, it stopped at the dam of a mill. The mfller 
soon saw it, and took a long pole and drew it towards 
the shore, and Bnding it heavy, thought there was 
gold inside ; but when he opra^ it he found a pretty 
httle boy that simled upon him meniljc 

Now die mUler and his wife had no children, and they 
therefore rejoiced to see their prize, saying, " Heaven 
has sent it to us " ; so they treated it very kindly, and 
brought it up with such care that every one liked and 
loved it. 

About thirteen years passed over their heads, when 
the same king came by chance to the mUl, and seeing 
the boy, ask^ the miher if that was his son. " No,” 
said he, “ I found him, when a babe, Aoating down 
the river in a box into the miA-dam." " How long 
ago ? ” asked the king. " Some thirteen years," said 
the miher. " He is a Ane feUow," said the king ; *' cm 
you spare him to carry a letter to the queen ? It wih 
please me very much, and I ivih give him two pieces 
of gold for his trouble.” “ As your majesty pleases,” 
said the miher. 

Now the king had guessed at once that this must 
be the child he had tried to drown, so he wrote a letter 
by him to the queen, saying, " As soon as the bearer of 
this reaches you, let him be kflled and buried, so that 
ah may be over before I come back." 

The young man set out with this letter but missed 
his way, and came in the evening to a dark wood. 
Through the gloom he saw a hght afar oA, to which 
he bent his steps, and found that it came from a Httle 
cottage. There "was no one within except an old 
woman, who was frightened at seeing him, and said, 
” "Why do you come hither, and whither are yon 
going ? " "I am going to the queen, to whom I was 
to have given a letter ; but I have lost my way, and 
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shall be glad if you -will give me a night's rest.” " You 
are very unlucky,” said she, " for this is a robbers’ 
hut ; and if the band come back while you are here 
it may be worse for you.” " I am so tired, however,” 
repH^ he, ” that I must take my chance, for I can 
go no farther ; ” so he laid the letter on the table, 
stretched himself out upon a bench, and fell asleep. 

When the robbers came home and saw him, they 
asked the old woman who the strange lad was. " I 
have given him shelter for charity,” said she ; “ he 
had a letter to carry to the queen, and lost his way.” 

The robbers took up the letter, broke it open, and 
read the orders which ^ve^e in it to murder the bearer. 
Then their leader was very angiy at the king’s trick ; 
so he tore his letter, and wrote a fresh one, begging 
the queen, as soon as the young man reached her, to 
many him to the princess. Meantime they let him 
sleep on rill morning broke, and then sho\ved him the 
right way to the queen’s palace ; where, as soon as 
she had read the letter, ^e made all ready for the 
wedding : and as the young man was very hmdsome, 
the princess was very dutiful, and took turn then and 
there for a husband. 

After a whUe the king came back ; and when he 
saw that this Luck’s-child was married to the princess, 
notwithstanding all the art and cunning he had used 
to thwart his luck, he asked eagerly how aU this had 
happened, and what were the orders which he had 
given. 

“ Dear husband,” said the queen, “ here is your own 
letter — read it for yoiuseU.” The king took it, and 
seeing that an exchange had been made, asked his son- 
in-law what he had done Avith the letter he gave him to 
carry. " I know nothing of it,” said he ; “ if it is not 
the one you gave me, it must have been taken away 
in the night when I slept.” 

Then &e king ^vas very wroth and said, ” No man 
shall have my daughter who does not go down into the 
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wonderful cave and bring me three golden hairs from 
the beard of tlie giant king who reigns there ; do this, 
and you sliall have my free leave to be my daughter’s 
husband." “ I will soon do tliat," said the youth ; 
so he took leave of his wife and set out on his ]■oume5^ 

At the first city that he came to, the guard at the 
gate stopped him, and asked what trade he followed, 
and what he knew. " I laiow eveiything,” said he. 

" If that be so," said they, " you are just the m^ 
we ^vant ; be so good as to find out why our fountain 
in the market-place is drj', and will give no water. 
Tell us the cause of that, and we will give you two 
asses loaded w-ith gold." “ Wth all my heart,” said 
he, " when I come back." 

Then he journeyed on, and came to another dtj', 
and there the guard also asked him what trade he 
followed, and what he understood. ” I know every- 
thing," ans^vered he. " Then pray do us a good turn," 
said they ; “ tell us why a tree, which always before 
bore us golden apples, does not even bear a leaf this 
year.” Most Avillingly,” said he, ” as I come back." 

At last his ^vay led him to the side of a great lake 
of water, over which he must pass. The ferryman 
soon began to ask, as the others had done, what was 
his trade, and what he knew. " Everjdhing,” said he. 
" Then,” said the other, " pray tell me why I am 
forced for ever to ferry over this ^vater, and have 
never been able to get my freedom ; I will reward you 
handsomely.” " Ferry me over,” said the young 
man, “ and I \vill tell you all about it as I come 
home." 

When he had passed the water, he came to the 
wonderful cave. It looked very black and gloomy ; 
but the wizard king was not at home, and hrs grand- 
mother sat at the «ioor in her easy-chair. " What do 
you want ? " said she. " Three golden hairs from the 
giant’s beard,” answered he. “You will nm a great 
risk,” said she, " when he comes home ; yet I will try - 
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what I can do for you." Tlicn she dianged him into 
an ant, and told him to hide himself in tlie folds of 
her cloak. " Very well,” said he ; " but I want also 
to know why tlie city fountain is diy ; why the tree 
that bore golden apples is now leafless ; and what it is 
that binds the fen^an to his post." " You seem 
fond of asking puzzling tilings,” said the old dame ; 
“ but lie still, and listen to what the giant says when 
I pull the golden hairs, and perhaps j'ou may learn 
what you want.” Soon night set in, and tlie old 
gentleman came home. As soon as he entered he 
began to snuff up the air, and cried, " All is not right 
here : I smell man’s flesh." Then he searched all 
round in vain, and the old dame scolded, and said, 
“ \Vliy should you turn everything topsy-turvy ? I 
have ]usl set all straiglit." Upon this he laid his head 
in her lap, and soon fell asleep. As soon as he began 
to snore, she seized one of tlie golden hairs of his beard 
and pulled it out. " Mercy !^’ cried he, starting up : 
“ what are you about ? ” "I had a dream that roused 
me,” said she, ” and in my trouble I seized hold of your 
hair. I dreamt that the foxmtain in the market-place 
of tljc city was become diy, and would give no water ; 
what can be the cause ? ” " Ah 1 if they could find 
that out they would be glad," said the giant : " imder 
a stone in the fountain sits a toad ; when they kill him, 
it will flow again.” 

This said, he fell asleep, and the old lady pulled out 
another hair. “ Wliat would you be at ? " cried he in 
a rage. " Don’t be angry,” said she, " I did it in my 
sleep ; I dreamt that I was in a great kingdom a long 
way off, and that there was a beautiful tree there, 
that used to bear golden apples, but that now has 
not even a leaf upon it ; what is the meaning of that ? ” 

" Aha 1 said the giant, “ they would like very well 
to know that. At the root of the tree a mouse is 
gnawing ; if they were to kill him, the tree would 
bear golden apples again : if not, it will soon die. 
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Now do let me sleep in peace ; if you wake me again, 
you stall rue it.” 

Then he fell once more asleep ; and when she heard 
him snore she pulled out the thmd golden hair, and the 
giant iumped up and threatened her sorely ; but she 
sooth^ hun, and said. " It was a veiy strange dream 
I had this time : methought I saw a ferryman, who 
was bound to ply backwards and forwards over a great 
lake, and could never find out how to set himself free ; 
what is the charm that binds him ? ” "A sflly fool 1 ” 
said the giant ; " if he were to give the rudder into the 
hand of any passenger that came, he would find him- 
self free, and the other would be forced to take his 
place. Now pray let me sleep.” 

In the morning the giant arose and went out ; and 
the old woman gave the young man the three golden 
hairs, reminded him of Ae three answers, and sent 
him on his way. 

He soon came to the fenyman, who knew him again, 
and asked for the answer which he had said he would 
give him. " Ferry' me over first,” said he, ” and then 
I wiU teU you.” WTien the boat reached the other 
side, he told him to give the rudder to the first pas- 
senger that came, and then he might run away as soon 
as he pleased. The next place that he came to was 
the city where the barren tree stood : " Kill the 
mouse, ’ said he, ” that is gnawing the tree’s root, 
and you will have golden apples again.” They gave 
him a rich gift for this news, and he journeyed on to 
the city where the fountain had dri^ up ; and the 
guard asked him how to make the water flow. So he 
told them how to cure that mischief, and they thanked 
him, and gave him the two asses laden with gold. 

And now at last this Luck’s-child reached home, 
and his wife was very glad to see him, and to hear 
how well everything h^ gone with him. Then he 
gave the three golden hairs to the long, who could 
no longer deny him, though he was at heart quite as 
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spiteful against his son-in-law as ever. The gold, 
however, astonished him, and when he saw all the 
treasure he cried out wth joy, " My dear son, where 
did you find all this gold ? " By tlie side of a lake,’’ 

said tlie youth, *' where there is plenty more to be 
had.” " Pray tell me where it lies,” said the king, 
" that I may go and get some too.” “ As much as you 
please,” replied the other. " You must set out and 
travel on and on, tiU you come to the shore of a great 
lake : there you will sec a ferryman ; let lum carrj' 
J'ou across, and when once you arc over, you will see 
gold as plentiful as sand upon the shore.” 

Away went the greedy king ; and when he came 
to the lake he beckoned to the ferryman, w'ho gladly 
took him into Ids boat ; and as soon as he was there 
^\'e the rudder into his hand and sprang ashore, 
leaving the old king to ferry away, as a reward for 
his craftiness and treachery. 

" And is his majesty plying there to this day ? ” 
You may be sure of that, for nobody will trouble 
himself to take the rudder out of his hands. 

Mediaeval Story. 


The Bottle Neck 

Down in a narrow', crooked street among other poverty- 
stricken houses stood a very high and narrow dwelling, 
built of lath and plaster ; it was in a very bad state, 
and bulged out in every direction. It was entirely 
inhabited by poor people, but the attic looked the 

E oorest of ^ Ourade the w'indow in the sunshine 
ung a battered bird cage, w’hich had not even got a 
proper drinking glass, but only the neck of a bottle 
turned upside dow, with a cork at the bottom to serve 
this purpose. 

An old maid stood at the window ; she had iust been 
hanging duckweed all over the cage in which a httle 
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them for a bnttip words as we should say 

it thought 

"'V^voumarS ^ talk to ourselvK. 

whole’ ^ You shmiiri have all your limbs 

the Wer t^ jift it is like to have lost 
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as I ha“e aS J?.', with a cork I it, such 

nothing to’m^e ‘ ^ 

" But it k a i it I would. 

I could have simv somebody is pleased, 

day I went to ttiP^r^- ^ whole bottle. One 

and bis familv pnH wood, with the furrier 

rememb^U Wer w^ engaged-yes. I 

have had no on.i ^ as if it had been yesterday. I 
back upon them °I to look 

and down into the “‘i ivater, 

most people and now^n^ earth, and higher up than 
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inwar<Sy! °5 thought out its stoiy 

httle bird tivittered ®t°ry. Meanwhile the 

in the street people wauS enough, and down 

upon thek ^ rono ^ ^ ^'lal, all bent 

about nothing at S them, or 

It recalled® not so ttie bottle neck, 

factory where it hl^ pelting furnace in the 
remSbeS ^ “to life. It still 

into the roaiwfelce ite gazmg longingly 

desire to lean harir acroi’ . bu^place ; and its great 
as it cooled it beffan tfffe J^to /t. But little by little 
was. It was st^^n^il comfortable where it 

of brothers and si^f 

lu bisiers, an from the same furnace, but 
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^me were blorni into champagne bottles, and others 
into beer bottles, which makes all the difference in tlieir 
alter life 1 Later, when out in the world, a beer bottle 
may certainl}’’ contain the costliest wine, and a cliam- 
pagne bottle may be filled mtli blacking ; but what one 
IS bom to may be seen in tlie structure. Nobility is 
nobility even if it has black blood in its veins 1 

All tlie bottles were soon packed up and our bottle 
with them. It never dreamt then of ending its days 
as a bottle neck ser\nng as a drinking glass for a bird ; 
but after all that is an honourable position, so one is 
still sometliing. It first saw the light again when, with 
its other companions, it was unpacked in tlie wane 
merchant’s cellar. Its first rinsing was a peculiar 
experience. Then it lay empty and corkless, and felt 
curiously flat. It missed something but did not know 
exactly what it was. Next it was filled vith some 
strong wine, tvas corked and sealed, and last of all it 
was labelled outside “ first quality.” 

This ^vas just as if it had passed first class in an 
examination, but of course the vine ivas really good 
and so was the bottle. While one is young one is a 
poet 1 Something within it sang and rejoiced, some- 
thing which it really knew notliing at all about ; green 
sunht slopes where the vine grew, merry girls and 
jovial youths singing and smiling at each other. Ah, 
life is a heavenly thmg 1 All this stirred and worked 
within the bottle just as it does in young poets, who 
ver}’^ often know no more about it than the bottle. 

At last one morning the bottle was bought by the 
furrier’s apprentice ; he was sent for a bottle of the 
best \vine. It was packed up in the limcheon basket 
together mth the ham, the cheese, and the sausage ; 
the basket also contained butter of the best, and. 
various fancy breads. The furrier’s daughter packed 
it herself ; she was quite yoimg and very pretty. 
She had laughing brown eyes, and a smile on her lips ; 
her hands were soft and delicate and very white, yet 
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not so white as her neck ctnd throat. It _was easy to 
see that she was one of the town beauties, and yet 
she was not engaged. 

She held the provision basket on her lap during the 
drive to the wOod. The neck of the bottle peeped out 
beyond the folds of the table-cloth. There was red 
sealing wax on the cork, and it looked straight up into 
the maiden’s face ; and it also look^ at the young 
sailor who sat beside her ; he was a friend of her child- 
hood, the son of a portrait painter. He had just passed 
his examination for promotion with honour, and was to 
sail next day as mate on a long trip to foreign parts. 
There had been a good deal of talk about this joum^ 
during the packing, and while it was going on the ex- 
pression in the eyes and on the mouth of the pretty girl 
had been anything but cheerful. 

The two young people walked together in the wood, 
and talked to eadi other. What did they talk about _? 
Well, the bottle did not hear their conversation, for it 
was in the luncheon basket. It ^vas a very long thn® 
before it was taken out, but when this did occur, it 
was evident that something pleasant had taken plac^ 
Everybody’s eyes were beaming, and the furrier’s 
daughter was laughing, but she talked less than the 
others, and her cheeks glowed like two red roses. 

Father took up the bottle and the corkscrew — it was 
a cnrions sensation for the cork to be drawn from the 
bottle for the first time. The bottle neck never after- 
wards forgot the solemn moment when the cork flew 
out with a “ kloop,” and it gurgled when the wine 
flowed out of it into the glasses. 

" The health of the betrothed,” said father, and 
every glass was drained, while the young sailor kissed 
his bride. 

" Health and happiness 1 ” said both the old people. 
The young man filled the glasses again and drank to 
the ‘' home-coming and the wedding this day year." 
AATien the glasses were emptied, he took the bottle and 
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held it tip above his head. " You have shared my 
happiness to-day, and you shall serve nobody clse,’^’ 
sajnng wliich he tlircvv it up into the air. 

The furrier’s daughter little thought she tvas ever to 
see it again ; however this was to come to pass. It 
fell among the rushes by a little woodland lake. The 
bottle neck remembered distinctly how it lay there 
tliinking over these events. " I gave them ^vine, and 
they gave mo swamp water in return, but they meant 
it well." It could no longer sec the betrothed pair 
or the joyous old people, but it could hear them for a 
long time gaily talking and singing. 

After a time two htUc peasant boj^s came along 
peering among the reeds where they saw the bottle and 
took it away with them, so it was provided for. 

At home m the forester’s cottage where they lived, 
their eldest brother, who was a sailor, had been 
yesterday to take leave of them, as he was starting on 
a long voyage. Mother was now packing up a bundle 
of his things which father was to take to the town in 
the evening, when he went to see his son once more, 
and to take his mother's last greeting. 

A little bottle had already been filled wth spiced 
brandy, and was just being put into the bundle when 
the two boys came in with the other larger bottle they 
had found. This one would hold so much more tlian 
the little one, and this was all the better, for it was 
such a splendid cure for a chill. It was no longer 
red Avine like the last which was put into the bottle, 
but bitter drops ; however, these were good for the 
stomach. The large ne%v bottle was to go, and not the 
little one ; so once more the bottle started on a new 
journey. 

It was taken on board the ship to Peter Jensen, and 
it was the very same ship in which the young mate was 
to sail. But the mate (ud not see the bottle, and even 
if he had he would not have kno^vn it. 

Certainly it no longer contained wine, but there 
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^ good in it, • Whenever Peter 
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spread the cloth udoo shone so white when they 

f upon the fresh grass in the green woods 
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on the day of the betrothal ? Where was the furrier’s 
daughter ? Nay, wliere was the land, and which land 
la}' nearest ? 

All this the bottle knew not ; it drifted and drifted, 
till at last it was sick of drifting about ; it had never 
l^n its own intention, but all the same it had to drift 
till at last it reached land — a strange land. It did not 
understand a word that was said ; it was not the 
Language it was accustomed to hear, and one loses 
much if one docs not understand the language. 

The bottle was picked up and looked at, the bit of 
paper inside was mspcctca, turned and tnasted, but 
they did not understand what was nritten on it. 
Tliey saw that the bottle had been tlirown overboard, 
and that something about it was written on tlic paper, 
but what it was, this was the remarkable part. Sb it 
was put into the bottle again, and this was put into a 
lame cupboard in a large room in a la^e house. 

Ever}' time a stranger came the slip of paper was 
taken out, turned and Uvisted, so tliat tlic writing 
whicli was only in pencil became more and more illegible. 
At last it was impossible even to make out the letters. 
Tlic bottle stood in the cupboard for another year, then 
it was put into the lumber-room, where it was soon 
hidden vith dust and spiders' webs ; then it used to 
think of the better daj’s when it went to the picnic in 
tlie wood, and when it danced on the waves and carried 
a secret — a letter, a farewell sigh — within it. 

Now it stootl in the attic for twenty joars, and it 
might have slo«l there longer, if the house had not 
Ix-cn rebuilt. Tlic roof was tom off, tlic bottle was 
seen and remarked upon, but it did not understand the 
language ; one docs not learn that by standing in a 
lumber-room, even for twenty ye.ars. " Had I re- 
mained downstairs.” it thought indeed, ” I should 
have leamctl it Last enough 1 

Now it w.as washed and thoroughly rinsed out, a 
process wlddi it sorely needed ; it become quite clear 
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and felt youthful again in ifs old age. 

it “P’' 2 of thing 

and wTiDtv'rl i if "’as well corked 

the lietit^ff t’gktly, so that it could neither sec 
m^n-ani ono i'=ss tlic sun or the 

one ROCS on a ionnt^ ^ something when 

U ^othfnlT However, 

required of it^’ important thing 

“ivo at i,r”d..a,aU0„: 

was said* "'^bnt foreigners have taken with it ! ” 

Hmv^er ^ same." 

cverv sinele wnrH tn tracked, bottle imdcrstood 

kmguagc^it had heSd"^«f spoken in the 

"■uSrehS 1^1^ smelting furnace, at the 
one aS oM r’"^' board shi]>-the 

understood.^ ft had^aS^b®*^ "'hich it thoroughly 
country, where it 

tongue ^ welcome in the mother- 

joy ; i?hmd^r^Hri*ii +b ^ple’s hands from veiy 
was well shakm to drawiu Then it 

to be kept and alvt ^^^y }f* and put away in the cellar 

Pi^ce like 

bottle to think bnw t never occurred to the 

comfortably iov many 'V^y 

people came dmm V^' °oe day some 

--y ail the bottfes. and 

-“y festive. 

lanterns like tulios transparent paper 

ing : the ^ ^ear and lovely ev^ 

of the new moon was crescent 

like a pale '^bole moon, 

the h^E of ft ^4 ^ golden xim to 

nairorzt. H was a beautiful sight for good eyes. 
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There ■were also some illuminations in the side-paths, 
enough, at any rate, to see one’s way about. Bottles 
were placed at intervals in the hedges, each vith a 
Hghted candle in it, and among them stood our bottle 
too, the one we know, which was to end its days as a 
bottle neck for a bird’s drinking fountain. 

Everything here appeared lovely to the bottle, for 
it was again in the green wood and taking part once 
more in menymaking and ^ety. It heard music and 
singing once again, and the hum and buzz of many 
people, especially from that comer of the garden where 
the lanterns shone and the paper lamps gave their 
coloured hght. 

The bottle was only placed in one of the side-walks, 
but even there it had food for reflection. There it 
stood bearing its light aloft ; it was being of some use 
as wen as giving pleasure, and that was the right 
thing — ^in such an hour one forgets all about the 
twenty years pass^ in an attic — and it is good some- 
times to forget. 

A couple of persons passed dose by it, arm in arm, 
like the betrothed pair in the woods, the sailor and the 
turner's daughter. The bottle felt as if it ivere h’ving 
its life over again. The guests walked about in the 
garden, and other people too, who had come to look at 
them and at the illuminations. Among them there was 
an old maid who was without kith or kin, but not 
friendless. She was thinking of the very same thing 
as the bottle : of the green wood and of a yoimg pair 
veiy dear to her, as she herself was one of them. It 
had been her happiest hour, and that one never forgets, 
however old a spmster one may be. But she did not 
know the bottle, and it did not know her again ; thus 
people pass one another in the world — ^till one meets 
agam like these tivo who were now in the same town. 

The bottle was taken from the garden to the ivine 
merchant’s, where it was again filled ivith ivine and 
sold to an aeronaut who next Sunday was to make an 
(3.0U) 8 
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accent in a balloon. A crowd of piKjplc C-aine to look 
on ; Uii'rc was a rcpimcntal Ijand and many prepara* 
lions. 'Flic btilUo saw <‘Vciy thing from a baskyb 
whuro it lav in company with a living r:tbbit, which 
was much depressed, for it knew it w,as being taken up 
to b' sent dmNTi in a parachute. 

Tlie bottle Imew notliing at all aliout it ; it only^i^ 
that tlie balloon was being distended to a grc.at size, 
and when it could not get any bigger it began to nse 
higher and higher, and to become vciy' restive. 11)0 
ropes whidv held it were then cut, .and it ascended with 
tJic aeronaut, basket, bottle, and rabbit. Tlierc ww 
a grand clashing of music, and tlie people shouted 
"Hurralil" 

" It is a curious sensation to go up into tlic M like 
tliis I " thought the bottle. "It’s a new kind of 
sailing, and there can't bo any danger of a collision 
up here ! 

Several thousands of persons watched the balloon, 
and among them tlie old maid. She stood by her open 
window, where the cage hung Math tlie little linnet, 
which at that time had no drinlring fountain, but had 
to content itself irith a cup. A mjTtle stood in a pot 
in the uandow, and it was moved a httlc to one side so 
as not to be knocked over when the old maid leant out 
to look at the balloon. 

She could see the aeronaut quite plainly when he let 
the rabbit down in the parachute ; then he drank the 
health of the people, after which he threw the bottle 
high up into the air. Little did she think that she had 
seen the same bottle fly into the air above her and her 
lo\'er on that happy day in the woods in her youth. 

The bottle had no time to think, it was so taken by 
surprise at finding itself suddenly thus at the zenith 
of its career. The church steeples and house-tops lay 
far, far below, and the people looked quite tiny. The 
bottle sank with far grater rapidity than the rabbit, 
Vnd on the way it turned several somersaults in the 
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air — felt so youthful, so exhilarated. But not for 
long did it feel so. 

ViTiat a ioumey it had I The sun shone upon the 
bottle, and all the people watched its flight ; the 
balloon was aheady far away, and the bottle was soon 
lost to sight too. It fell upon a roof, where it ^vas 
smashed to pieces, but there was such an impetus on 
the bits that they could not he where they fell ; they 
jumped and rolled till they reached the yard, where 
they lay in stiU smaller bits : only the neck was whole, 
and that might have been cut off with a diamond. 

“ That would do very well for a bird’s drinking 
foimtain 1 ” said the man who hved in the basement ; 
but he had neither bird nor cage, and it would have 
been too much to procure these merely because he had 
found a bottle neck which would do for a drinking 
fountain. The old maid in the attic might find a use 
for it, so the bottle neck found its way up there. It 
had a cork put into it, and what had been the top 
became the bottom ; fresh ^vate^ was put into it, and 
it was hung outside the cage of the httle bird which 
sang so merrily. 

“ Yes, you may well sing I ” was what the bottle 
neck said ; and it was looked upon as very remarkable, 
for it had been up in a balloon. Nothing more was 
known of its history. There it hung now as a drink- 
ing fountain, where it could hear the roU and the 
rumble in the streets below, and it could also hear the 
old maid talking in the room. She had a friend with 
her, and they were talking about the myrtle in the 
window. 

" You must certainly not spend five shillings on a 
bridal bouquet for your daughter," said the old maid. 

" I will give you a beauty covered with blossom. Do 
you see how beautifully my myrtle is blooming. Why, 
it is a cutting from the plant you gave me on the day 
after my betrothal ; the one I was to have had for my 
bouquet when the year was out — the day which never 
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came ! Before then the e3'es which would have 
gladdened and cherished me in this life were closed. 
He sleeps swccth' in the depths of the ocean — ^my 
beloved ! The tree grew old, but I grew older, and 
when it drooped I took the last fresh brandi and 
planted it in the earth, where it has grown to such a 
big plant. So it uill take part in a wedding after all 
and furnish a bouquet for your daughter 1 ” 

Tliere were tears in the old maid’s ej^cs as she spoke 
of her betrothal in tlic wood. She thought about the 
toasts which had been drunk, and about the first kis.s — 
but of these she did not speak ; was she not an old 
maid ! 

Of all the thoughts that came into her mind this one 
never came ; tliat just outside her umdow was a relic 
of Uiose days — the neck of tlie bottle out of which the 
cork came with a pop when it was drawn on tire be- 
trothal day. Tlic bottle neck did not recognize her 
cither — in fact, it was not listening to her conversa- 
tion, because it was only thinking about itself. 

Haks Annr.itsE.'r. 


The Wonderful Tar-Baby Story 

" Dids’t tlie Fox vcvtr catcli the Rabbit, Uncle 
Remus ? ” asked the little boy tlic nc.xt evening. 

" He come mightj' nigh it, lionet', slio's you baivn — 
Brer Fox did. One da\' atlcr Brer Rabbit fool 'im 
und dat calamus root. Brer Fox ivent ter v.ul: en got 
’im some t.ar, on mix it wid some turkentime, cn fix up 
a contrapshun what he call a Tar-Baby ; en he tuck 
di.s ycr 'Tar-Baht' en he sot 'er in do big mad, en don he 
lay off in do bushes for ter sec teat de nctes teuz 
gteiiK-tcr be. fin he dkbt't hatter wail long, nudder, 
k.aze bimehy here come Brer Rabbit parim dottm dc 
road — lipnity-clippity, clipnity-lippitj' — dez cz sassy 
C2 .a j.ay-uird. Brer Fo-v, he lai' low. Brer Rabbit 
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come prancin’ 'long t\vel he spy de Tar-Baby, en dm 
he fotch up on his behime legs like he wuz stonishea. 
De Tar-Baby, she sot dar, she did, en Brer Fox, he lay 

low. , . j, 

" ' Mawnin’ I ’ sez Brer Rabbit, sezee— nice wedder 

dis ma-wnin’,’ sezee. t, i „ 

" Tar-Baby ain’t sayin’ nuthui , en Brer Fox, he lay 

How duz yo’ sym’tums seem ter segashuate ? ’ 
sez Brer Rabbit, sezee. 

“ Brer Fox, he wink his eye slow, en lay low, en de 
Tar-Baby, she ain’t sayin’ nuthin . •, r ^ > 

" ' How you come on, den ? Is you dem ? sez 
Brer Rabbit, sezee. ‘ Kaze if you is, I km hoUer 
louder,’ sezee. „ .r- v i ^ 

«c o4-/iTf c^-tll pn T^rp.r Kox. n6 laV lOW. 



B^Fox, he sorter buckle in his stummuck, he 

did, but Tar-Baby ain’t sayin' nuto’. 

•“ I’m givineter lam you ho^vter talk ter specttubWe 
fokes ef lut’s de las’ ack,’ sez Brer I^bbit, sezee. 
you don't take oS dat hat en tell me howdy, Im 
gwineter bus’ you wide open, sezw. 

^^^ar-Baby stay stiU, en Brer Fox, , 

" Brer Rabbit keep on axm un, en de Tar-Baby, 
she keep on sayin’ nuthin’, Bvel Pi^^nt y B^ 
draw back wid his fis’, he did, en 
er de head. Right dar’s whar he broke his m^l^^ 
iug. His fis’ stek, en he can t pull loose. De to 
hilt 'im. But Tar-Baby, she stay still, en Brer Fox, 

“ ‘ Ef you don’t lemme loose, 1 11 knock you agin, 
sez Brer febbit, sezee, en wid dat he fotch m a wtc 

wid de udder han*, en dat stuck. T^-Baby, sh 

sayin’ nuthin’, en Brer Fox, he Hy low. ^ 

■ “ ‘ Tu’n me loose, ’fo’ I kick de natal stuffin outen 
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you/ scz Brer Rabbit, sezee ; but de Tar-Baby, she 
ain’t savin' nuthin’. She des hilt on, en den Brer 
Rabbit lose de use er his feet in de same waj'. Brer 
Fox, he lay low. Den Brer Rabbit squall out dat ef de 
Tar-Baby don't tu’n 'im loose he butt 'er cranksided. 
En den he butted, en his head got stuck. Den Brer 
Fox. he sa’ntered fort’, lookin' des ez iimercent cz 
^vunner yo' mammy’s mockin’-birds. 

“ ‘ Howdy, Brer Rabbit,' sez Brer Fox, sezee. ' You 
look sorter stuck up dis mawnin’,’ sezee, en den he 
roUed on de groun’, en laft en laft twd he couldn’t 
laff no mo’. ‘ I speck you’ll take dinner wid me dis 
time. Brer Rabbit. I done laid in some calamus root, 
en I am’t gwineter take no skuse,’ sez Brer Fox, 
sezee.” 

Here Uncle Remus paused, and drew a two-pound 
yam out of the ashes. 

" Did the Fox eat the Rabbit ? ” asked the little boy 
to whom the story had been told, 

“ Dat’s all de fur de tale goes,” replied the old man, 
" He mout, en den agin he moutent. Some say Judge 
B’ar come ’long en loosed 'im ; some say he didn’t. I 
hear 5Iiss Sally callin'. You better run ’long.” 

" Uncle Remus,” said the little boy one evening, 
when he had found the old man with little or nothing 
to do. " did the Fox kill and cat tlie Rabbit when he 
Caught him uath tlie Tar-Bab3' ? ” 

” Inw, honey, ain’t 1 tell you 'bout dat ? ” replied 
tlie old darkejf, chuckling slyly. " I ’clar’ ter gr^hus 
1 oughtcr tole you dat, but ole man Nod uaiz ndin’ on 
my eyclcds tivcl a Icctlc mo'n I’d a dis’member’d my 
own name, en den on to dat here come yo' mammy 
hollcr'n attcr you. 

" W’at 1 tell you w’en I fus’ begin ? 1 tolc you 
Brer Rabbit wuz a monstus soon bcas’ ; leas’w'ays 
dat’s w'at I laid out fer ter toll you. Well, den, honey, 
don’t you go cn make no udder kalkalasliuns, kaze m 
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dem days Brer Rabbit en his fambly ■wtiz at de head 
er de gang w’en enny racket avuz on han’, en dar dey 
stayed. To’ you begins fer ter udpe yo’ eyes ’bout 
Brer Rabbit, you wait en see whar’bouts Brer Rabbit 
gwineter fetch up at. But dat’s needer yer ner dar. 

“ W’en Brer Fox fine Brer Rabbit mixt up -wid de 
Tar-Baby, he feel mighty good, en he roll on de groim’ 
en laff. Bimeby, he up’n say, sezee ; 

Well, I speck I got you dis time. Brer Rabbit,’ 
sezee ; ‘ may Ire I ainT, but I speck I is. You been 
numin’ roun’ here sassin’ atter me a mighty long time, 
but I speck you done come ter de een’ er de row. You 
bin cuttin’ up yo’ capers en bouncin’ roun’ in dis naber- 
hood ontwel you cum ter b’lieve yo’se’f de boss er de 
whole gang. En den youer allers some’rs whar you 
got no bizness,’ sez Brer Fox, sezee. ‘ Who ax you 
ler ter come en strike up a ’quaintence wd dish yer 
Tar-Baby ? En who stuck you up dar whar you iz ? 
Nobody in de roun’ worril. You des tuck en jam 
yo’se’f on dat Tar-Baby widout waitin’ fer enny in- 
vite,' sez Brer Fox, sezee ; ‘ en dar you is, en dar you’ll 
stay twel I fixes up a bresh-j)ile and fiers her up, kaze 
I’m gwineter bobbycue you das day, sho’,’ sez Brer Fox, 
sezee. 

" Den Brer Rabbit talk mighty 'lunble. 

" ‘ I don’t keer w’at you do wid me. Brer Fox,’ 
sezee, ‘ so you don’t fling me in dat brier-patch. 
Roas’ me. Brer Fox,’ sezee, ‘ but don’t fling me in 
dat brier-patch,’ sezee. 

Hit’s so mucli trouble fer ter kindle a fier,’ sez 
Brer Fox, sezee, ‘ dat I speck I’ll hatter hang you,’ 
sezee. 

Hang me des ez high ez you please. Brer Fox,’ 
sez Brer Rabbit, sezee, ‘ but don’t fling me in dat brier- 
patch,’ sezee. 

" ‘ I ain’t |pt no string,’ sez Brer Fox, sezee, ‘ en 
now I speck I’ll hatter drown you,’ sezee. 

Drown me des ez deep ez you please. Brer Fox,' 
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sez Brer Rabbit, sezee, ' but don’t fling me in dat brier- 
patch,’ sezee. 

“ ' Dey ain’t no water nigh,’ sez Brer Fox, sezee, 
' en now I speck I’ll hatter skin you,’ sezee. 

“ ‘ Skin me. Brer Fox,’ sez Brer Rabbit, sezee, 
‘ snatch out my eyeballs, far out my years by de roots, 
en cut o2 my legs,’ sezee, ‘ but do please. Brer Fox, 
don’t fling me in dat brier-patch,’ sezee. 

“ Co’se Brer Fox wanter hurt Brer Rabbit bad ez he 
Idn, so he cotch ’im by de behime le^ en slung ’im 
right in de middle er de brier-patch. JDar wuz a con- 
siderbul flutter whax Brer Rabbit struck de bushes, en 
Brer Fox sorter hang ’roun’ fer ter see w’at \vuz 
g\vineter happen. Bimeby he hear somebody call ’hn, 
en ’way up de hiU he see Brer Rabbit settin’ cros^ 
legged on a chinkapin log, koamin' de pitch outen his 
h’ar wid a chip. Den Brer Fox know ^t he bin swop 
ofi mighty bad. Brer Rabbit wuz bleedzd for ter fling 
back some er his sass, en he holler out : 

“ ‘ Bred en ba^vn in a brier-patch, Brer Fox — bred 
en bawn in a brier-patch 1 ’ en nid dat he skip out des 
ez lively ez a cricket in de embers.” 

Joel Chandler Harris: Unde Remits 
— Legends of the Old Planlalion. 


Blanca Flor 

THE STORY OF THE WHITE FLOWER AS TOLD BY 
JOSfi VELEZ OF HUELVA 

Once upon a time there lived a prince who was 
very fond of hunting in the vast forests of his father’s 
kingdom. One day, having separated from his com- 
panions, he lost his way and strayed TOthout knoiving 
it to the borders of his kingdom. 

Evening was drawing in. He wandered long, hoping 
to find a cottage or dwelling of some sort where he 
could find shelter for the night, then found himself 
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on the outskirts of the forest, looking on to a land 
that was quite unknown to him. At his feet flowed 
a river, its ripples reflecting the sun’s last ra37s. On 
its bosom floated three white doves. 

On the fine stiver sand of the shore lay something 
white and glistening, which the prince picked up to 
examine. It was a very fine white garment, delicately 
woven and worked, and while he fcigered it, wonder- 
ing to whom this fatry-Hke garment could belong, he 
heard a voice say : 

“ Oh, Prince Rcinaldo, give me back my robe.’’ 

There was a house on the opposite bank of the river, 
but too far away for the speaker of these wortk to be 
in it. Reinaldo looked round, and saw nothing but 
one of the white doves perched on the brancli of a tree 
at the water’s edge. The others were gone. 

" It is I who am speaking to said the dove. 
“ My name is Blanca Flor, and that is my robe yon 
have in your hand. I took it off to bathe in the nver. 
Give it back to me, prince.” 

The prince threw the garment over the bud, md 
the next minute there stood before him the loveliest 
girl he had ever seen. He was speechless ivith sur- 


prise and pleasure. , . , „ _ 

“ Fear nothing, Prince Rcinaldo,” she said. For 
your service to me I am willing to servo you in retiOT, 
and you will need my help, for you have w'andercd on 
to the kind of my father, who is a magician and who 
tolerates no stranger here. He will seek to do you 
harm.” 

” Mfiiat shall I do, fair Blanca Flor ? ’ ^k^ 
prince. “ And wiicre shall I find a night s shelter ? 

" You will find it in my father’s cottage, said 
Blanca Flor. “ Knock boldly at the door. Show no 
sign of fear, and when he takes j'ou in and offers you 
food, refuse all that is white and ask lum for black 
instead. With tliat j'ou will sleep ^^ely tUl dawn, 
and I’ll be ivith j’ou in the morning.” 
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Rcinaldo forded the ri\'cr and knocked at the cot- 
tage door, which was opened by an old man with a 
forbidding expression. 

“ Will you give me a night’s shelter, good man ? ” 
asked the prince. 

" They must pay for their lodging who shelter under 
my roof," said the magician. *' If you can do tliat, 
step in and rest." 

Then he hobbled away and came back with a white 
loaf and a bottle of white wine. 

" Nay," said Rcinaldo, " a piece of black bread for 
me and a drink of dark wine if you have it.” 

The magician scowled, but gave liim what he asked- 
Reinaldo supp>cd, then went to bed, where he slept 
soundly after his hard day. 

Next morning the magician woke him. 

" Now you must pay for your lodging. Prince 
Reinaldo,*' he said. “ Look out of the window. Do 
you see yonder hill ? Well, I want you to levd it 
with the ground, plant a wheatficld and a vine- 
yard on the place where it stood, by midday, and 
firing me a loaf made of the wheat and a flask of 
wine made of the grapes gnnvn there, by to-morrow’s 
dawn.” 

" That is a hard task,” said the prince in dismay. 

" Very hard," said the magician. " But you must 
pay for your lodging or forfeit your life.” 

The poor prince was in despair and did not know^ 
what to do. But the moment the magician had left 
the room, through the open vindow' floated the white 
dove and alighted on his hand- 

" I am Blanca Flor," she said. " I have come to 
help yon with the task my father set you. lie down 
and go to sleep again and put all your trust in me. 
WTien midda}' comes my father will return. You 
must rise from your sleep and t^ him that the first 
part of the task is done.’* 

It was with a heavy heart and full of foreboding 
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that Reinaldo lay do\vn, but a deep sleep overcame 
him, in which he dreamed he saw millions of tiny 
dwarf workmen wdth picks and shovels levelling the 
mountain tiU it was as flat as a plain. 

At midday a loud knock at tlie door roused him. 
It was the magician who came in, dark as thunder 
and muttering like it. 

" You sleep heavily after your hard work,” he 
growled, " but the task is only half done, prince. 
Now for tlie rest of it.” 

Through the open window Reinaldo saw that where 
the mountain had been was now a plain. 

\Vhcn the magician had gone the dove again flew 
in at the open ^vmdow. 

“ Have I not kept my promise, Prin^ Reinaldo ? 
Now rest peacefully this night, and in the dawn 
I shall be wth you again to tcU you the task is 
complete." 

That night the prince dreamed that he saw milhons 
of dwarf workmen ploughing, sowing, and reaping the 
wheatfield, planting and tending the vines, gathenng 
the grapes and pressing them into wine. 

In the davm the white dove alighted on his pillow 
and woke him. 

“ Here, Prince Reinaldo, is the loaf and the flask 
of wine to give my father.” 

" A thousand thanks, dear Blanca Flor. How can 
I ever repay you ? " , 

“ You ran repay me,” said the dove. ‘ YTiat you 
must now do is to kill me. You must cut me into little 
bits and throw me into the river.” 

" I could not do anything so dreadful,” said the 
prince. „ . 

“ But you must," persisted Blanca Flor. ' It is 
the only way in which I can permanently regam my 
human form and destroy the enchantment my father 
has throivn over me.” 

Very grieved was Prince Reinaldo to perform this 
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dreadful task. His hands trembled so much that he 
dropped one tiny bit in the sand of the river shore 
and did not notice what he had done. 

Meanwhile the magician was furious at the ^vay in 
which he had been outwitted, though he pretended to 
be pleased. 

There is still something that I want you to do, 
prince,” he said. “ I have three daughters, the fairest 
and cleverest of whom is the youngest, Blanca Flor. 
I am going to shut them in the next room, and each 
one is to thrust her finger through the keyhole and 
you are to teU which is that of Blanca Flor.” 

Prince Reinaldo knitted his brow in perplexity. 
The magician's task was indeed a difficult one, and 
there would be no way of solving it imless Blanca Flor 
again came to his aid. As if in answer to his thought 
the door opened and the fair girl ghded in, dressed in 
the glistening white robe in which he had firet seen her. 
She came towards him smihng and holding out hef 
little white hand. 

" See, Prince Reinaldo, what you have done to me 1 ” 

He saw that a tiny bit was missing from the end of 
her first finger , as ii it had been, chopped off. 

"You dropped a piece in the sand, ''she said. “ But 
nevermind. This is the finger that I shall put through 
the keyhole.” 

And thus it was. When the magician saw that he 
had been tricked he was furious, but he managed to 
conceal his rage and speak pleasantly enough. 

“ Ah, I see you are too clever for me. You are free 
and may go home, prince. But it is late now and 
you would have to travel in the dark. Bide till the 
morning and I'll give you the finest charger in my 
stable to take you home.” 

The prince thanked him, and they all retired to rest. 
But no sooner had he shut his door than there was a 
gentle tap on it, and there was Blanca Flor. 

' " You must fly for your life,” she said. “ My 
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fathCT contemplates treachery, and if 5'ou remain here 
you will never see another da%vn." 

" FI3' for my life and leave you ! ” cried the prince. 
" That uaU I never do, dearest Blanca Flor. I must 
tahe you udth me and you shall be my queen. Does 
he suspect that you have helped me ? ’’ 

" He does,” said Blanca Flor, " and his vengeance 
vtU Certainly foOow. Let us make ready to go. 
In the stable you ^vill sec a dozen sleek, beautiful 
3 JihnaIs. Pass them all. But at the far end are a 
sorry pair of broken-down hacks. The first is lame 
and broken-windcd, but he goes swifter than the •wind. 
His companion looks worse still, but he goes swifter 
than thought, and it is he whom you must choose.” 

Reinaldo went accordingly and saddled the wretched 
horse, which he found exactly as Blanca Flor had 
described. Tlien he Ufted her on to the saddle before 
him, and they rode away into the night. 

But before she left the hotise Blanca Flor pricked 
her finger and let three drops of blood fall on the 
wndow-sUL Then she locked the door. 

Presently the magician came to the prince’s door 
and knocked. 

” OfHju the door. Prince Reinaldo.” 

And the first drop of blood ans^vered : 

‘‘ Wait a minute tiU I strike a light.” 

The magician waited a little, then called : 

" Open the door. Prince Reinaldo.” 

The second drop of blood spoke, saying : 

" Wait tiU I find my shoes. '• 

The magician waited wth gro\ving impatience, then 
called agam : 

“ Open the door. Prince Reinaldo.” 

And the third drop of blood answered : 

" I have not finished dressing yet.” 

The next time the magician spoke there was no 
answer, and he kicked the door open, to find the room 
empty. 
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Meanwhile the fugitives had travelled far, but pres- 
ently Blanca Flor said to her lover : 

" I hear the trampling of hoofs behind us, and 
they are gaining on us. It is my father in pursuit” 

She took a comb out of her hair and threw it behind 
her and it became an impenetrable thicket of 
thorns and prickly btishes, which kept the magician 
back for a bit, while the prince and h^ bride sp^ on 
on the horse that went swifter than thought. 

But again Blanca Flor said ; “ I hear the trampling 
of horses’ hoofs behind us, and they are gaining on us.' 

This time she took a little mirror from her pocket 
and threw it behind her, and it became a great lake 
with a surface like a mirror, but deep and chill. WTien 
the magician came to this he was not able to cross it, 
because there was running water in it and his power 
stcmped there. 

& he had reluctantlj' to turn back. 

Mdiile he was doing this the prince and Blanca Flor 
had crossed the boundary into his own kingdom and 
were on a well-remembered road leading to his own 
dty, where the king and queen met them with a great 
welcome. 

Then Prince Reinaldo married his beautiful Blanca 
Flor, and never to the end of his daj's forgot how she 
had helped and saved liim, and their da3fs were spent 
in gladness to the very end. 

Spanish Folk-iale. 


Rip Van V^nkle 

M HOEVER has made a voyage up the Hudson must 
remember the Kaatskill mountains. The)' are a dis- 
membered branch of the great Appalachian family, 
and arc seen awaj* to the west of the river, s^velling im 
to a noble height, and lording it over the surround- 
ing country. Everj- change of season, every’ change of 
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weather, indeed, eveiy hour of the day, produces some 
change in the magical hues and shapes of these 
mountains, and they are regarded by aU the good 
■wives, far and near, as perfect barometers. When the 
weather is fair and settled, they are clothed in blue and 
purple, and print their bold outlines on the clear even- 
mg sky ; but sometimes, when the rest of the land- 
scape is cloudless, they \vill gather a hood of grey 
■'"apomn about their summits, which, in the last rays 
of the setting sun, wiU glow and hght up like a crown 
of glory. 

At the foot of these fairy mountains the voyager 
may have descried the light smoke curling up from a 
yillage whose shingle roofs gleam among the trees, 
just where the blue tints of the upland melt a'way into 
the fresh green of the nearer landscape. It is a little 
■^age of great antiquity, havmg been foimded by 
some of the Dutch colonists in the early times of the 
province, just about the beginning of the government 
of the good Peter Stuyvesant (may he rest in peace ! ), 
and there were some of the houses of the original 
settlers standing within a few years, buUt of small 
yellow bricks brought from Holland, having latticed 
"windows and gable fronts, surmounted ■with weather- 
cocks. 

In that same ■village and in one of these vety houses 
(which, to tell the precise truth, was sadly time-worn 
•and weather-beaten) there lived, many years since, 
while the country was yet a piecvince of Great Britain, 
a simple good-natured fellow, of the name of Rip Van 
WmMe. He was a descendant of the Van Winkles 
■who figured so gallantly in the chi^valrous days of 
Peter Stuyvesant, and accompanied him to the siege 
of Fort Clnistina. He inherited, however, but Httie 
■of the martial character of his ancestors. I have ob- 
■sorved that he ■was a sinmle, good-natured man ; he 
"'ms, moreover, a kind neighbour, and an obedient, hen- 
pecked husband. Indeed, to the latter circumstance 
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might be o'wing that meekness of spirit which gained 
him such universal popularity ; for those men are most 
apt to be obsequious and conciliating abroad who are 
under the discipline of shrews at home. A termagant 
wife may, therefore, in some respects, be considered 
a tolerable blessing ; and if so. Rip Van Winkle was 
thrice blessed. 

Certain it is that he was a great favourite among all 
the good rvives of the railage, who, as usual rvith the 
amiable sex, took his part in all famdy squabbles ; and 
never failed, whenever they talked those matters over 
in their evening goss^ings, to lay aH the blame on 
Dame Van Wiidcle. The children of the rdllage, too, 
would shout with joy whenever he appnroach^ He 
assisted at their sports, made their playthings, taught 
them to fly kites and shoot marbles, and told them 
long stories of ghosts, witches,and Indians. VTienever 
he went dodging about the village, he was surrounded 
by a troop of them hanging on his skirts, clambering 
on his back, and playing a thousand tricks on h^ 
with impunity ; and not a dog would bark at him 
throughout the neighbouthood. 

The great error in Rip’s composition was an in- 
superable aversion to all kinds of profitable labour. 
It could not be from the want of assiduity or j>er- 
severance ; for he would sit on a wet rock, with a rod 
as long and heavj’- as a Tartar’s lance, and fish all day 
without a murmur, even though he should not be en- 
comnged by a single nibble. He would canj' a fowT 
ing-piece on his shordder for hours together, trudging 
through woods and swamps, and up lull and down dale, 
to shoot a few squirrels or wild pigeons. He would 
never refuse to assist a neighbour even in the roughest 
toil, and was a foremost man at all country frohcs for 
husking Indiem com or building stone fences; the 
women of the village, too, used to employ him to nm 
their errands, and to do such little odd iobs as their 
less obliging husbands would not do for them. In a 
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\V6rd, Rip M-as ready to attend to anybody's business 
but liis OUT! ; but as to doing family duty, and keeping 
his farm in order, he found it impossible. 

In fact, he declared it was of no use to work on his 
farm ; it was the most pestilent little piece of groimd 
in the whole countrj'' ; everything about it went wong, 
and would go wong, in spite of lum. His fences were 
continualh' falling to jiicccs ; liLs cow would either go 
astray or get among the cabbages ; weeds were sure 
to grow quicker in his fields tlian an^nvhcrc else ; the 
rain alwa3's made a point of setting in just as he had 
some outdoor work to do ; so that tlrough his patri- 
monial estate had dwindled away under his manage- 
ment, acre bj' acre, until there was httle more left 
tlian a mere patcli of Indian com and potatoes, yet it 
was the worst conditioned farm in the neighbourhood. 

His diildrcn, too, were as ragged and wild as if they 
belonged to nobody. His son Wp, an urchin bom in 
his own likeness, promised to inherit the habits, with 
tlie old clothes of his father. He was generally seen 
trooping like a colt at his mother's heels, equipped in 
his latlicr’s cast-off clothes, Avliich he had much ado to 
hold up witli one hand, as a line lady docs her train in 
bad w'eatlicr. 

Rip Van Winkle, however, was one of those happy 
mortals, of foolish, well-oiled dispositions, who take 
tlie w'orld easy, cat w'hitc bread or brown, whichever 
can be got witli least thought or trouble, and would 
rather starve on a penny than wnrk for a pound. If 
left to himself, he w'ould have whistled life aAvay in 
perfect contentment ; but liis •wife kept continually 
dinning in his ears about his idleness, his carelessness, 
and the ruin he was bringing on his family. Morning, 
noon, and night, her tongue ivas incessantly going, 
and everything he said or did was sure to produce 
a torrent of household eloquence. Rip had but one 
way of replying to aU lectures of the kind, and that, 
by frequent use, had grown into a habit He shrugged 

(3.011) g 
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Ms shoulders, shook his head, cast up his eyes, but 
said nothing. TMs, however, always provoked a freA 
voUey from his rvife ; so that he was fain to draw off 
his forces and take to the outside of the house — the 
only side wMch, in truth, belongs to a henpecked 
husband. 

Rip's sole domestic adherent was his dog Wolf, who 
was as much henpecked as his master ; for Dame 
Van Winkle regarded them as companions in idleness, 
and even looked upon Wolf with an evil eye, as_ the 
cause of his master’s going so often astray. True it is, 
in all points of spirit befitting an honourable dog, he 
was as courageous an animal as ever scorned the 
woods — but what courage can withstand the ever- 
during and all-besetting terrors of a woman's tonme ? 
The moment Wolf entered the house, his crest f^, his 
tail drooped to the ground or curled between his legs, 
he sneaked about rvith a gallows air, casting many a 
sidelong glance at Dame Van Winkle, and at the least 
flourish of a broomstick or ladle he would fly to the 
door vith yelping precipitation. 

Times grew worse and worse rvith Rip Van Vlnkle as 
years of matrimony rolled on ; a tart temper never 
mellows with age, and a sharp tongue is the only edged 
tool that grorvs keener rvith constant use. For a long 
while he used to console himself, when driven from 
home, by frequenting a kind of perpetual dub of the 
sages, philo^phers, and other idle personages of the 
village ; wMch held its sessions on a bench before a 
sm^ mn, designated by a rubicund portrait of his 
ilajesty George the Third. 

Here they used to sit in the shade through a long 
lazy summer's day, talking listlessly over village 

f ossip, or telling endless sleepy stories about nothing, 
tut It would have been worth any statesman's money 
to have heard the profound discussions that some- 
times took place, when by chance an old newspaper 
deH into their hands from some passing travdler. How 
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solemnly tliej' would listen to the contents, as drawled 
out by Derrick Van Bummcl, tlic sclioolmastcr, a 
dapper learned little man, who was not to be daunted 
by the most gigantic word in the dictionary ; and how 
sagely they would deliberate ujwn public cvcjits some 
montJis after tlicy had taken place. 

The opinions of this junto were completely con- 
trolled by Kicholas Vedder, a patriardi of tlie village 
and landlord of the inn, at the door of which he took 
his scat from morning till night, just mo\'ing suffi- 
cient!}' to avoid the sun and keep in the shade of a large 
tree ; so that the neighbours could tell the hour by Ids 
movements as accurately as by a sundi.il. It is true 
he was rarely heard to speak, but smoked Ids jripc in- 
cessantly. Ilis adherents, however (lor ever}' great 
man has his adherents), perfectly imdcrstood him, and 
knew how to gather lus opinions. Wdien an}'thing 
that w.is read or related displeased him, he was 
observt'd to smoke Ids pipe vehemently, and to send 
forth short, frequent, and angr}' piufs, but when 
pleased he would inhale tlie smoke slowly and 
tranquilly, and emit it in light and placid clouds ; 
and sometimes, taking Uic pipe from his mouth, and 
letting the fragrant vapour curl about his nose, would 
gravely nod his head in token of perfect approbation. 

From even tlds stronghold Uic imlucky Rip ^vas 
at length routed by his termagant \yife. who would 
suddenly break in upon tlie tranquillity of tlie as- 
semblage and call the members all to naught ; nor 
was that august personage, Nicliolas Vedder Idmsclf, 
sacred from the daring tongue of tlds terrible v-irago, 
who cliaiged him outright tvith encouraging her 
husband in habits of idleness. 

Poor Rip ^vas at last reduced almost to despair; 
and his only alternative, to escape from the labour of 
tlie farm and clamour of his tvife, was to take gun in 
hand and stroll away into the woods. Here he tvould 
sometimes scat himself at the foot of a tree, and share 
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the contents of his wallet with Wolf, with whom 
he sympathized as a fellow-sufierer in pcrsecntiom 
" Poor Wolf,” he would say, " thy mistress leads thee 
a dog’s life of it ; but never mind, my lad, whilst I 
live thou shalt never nmit a friend to stand by thee ! ” 
Wolf would wag his tail, look \vistfully in his master’s 
face, and if dogs can feel pity, I verily believe he re- 
ciprocated the sentiment with all his heart. 

In a long ramble of the kind on a fine autumnal day. 
Rip had unconsciously scrambled to one of the high^ 
parts of the Kaatskill mountains. He was after lus 
favourite sport of squirrel-shooting, and the still 
solitudes had echoed and re-echoed with the reports 
of his gun. Panting and fatigued, he threw himself, 
late in the afternoon, on a green knoll, covered uitlr 
mountain herbage, that crowned the brow of a 
precipice. From an opening between the trees he 
could overlook all the lower country for many a mile 
of rich woodland. He saw at a distance tlie lordly 
Hudson, far, far below him, mornng on its silent but 
majestic course, Viith the reflection of a purple cloud, 
or the sail of a lagging bark, here and there sleeping on 
its glassy bosom, and at last losing itself in the blue 
highlands. 

On the other side lie looked derwn into a deep 
mountain glen, wild, lonely, and shagged, the bottom 
fiUed ufth fragments from the impicnding cliffs, and 
scarcely lighted by the reflected rays of tlic setting 
sun. For some time Rip lay' musing on tliis scene ; 
evening was gradually advancing ; the mountains 
bepn to dirow their long blue shadows over live 
valleys ; he saw that it would be dark long before he 
could reach Uie t-illagc, and he heaved a hc.a\‘y sigh 
when he Uiouglit of encountering the terrors of Dame 
Van Winkle. 

As he was about to descend, he heard a voice from 
a distance, hallooing, ” Rip Van Winkle ! Rip Van 
Winkle 1 ” He look^ round, but could sec notliing 
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but a crow winging its solitary flight across the 
mountain. He thought his fancy must liave deceived 
liim, and turned again to descend, when he heard the 
same cry ring through the still evening air: "Rip 
Van Winkle 1 Rip Van Winkle 1 " — at tlic same time 
Wolf bristled up his back, and giving a loud growl, 
skulked to his master’s side, looking fearfully do\vn 
into the glen. Rip now felt a vague apprehension 
stealing over him ; he looked anxiously m the same 
direction, and perccu'cd a strange figure slowly toiling 
up the rocks, and bending under the weight of some- 
tliing he carried on his back. He ^vas surprised to see 
any human being in this lonely and unfrequented 
place ; but supposing it to be some one of the neigh- 
bourhood in need of Ito assistance, he hastened down 
to meld it. 

On nearer approach he was still more surprised at 
the singularity of the stranger’s appearance. He was 
a short, square-built old feUow, wth thick bushy hair 
and a grizzled beard. His dress was of the antique 
Dutch fashion — a cloth jerkin, strapped roimd the 
%vaist — several pair of knickerbockers, the outer one 
of ample volume, decorated \vith ro%vs of buttons 
down the sides, and bunches at tlie knees. He bore 
on his shoulder a stout keg, that seemed full of liquor, 
and made signs for Rip to approach and assist him 
wth the load. Though rather shy and distrustful of 
this new acquaintance. Rip comphed with his usual 
alacrity ; and mutually relieving each other, they 
clambered up a narrow gully, apparently the diy bed 
of a moimtam torrent. 

As they ascended. Rip every now and then heard 
long rolling peals, like distant thimder, that seemed to 
issue out of a deep ravine, or rather cleft, between 
lofty rocks, toward which their rugged path conducted. 
He paused for an instant, but supposmg it to be the 
muttering of one of those transient thunder-showers 
which often take place in mountain heights, he pro- 
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ceeded. Passing through the ravine, they came to 
a hollow, like a small amphitheatre, surrounded by 
perpendicular precipices, over the brinks of which 
impending trees shot their branches, so that you 
only caught glimpses of the azure slq^ and the bnght 
evening cloud. During the whole time Rip and his 
companion had laboured on in silence, for though the 
former marr'elled greatly what could be the object of 
carrjing a keg of hquor up this wild mountain, yet 
there was something strange and incomprehensible 
about the unknown that inspired awe and checked 
famUiarit}'. 

On entering the amphitheatre, nciv objects of wonder 
presented themselves. On a level spot in the centre 
was a companj' of odd-looking personages plajing at 
ninepins. Tlicj' were dressed in a quaint outlandish 
fashion ; some wore short doublets, others jerkins, 
with long knives in their belts, and most of them 
had enormous knickerbockers, of similar st5'le with 
tliat of the guide’s. Their iTsages, too, were peculiar ; 
one had a large head, broad face, and small piggish 
eyes ; the face of anotlier seemed to consist cntireU’ of 
nose, and was surmounted by a white sugar-loaf hat, 
set off witli a Uttlc red cock’s tail. They all had beards 
of various shapes and colours. Tlicrc was one who 
seemed to be the commander. He was a stout old 
gentleman, vith a weather-beaten countenance ; he 
wore a laced doublet, broad belt and hanger, high- 
crowned hat and feather, red stockings, and high- 
heclcd shoes, witli roses in them. The whole group 
nnninded Rip of tlic figuro in an old Flemish painting, 
in the parlour of Dominie Van Shaick, the ^ill.nge 
parson, wliich had been brought over from Holland at 
the time of the settlement. 

What seemed parliadarly odd to Rip ^vas, Uiat 
(Jiough these folks were evidently amusing them- 
selves, ycl they maintained tlic gravest faces, the 
most me-sterious silence, and were, wiUial, the most 
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melancholy party of pleasure he had ever wtnessed. 
Nothing interrupted the stillness of the scene but the 
noise of the balls, which, whenever they were rolled, 
echoed along the mountains like rumbling peals of 
thunder. 

As Rip and his companion approached them, they 
suddenly desisted from their play, and stared at him 
rvith such fixed, statue-like gaze, and such strange, 
uncouth, lack-lustre countenances, that his heart 
turned ■within him, and his knees smote together. His 
companion now emptied the contents of the keg into 
large flagons, and made signs to him to wait upon the 
company. He obeyed with fear and trembling ; they 
quaffed the liquor in profound silence, and then 
returned to their game. 

By degrees Rip’s awe and apprehension subsided. 
He even ventmed, when no eye was fixed upon him, 
to taste the beverage, which he foimd had much of the 
flavour of excellent Hollands. He was naturally a 
thirsty soul, and was soon tempted to repeat the 
draught. One taste provoked another ; and he re- 
iterated his visits to the flagon so often, that at length 
his senses were overpowered, his eyes swam in his 
head, his head gradu^y declined, and he fell into a 
deep sleep. 

On ■waking, he found himself on the green knoll 
whence he had first seen the old man of the glen. He 
rubbed his eyes — it ■was a bright sunny mommg. The 
birds were hopping and twittering among the bushes, 
and the eagle was wheeling aloft, and breasting 
the pure mountain breeze. " Siuely,” thought Rip, 

“ I have not slept here aU night.” He recalled the 
occurrences before he fell asleep. The strange man 
\vith a keg of liquor — the moimtain ra^vine — me ^viId 
retreat among the rocks — the woebegone party 
at ninepins — the flagon — " Oh 1 that flagon I that 
wicked flagon ! ” thought Rip ; " what excuse shall I 
make to Dame Van Winkle ? " 
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He looked round for his gun, but in place of the 
clean "well-oiled fowling-piece he found an old firelock 
lying by him, the barrel incrusted "with rust, the lock 
falling off, and the stock worm-eaten. He now sus- 
pect^ that the grave roysters of the mountain had 

E ut a trick upon him, and, ha-ving dosed him with 
^uor, had robbed him of his gun. Wolf, too, had 
di^ppeared, but he might have strayed away after 
a sqmrrel or partridge. He whistled after him, and 
shouted his name, but all in vain ; the echoes repeated 
his whistle and shout, but no dog was to be seen. 

He determined to revisit the scene of the last even- 
ing’s gambol, and, if he met with any of the party, to 
demand his dog and gun. As he rose to walk he found 
himself stiff in the joints, and -wanting in his usual 
acti"vity. " These moxmtain beds do not a^ee "with 
me,” tiought Rip ; " and if this frolic should lay me 
up "with a fit of the rheumatism, I shall have a blessed 
time TOth Dame Van Winkle.” With some difBculty 
he got down into the glen : he found the gully up 
which he and his companion had ascended the pre- 
ceding evening ; but, to his astonishment, a mountain 
stream was rvow foaming dnvm it — -leaping "from reek 
to rock, and filling the glen "with babbling murmurs. 
He, however, made shift to scramble up its sides, 
working his toilsome "any through thickets of birch, 
sassafras, and witclv-hazel, and sometimes tripped up 
or entangled b}' the rvild grape-"vines that trvisted their 
cods or tendrils from tree to tree, and spread a kind of 
network in liis path. 

At length he reached to where the ravine had 
opiened tmough the cliffs to the amrfutlicatre ; but no 
traces of such opening remained. The rocks presented 
a high impenetrable wall, over which the torrent came 
tumbling in a ^eet of feathery foam, and fell into a 
broad, deep basin, black from the shadows of ilic 
surroimding forest. Here, then, poor Rip was brought 
to a stand. He again calleii and whistled after his dog; 
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he was only answered by the cawing of a flock of idle 
crows, sporting high in air about a dky tree that over- 
hung a sunny precipice ; and who, secure in their eleva- 
tion, seemed to look down and scoff at the poor man's 
perplexities. What was to be done ? — the morning 
was passing away, and Rip felt f amis hed for want of 
his breakfast. He grieved to give up his dog and his 
gun ; he dreaded to meet his \vife ; but it would not do 
to starve among the mountains. He shook his head, 
shouldered the rusty firelock, and, with a heart full of 
trouble and anxiety, turned his steps homeward. 

As he approach^ the village he met a number of 
people, but none whom he knew, which somewhat sur- 
prised liim, for he had thought himself acquainted 
with every one in the country round. Their dress, too, 
was of a difierent fashion from that to which he %vas 
accustomed. They all stared at him with equal marks 
of surprise, and, whenever they cast their eyes upon 
him, invariably stroked their chins. The constant 
recurrence of this gesture induced Rip, involxmtarily, 
to do the same — ^vmen, to his astonishment, he found 
his beard had gro\vn a foot long 1 

He had now entered the skirts of the village. A 
troop of strange children ran at his heels, hooting after 
him, and pointing at his grey beard. The dogs, too, 
not one of which he recognized for an old acquaint- 
ance, barked at him as he passed. The very village 
was altered ; it was larger and more populous. There 
were rows of houses which he had never seen before, 
and those which had been his familiar haunts had 
disappeared. Strange names were over the doors — 
st^ge faces at the windows — everything was strange. 
His mind now misgave him ; he began to doubt 
whether both he and the world aroimd him were not 
bewitched. Surely this -was his native village, which 
he had left but the day before. There stood the 
KaatskQl mountains — ^there ran the silver Hudson at 
a distance — there was every hill and dale precisely as 
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it had always been. Rip was sorely perplexed. 
'"That flagon last night,” thought he, ‘‘has addled 
my poor head sadly 1 ” 

_ It was with some difficulty that he found the way to 
his own house, which he approached with silent awe, 
ejqjecting every moment to hear the shrill voice of 
Dame Van Winkle. He found the house gone to 
decay — the roof fallen in, the windowa shattered, and 
the doom off the hinges. A half-starved dog that 
looked like Wolf was skulking about iL Rip called 
him by name, but the cur snarled, showed his teeth, 
^d passed on. This ivas an unkind cut indeed — 
" ‘iog.” sighed poor Rip, " has forgotten 

He entered the house, which, to tell the truth. Dame 
Van Winkle had always kept in neat order. It was 
empty, forlorn, and apparently abandoned. The 
desmaten^s overcame all his fears — ^he called loudly 
for his wife and chilchen — the lonely chambers rang 
for a moment with his voice, and then all again was 
silence. 


He now humed forth, and hastened to his old 
re^rt, the village inn— but it too was gone. A large, 
rickety, wooden building stood in its place, with great 

them broken and mended 
i j ,7^ snd petticoats, and over the door was 
The Union Hotel, by Jonathan Doohttle.’' 
• gr.eat tree that used to shelter the 

qvuet dtue Dutch inn of yore, there wras now reared a 
naked pole, with something on the top that looked 
nightcap, and from it was fluttering a flag, 
^ singular assemblage of stars and 
pes aU t^ was strange and incomprehensible. 

on the agn, however, the ruby face of 
which he had smoked so many a 
'^ns singularly metamor- 
anrl nno changed for one of bhie 

nff, a sword was held in the hand instead of a 
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sceptre, the head ^vas decorated \vith a cocked hat, 
and underneath was painted in large characters. 
General Washington. 

There was, as usual, a crowd of folks about the 
door, but none that Rip recollected. The very char- 
acter of the people seemed changed. There \vas a 
busy, bustling, disputatious tone about it, instead of 
the accustomed pMegm and drowsy tranquilhty. He 
looked in vain for the sage Nicholas Vedder, mth his 
broad face, double chin, and fair long pipe, uttering 
clouds of tobacco smoke instead of idle speeches; 
or Van Bummel, the schoolmaster, doling forth the 
contents of an ancient newspap^. In place of these, 
a lean, bilious-looking fellow, with his pockets fuU of 
handbUls, was haranguing vehemently about rights 
of citizens — elections — members of Congress — Hberty 
— Bunker’s HiU — heroes of seventy-sLx — and other 
words, which were a perfect Babylonish jargon to the 
bewildered Van Winkle. 

The appearance of Rip, with his long grizzled beard, 
his rusty fowUng-piece, his uncouth dress, and an 
army of women and children at his heek, soon at- 
tracted the attention of the tavern politicians. They 
crowded roimd him, eyeing him from head to foot with 
great curiosity. The orator bustled up to him, and, 
dra\ving him partly aside, inquired “ on wliich side he 
voted ? ” ^p stared in vacant stupidity. Another 
short but busy little fellow pulled him by the arm, and, 
rising on tiptoe, inquired in his ear, " Whether he was 
Federal or Democrat ? " Rip was equally at a loss 
to comprehend the question ; when a knowing, self- 
important old gentleman, in a sharp cocked hat, made 
his way through the crowd, putting them to the right 
and left with his elbows as he passed, and plantmg 
himself before Van Winkle, with one arm akimbo, the 
other resting on his cane, his keen eyes and sharp hat 
penetrating, as it were, into his very soul, demanded 
m an austere tone, “ What brought him to the election 
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with a gun on his shoulder and a mob at his heels, and 
whether he meant to breed a riot in the village ” ? — 
“ Alas ! gentlemen," cried Rip, somewhat dismayed, 
“ I am a poor quiet man, a native of the place, and a 
loyal sub]ect 01 the king, God bless him ! ’’ 

Here a general shout burst from the bystanders — 
" A tory I a tory 1 a spy 1 a refugee ! hustle him ! 
away with him 1 ” It was with great difficulty that 
the self-important man in the cocked hat restored 
order ; and, having assumed a tenfold austerity of 
brow, demanded again of the unknowi culprit, what 
he came there for, and whom he was seeking ? The 

E oor man humbly assured him that he meant no 
arm, but merely came there in search of some of his 
neighbours, who used to keep about the tavern. 

" Well — ^who are they ? — name them.” 

Rip bethought himself a moment, and inquired, 
*' Where’s Nicholas Vedder ? " 

There was a silence for a little while, when an old 
man replied in a thin, piping voice, “ Nidiolas Vedder 1 
why, he is dead and gone these eighteen years I There 
was a wooden tombstone in the churchyard that used 
to tell all about him, but that’s rotten and gone too." 
“ Where’s Brom Dutcher ? ’’ 

“ Oh, he went off to the army in the beginning of 
the war ; some say he was killed at the storming of 
Stony Point — others say he was drowned in a squall 
at the foot of Antony’s Nose. I don't know — he 
never came back again." 

" Where’s Van Bummel, the schoolmaster ? " 

" He went off to the wars too, was a great militia 
general, and is now in Congress.” 

Rip’s heart died away at hearing of these ^d 
changes in his home and friends, and finding him- 
self thus alone in the world. Every answer puzded 
him, too, by treating of such enormous lapses of time, 
and of matters which he could not tmderstand ; war — 
Congress — Stony Point ; — ^he had no courage to ask 
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afta: any more friends, but cried out in despair, " Does 
nobody here know Rip Van Winkle ? ” 

" Oh, Rip Van Winkle I " exclaimed two or three. 
“ Oh, to be sure 1 that’s Rip Van Winkle yonder, 
leaning against the tree.” 

Rip looked, and beheld a precise counterpart of 
himself, as he went up the mountain ; apparently as 
lazy, and certainly as ragged. The poor fellow was 
now completely confounded. He doubted his o\vn 
identity, and whether he was himself or another man. 
In the midst of his be\vilderment, the man in the 
cocked hat demanded who he was, and what was his 
name ? 

" God knows,” exclaimed he, at his ^vits’ end ; 
“ I'm not myself — I’m somebody else — that’s me 
yonder — no — that’s somebody else got into my shoes 
—I \vas myself last night, but I fell asleep on the 
mountain, and they’ve changed my gun, and every- 
tbing’s changed, and I’m changed, and I can’t tdl 
what's my name, or who I am 1 ’’ 

The bystanders began now to look at each other, 
nod, -wink significantly, and tap their fingers against 
their foreheads. There was a whisper, also, about 
securing the gim, and keeping the old fellow from 
doing mischief, at the very suggestion of which the 
self-important man in the c(^ed hat retired wth some 
precipitation. At this critical moment a fresh, comely 
woman pressed through the throng to get a pc«p at 
the grey-bearded man. She had a chubby cliild in 
her arms, which, frightened at his looks, began to cry. 

” Husli, Rip,” cried she, " hush, the old man won’t 
hurt you.” The name of the cluld, the air of the 
mother, the tone of her voice, aU awaikened a train of 
recollections in his mind. 

“ ^Vhat is your name, my good woman ? ” asked he. 

" Judith Gardenicr.” 

‘I And your father’s name ? ” 

” Ah, poor man. Rip Van Winkle was his name, but 
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it's twenty years since he went awa}' from home tvith 
his gun, and never has been Jieard of since — his dog 
came home without him ; but whether he shot him- 
self, or was carried away by the Indians, nobody can 
tell. I was then but a little girl." 

Rip had but one question more to ask ; but he put 
it with a faltering voice ; 

“ WTierc’s your mother ? " 

" Oh, she too had died but a short time since ; she 
broke a blood-vessel in a fit of passion at a New- 
Ei^land pedlar.” 

There was a drop of comfort, at least, in this intelli- 
gence. The honest man could contain himself no 
longer. He caught his daughter and her child in his 
arms. “ I am your father 1 " cried he — " Young Rip 
Van Winkle once — old Rip Van Winkle now I — Docs 
nobody know poor Rip Van Winkle ? ” 

All stood amazed, until an old woman, tottering out 
from among the crowd, put her hand to her brow, and 
peering tmder it in his face for a moment, exclaimed, 
■' Sure enough I it is Rip Van Winkle — it is himself 1 
Welcome home again, old neighbour — ^Why, where 
have you been these twenty long years ? " 

ISip’s story was soon told, for the whole twenty 
years had been to him but as one night. The neigh- 
tJours stared when they heard it ; some were seen to 
wink at each other, and put their tongues in their 
cheeks : and the seH-imjwrtant man in the cocked 
hat, who, W’hen the alarm was over, had returned to 
the field, screwed down the comers of his mouth, and 
shook his head — upon which there was a general 
shaking of the head throughout the assemblage. 

It was determined, however, to take the opinion of 
old Peter Vanderdonk, who was seen slowly advancing 
up the' road. He was a descendant of the historian 
o! that name, who wrote one of the earliest accounts 
of the province. Peter was the most ancient in- 
habitant of the \’illage, and well versed in all the 
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■wonderful events and traditions of the neighbourhood. 
He recollected Rip at once, and corroborated his story 
in the most satirfactory manner. He assured the 
company that it was a fact, handed do%vn from his 
ancestor the historian, that the Kaatskill moimtains 
had always been haunted by strange beings. That 
it was affirmed that the great Hendrick Hudson, the 
first discoverer of the river and country, kept a kind 
of •vigil there every twenty years, with his crew of the 
Half-inoon ; being permitted in this way to revisit the 
scenes of his enterprise, and keep a guardian eye t^n 
the river, and the great city called by his name. Hiat 
his father had once seen them in their old Dutch 
dresses playing at ninepins in a hollow of the moim- 
tain ; and that he himself had heard, one .su mm er 
afternoon, the soimd of their balls, like distant peals 
of thunder. 

To make a long story short, the company broke up, 
and returned to the more important concerns of the 
election. Rip’s daughter took him home to five with 
her ; she had a snug, weU-fumished house, and a stout 
cheery farmer for her husband, whom Rip recollected 
for one of the urchins that used to climb upon his 
back. As to Rip’s son and heir, who was the ditto of 
himself, seen leaning agciinst the tree, he 'was em- 
ployed to work on the farm ; but e'vinced an hereditary 
disposition to attend to anything else but his business. 

!fop now resumed his old walks and habits ; he 
soon found many of his former cronies, though aU 
rather the worse for the wear and tear of time ; and 
preferred making friends among the rising generation, 
■with whom he soon grew into great favoin. 

Ha^ving nothing to do at home, and being arrived at 
that happy age when a man can be idle ■with im- 
pimity, he took his place once more on the bench at 
the inn door, and was reverenced as one of the 
jmtriarchs of the village, and a chronicle of the old 
■times " before the war.”' It was some time before he^ 
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could get into the regular track of gossip, or could 
made to comprehend the strange events that had 
taken place during his torpor. How that there 
had been a revolutionary ^var — that the country had 
thro'wn off the yoke of Old England — and that, instead 
of being a subject of His Majesty George the Third, he 
was now a free citizen of the United States. Rip, iit 
fact, was no politician ; the changes of states and 
empires made but little impression on him ; but there 
was one species of despotic under which be had long 
groaned, and that was — petticoat government. Hap- 
pily that was at an end ; he had got his neck out of 
the yoke of matrimony, and could go in and out when- 
ever he pleased without dreading the tyrarmy of 
Dame Van Winkle. Whenever her name was men- 
tioned, however, he shook his head, shrugged his 
shoulders, and cast up his eyes ; which might pass 
either for an expression of resignation to his fate, or 
joy at his deliverance. 

He used to teU his story to every stranger that 
arrived at Mr. Doolittle’s hotel He was observed at 
first to vary ou same points every time he told it, 
which was, doubtless, o\ving to his having so recently 
awaked. It at last settled down precisely to the tale 
I have related, and not a man, woman, or child in the 
neighbourhood but knew it by heart. Some always 
pretended to doubt the reality of it, and insisted that 
Kip had been out of his head, and that this was one 
pomt on which he always remained flighty. The old 
Dutch inhabitants, however, almost universally gave 
it full credit. Even to this day they never hear a 
thunderstorm of a summer afternoon about the" 
KaatskLU, but they say Hendrick Hudson and his 
crew are at their game of ninepins ; and it is a com- 
mon wash of all henpecked husbands in the neighbour- 
hood, when life hangs heavy on their hands, that they 
might have a quieting draught out of Rip Van Winkle’s 

Washington Irving. 
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The Defeat of Time 

Titakia and her moonlight elves were assembled 
under the canopy of a huge oak, that served to 
shelter them from the moon's radiance, which, being 
now at her full, shot forth intolerable rays — intoler- 
able, I mean, to the subtle texture of their httle 
shadowy bodies — but dispensing an agreeable coolness 
to us grosser mortals. 

An air of discomfort sate upon the queen and upon 
her courtiers. Their tiny friskings and gambols were 
forgot ; and even Robin Goodfellow, for the first time 
in his little airy life, looked grave. For the queen had 
had melancholy forebodings of late, founded upon an 
ancient prophecy laid up in the records of Fairyland, 
that the date of faiiy existence should be thm extinct 
when men should cease to believe in them.^ 

She knew how that the race of the Nymphs, which 
were her predecessors, and had been the guardians of 
the sacred floods, and of the silver fountains, and of 
the consecrated hills and woods, had utterly disap- 
peared before the chiUing touch of man’s increduhty ; * 
and she sighed bitterly at the approaching fate of 
herself and of her subjects, which was dependent upon 
so fickle a lease as the capricious and ever-mutable 
faith of man. 

Then, as if to reeilize her fears, a melancholy shape 
came gliding in, and that was — Time, who wth his 
intolerable sc3'the mo^vs do^vn kings and kingdoms ; 
at whose dread approach the fays huddled together as 
a flock of timorous sheep ; and the most coiuageous 

* Barrie seems to have borrowed this idea for his Peter Pan. Wc 
rend in Prtcr and IVnidy : 

“If you Injlcve,” Peter shouted to them, “dap j’our hands; 
don't let Tliik die." Many dapped, ^me didn’t. A few little 
beasts hissed. 

3 Some writers and poets say that the nymphs, gods, and 
goddesses disappeared wlien Christianity began. 

(3.0U) 10 
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among them crept into acom-cups, not enduring the 
sight of that ancientest of monarchs. 

Titania’s first impulse was to wish the presence of 
her false lord. King Oberon — ^who was far away, in 
the pursuit of a strange beauty, a fay of Indian L^d 
— that with his good lance and sword, like a faithful 
knight and husband, he mi^t defend her agah^t 
Time. But she soon checked that thought as vain, 
for what could the prowess of the mighty Oberon 
himself, albeit the stoutest champion in Fairyland, 
have availed against so huge a giant, whose bald top 
touched the skies ? 

So, in the mildest tone, she besought the spectre 
that in his mercy he would overlook and pass by her 
small subjects, as too diminutive and powerless to add 
any worthy trophy to his renown. And she besought 
him to employ his resistless strength against the 
ambitious children of men, and to lay waste their 
aspiring works ; to tumble down their towers and 
turrets, and the Babels of their pride — ^fit objects of 
his devouring scythe — ^but to spare her and her hann- 
. less race, who had no existence beyond a dream ; frail 
objects of a creed that lived but in the faith of the 
believer. 

And with her httle arms, as well as she could, she 
S grasped the stem knees of Time ; and, waxing speech- 
less with fear, she beckoned to her chief attendants 
and maids of honour to come forth from their hiding- 
places, and to plead the plea of the fairies. And one 
of those small, delicate creatures came forth at her 
biddii^, clad all in white like a chorister, and in a low 
melodious tone, not louder than the hum of a pretty 
bee, set forth her humble petition. 

“ We fairies,” she said, “ are the most inoffensive 
race that hve, and least deserving to perish. It is we 
that have the care of all sweet melodies that no dis- 
cords may offend the snn, who is the great soul of 
musia We rouse the lark at mom ; and the pretty 
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Echoes, which respond to all the twittering choir, are 
of our making. Wherefore, great King of Years, if 
ever you have loved the music which is raining from a 
morning cloud sent from the messenger of day, the 
lark, as he mounts to heaven’s gate, beyond the ken of 
mortals ; or if ever you have listened with a charmed 
ear to the nightbird, that — 

' In the flowery spring. 
Amidst the leaves set, makes the thickets ring 
Of our sour sorrows, sweeten’d with her song — 

spare our tender tribes, and we will mufSe up the 
sheep-bell for thee, that thy pleasure take no inter- 
ruption whenever thou shaft listen unto the night- 
ingale.” 

And Time answered that *' he had heard that song 
too long. But if she would know in what music Time 
delighted, it was, when sleep and darkness lay ujwn 
crowded cities, to hark to the midr^ht chime which 
is tolling from a hundred clocks, like the last knell 
over the soul of a dead world ; or to the crash of the 
fall of some age-worn edifice, which is as the voice of 
himself when he disparteth kingdoms.” 

A second female fay took ly the plea, and said, 
“ We be the handmaids of the Spring, and tend upwn 
the birth of aU sweet buds : and the pastoral cowslips 
are our friends ; and the pansies and the violets, like 
nuns ; and the quaking harebell is in our wardship ; 
and the hyacinm, once a fair youth, and dear to 
Phoebus, the god of the sim.” 

Then Time made answer, in his wrath striking the 
harmless ground with his hurtful scythe, that " they 
must not think that he was one that cared for flowers, 
except to see them wither, and to take her beauty 
from the rose.” 

Next stood up a male fairy, clad all in green, like 
a forester or one of Robin Hood’s mates, and, doffing 
his tiny cap, said, “ We are small foresters, that live in 
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woods, training the jfoung houghs in gracefnl intri- 
cacies, with blue snatches of the skj' between ; we 
frame all shady roofs and arches rude ; and some- 
times, when we are plying our tender hatchets, men 
say that the tapping woodpecker is nigh. And it is 
we that scoop the hoUow cell of the squirrel, and car\'e 
quaint letters upon the rinds of trees, which in sjdvan 
sohtudes sweetly recall to the mind of the heat- 
oppressed swain, ere he lies down to slumber, the name 
of his fair one, dainty Aminta, gentle Rosalind, or 
chastest Laura, as it may happen.’’ 

Saturn, nothing moved until this courteous address, 
hade him begone, or “ if he would be a woodman, to 
go forth and fell oak for the fairies’ cofiBns which 
would forthwith be wanting. For himself he took 
no dehght in. haunting the woods, till their golden 
plumage (the yellow leaves) were beginning to fall, 
and leave the brown-black limbs bare, like Nature 
in her skeleton dress.” 

'Then stood up one of those gentle fairies that are 
good to man, and blushed red as an}’ rose wiule he 
told a modest story of one of his own good deeds. 

" It chanced upon a time,” he said, " that while we 
were looking for coivsUps in the meads, while yet the 
dew was hanging on the buds like beads, we found a 
babe left in its swathing-clothes — a httle sorrowful, 
deserted thing. 

" It was pity to see the abandoned little orphan left 
to the world’s care by an unnatural mother. How the 
cold dew kept wetting its childish coats ; and its little 
hair, how it was bedabbled, that was like gossamer 1 
Its pouting mouth, unknowing how to speak, lay half- 
opened like a rose-lipped shell ; and its cheek was 
softer than any peach, upon which the tears, for very 
roundness, could not long dwell, but fell off, in clear- 
ness like pearls — some on the grass, and some on his 
little hand ; and some haply ^vandered to the little 
dimpled well under his mouth, which Love hims elf 
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seemed to have ]danned out, but less for tears than 
for smilin^s. 

" Pity, It UTLs, too, to see how the burning sun liad 
scorched its helpless limbs ,’ for it lay without shade 
or shelter, or mother's breast, for foul weatlicr or fair. 
So, haiang compassion on its sad plight, my fellows 
and I turned ourselves into grasshoppers, and swarmed 
about the babe, making such shrill encs as that pretty 
little cliirping creature makes in its mirth, till with 
our noise we attracted the attention of a passing 
rustic, a tender-hearted hind, who, wondering at our 
small but loud concert, strayed aside curiously, and 
found tlie babe, where it lay in tlie remote grass, and 
taking it up, lapped it in his russet coat, and bore it 
to his cottage, where his wife kindly nurtured it till 
it CTCW up a goodly personage. 

How this babe prospered aftcni-ards, let proud 
London tell. Tins was that famous Sir Tliomas 
Gresham, who was the cliiefcst of her nicrcliants, tlie 
riclicst, the wisest. Witness lus many goodly vessels 
on the Tliames. freighted with costly meriAandise, 
jewels from Ind, .and pearls for courtly dames, and 
sUks of Samarcand. And witness, more than all, that 
stalely Bourse (or E.xchangc) which be caused to be 
built, a mart for merchants from cast and west, whose 
mceful summit still bears, in token of the fairies’ 
favours, his chosen crest, the grasshopper. And, like 
tlie grasshopper, may it please you, great king, to 
suffer us also to live, partakers of tlic green earth I " 

Tlie fair}' had scarce ended his plea, when a shrill 
cry, not unlike tlie grasshopper's, was heard. Poor 
Puck — or Robin GoodfcUow, as he is sometimes called 
— ^had recovered a little from his first fright, and, in 
one of his mad freaks, had perched upon the beard of 
old Time, which was flow'ing, ample, and majestic ; 
and was amusing himself irith plucking at a hair, 
which -was indeed so massj' tliat it seemed to him 
that he was removing some huge beam of timber, 
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rather than a hair : •which Time, by some ill chance 
percei'ving, snatched up the impish mischief ■with his 
great hand, and asked what it -was. 

" Alas 1 ” (moth Puck. “ a little random elf am I. 
bom in one of Nature's spiorts ; a very weed, created 
for the simple, sweet enjoyment of myself, but for no 
other purpose, w’orth, or need, that e-ver I could learn, 
'Tis I that bob the angler’s idle cork, till the patient 
man is ready to breathe a curse. I steal the morsel 
from the gossip’s fork, or stop the sneezing chanter in 
mid psalm ; and when an infant has been bom ■with 
hard or homely features, mothers say I changed the 
child at nurse ; but to fulfil any graver purpose I 
have not wit enough, and hardly the -wilL I am a 
pinch of hvely dust to frisk upon the -wind : a tear 
would make a puddle of me ; and so I tickle mjself 
with the lightest straw, and shun all griefs that might 
make me stagnant. 11113 is my small philosophy.'y 

Then Time, dropping him on the ground, as a thing 
too inconsiderable for his vengeance, grasped fast 
his mighty scj^the : and now, not Puck alone, but the 
whole state of fairies, had gone to inevitable ■wreck and 
destmction, had not a timely apparition interposed, 
at whose boldness Time was astoimded ; for he came 
not with the habit of the forces of a deity, who alone 
might (xipe ■«!& Time, but as a simple mortal, clad 
as you might see a forester that hunts after wild 
conies by the cold moonshine ; or a stalker of stray 
deer, stealthy and bold. 

But by the golden lustre in his eye, and the pas- 
sionate ^vanness in his cheek, and by the fair and 
ample space of his forehead, whicli seemed a palace 
framed for the habitation of all glorious thoughts, he 
knew that this was his great rival, who had power 
given him to rescue whatsoever \'ictims Time should 
dutch, and to cause them to Uvc for ever in his 
immortal verse. 

And, muttering the name of Shakespeare, Time 
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spread his roc-like wings, and fled the controlling 
presence ; and the hberated court of the fairies, \vith 
Titpiia at their head, flocked around the gentle ghost, 
giving him thanks, nodding to him, and doing him 
com-tesies, who had crowned them henceforth with a 
peiroanent existence, to live in the minds of men, 
while verse shall have power to charm, or midsummer 
moons shall brighten. 

Charxbs Lamb. 

An Answered Prayer 

" Pardon, a tliousand times,” said the Notary, 
shrugging his shoulders apologetically, " and still a 
thousand times more, but I can give you no further 
information. I know that I said there were nine 
schools in my district, and I know also that I do not 
know the name of the ninth school nor where it is. 
Before the war Hungarian officials sat in this accursed 
office (again I ask pardon of your Excellence I), and for 
four years there have been no mountain schools open, 
only this one here in the main village. And I — ^well, 
I have not yet been here a year, and I have not inter- 
ested myself in the schools imtil quite lately — since, 
in fact, the coming of the English ladies." 

"But does no one in the whole village know of 
this school ? ” I asked. " And the schoolmaster, this 
man who has been to this office three times to ask 
for help for his pupils, what sort of a man is he ? ” 

" Most gracious, it is namely so. This school is 
not a school-house ; the children just meet in any 
peasant’s cottage that is by chance empty. And 
for the man — Jesu Maria I he is one of those poor, 
witless creatures, an invalid from the war, with one 
lung, and that a weak one. He is not a certificated 
tcadier, and, fool that he is, he has left no name, nor 
number of his house, nor of that where the school 
assembles, nor name of the valley or mountain where 
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the school may be ! But, dear lady, if you \vill ^vait 
but till Sunda 5 ' ” — ^it u'as then Tuesday — " he will 
come in on bis way from church perhaps.” 

" Perhaps,” I said TOth scorn. ” Is not this the 
third time I have been to this ofiSce to ask for informa- 
tion about the school ? And how many times the 
teacher has left messages, who knows ? Now, I am 
indeed angry I Yes. I, an Englishwoman, am no 
longer cold, as you say all English people are, but 
hot with anger 1 You say the school must be in the 
direction of Klin ; very well, I ^vill go up that valley 
and I will find the school myself." 

“ Then for a certainty you will be lost ! ” wailed 
the Notary. " See, alr^dy the snow falls ; it ^vill 
soon be a metre deep, and all the paths will be hidden 
— ^for the school is not on any roai Also, horses har- 
nessed to a wagon cannot climb mountains, and you 
should not go alone. I beg of you not to ^o, for if you 
do, of a surety there will be a tkeadful acadent, and I, 
as Notary, will be blamed. Besides, if 7, the Notary, 
don’t know the whereabouts of this school, who will 
know ? Na ! ” 

“ I shaiL tivrowgti Piedsaiet, -and tivan I sbaE ask 
every one I meet on the road. You see, if I don’t go 
to-day, neither I nor the other ladies can go for a 
fortnight, and it is time that these children were fed. 
So good-bye, Mr. Notary," I said. 

uie Notajy, very perturbed, sprang across the 
passage to the Doctor’s surgery, and he too came out 
to the wagon and said that there was no school, and 
probably the fool teacher just wanted the stores fof 
himself. MTiy did I not come on to his house in this 
vile weather and sit by the fire with his wife and talk 
over the scandal of the village ? And later, when 
the patients had all gone, he would come and tell me 
how slack was the Notary, and the Notary should tefl- 
me how many patients he had killed during the last 
months. Na I 
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I thanked them and set off, leaving two very dis- 
consolate and anxious men beWnd. 

Then I told Florian, my soldier driver, what we 
were up against, and he entered into the spirit of the 
thing at once, crying ; To be sure, to be sure, dear 
little lady 1 To hunt a school, as you say, is almost 
as good as to hunt a wild boar, but first we must find 
a sj^r, yes ? ” 

We passed through Predmier and made many in- 
<juiries. Long strings of woodmen, their horses haul- 
ing huge pine trees along the valley road, passed us, 
but no one knew of the ninth school. At last we met 
a young man who recognized the description of the 
schoolmaster. 

" Aie,” he said, " he lives at Ribari — but that is far 
enough away — a white-faced man with limg disease 1 
Please cross the high bridge, a kilometre on, and then 
climb to the top of the moimtain on the other side of 
the river. Far down, and to the left, the gracious one 
}vill see a httle nest of cottages, and there she will 
inquire, for the teacher lives beyond on the farther 
ridge. But they are wild people there, and the dear 
lady should not go alone.” 

We gladdened his soul with a few “ Woodbines ” 
and went on, Florian now very gloomy and begging 
me not to go alone, as he was afraid of the ivild people 
and felt respKinsible for me. 

The snow was now deep, and it was a long strurele 
to the " nest of cottages,” where I found a guide. 
But the people were not " wild,” only amused to find 
a woman in riding coat and breeches, and concerned 
that I should be out in the snowstorm. They shook 
off the thick snow from my coat and balaclava and 
rubbed my hands warm before they let the man take 
me up the MU-side. Before long he stopped suddenly, 
pointed to a door, then openSi it qmckly, saying, 

‘ Lo, the school 1 I take my leave I ” pushed me 
gently inside, and departed. 
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It ^vas just a one-toomed peasant's house, and I 
was barely over the threshold when there was a swift 
pattering of feet from the benches, and then, like the 
clustering of moths or butterflies, came the kisses of 
the children, on my hands, arms, the skirts of my coats, 
my knees, and even my boots. 

For a moment they stayed so, silently kissing and 
patting me, while the teacher, his pale face streaming 
with tears, knelt and prayed to the crucifix on the 
wall above the table where he had been teaching. 
Not a word was spoken, and then back to their benches 
went the children, and they too knelt down and 
prayed. 

I was overcome with amazement, for the usual form 
of greeting was very diSerent. Y ou entered the room ; 
the children sprang immediately to their feet, but re- 
mained in their desks, while they recited in unison 
and at the top of their voices : “ Pochvalen Pan Jesus' 
Christus 1 ” — i.e., " Praised be the Lord Jesus Christ,” 
and you replied ; “ Na •vieky. Amen 1 "—i.e., " For 
ever. Amen 1 ” They never ran to welcome a stranger 
like that ; it was not the custom, and I did not under- 
stand their silent prayer, nor the awe mth which the 
teacher approached me to kiss my hand. 

They were indeed a pitiful httle assembly. In 
spite of the bitter weather, more than half of this 
school of forty-two children were bare-footed, several 
of the boys w'earing one garment only, a shirt of 
coarse, homespun linen. The teacher, pinched and 
blue ■with cold and fll-health, at length recovered him- 
self enough to explain the strange conduct of himself 
and his pupils. 

He told me that he had been five times to the 
Notary’s office, but had always been sent acvay by 
his servants, who promised to give his message to 
the Notary. In all the other schools every day the 
children had hot soup or cmcoa, and they, the poorest, 
had nothing. For many days he had prayM night 
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and morning that an English lady would come, and 
had almost despaired. Then this morning he had 
told the children, on opening school, that to the other 
prayers they should add one, asking the Little Jesus 
who loves all children, to put it into the heart of the 
Engh'sh ladies to come to their help. Having prayed, 
the children had beheved, but had hardly thought 
that their prayer would be answered so quickly, and 
indeed had given up all hope for that day, as it was 
after three o’clock when I appeared, and they were 
just about to dose schooL 

He begged me to pardon their disorderly conduct, 
and explained that they were very well-behaved as a 
rule. 

I told him I quite understood, and we aU stood 
round the stove while the teacher and I discussed 
the best means of bringing the food up the mountain, 
as there was no cart road. 

I mentally cancelled another engagement, and told 
the teacher I would bring the food to the bridge in 
two days’ time at midday. 

The school refused to say " Good-bye," and, in 
spite of the blinding storm, msisted on taking me to 
the top of the second mountain, and then, when they 
saw, far down below, Florian and the wagon, they 
shouted and leapt for joy. 

Two days later the teacher, the whole school, and 
about ten women from their hamlet met me at the 
bridge. The women wrapped the heavier sacks in 
sheets and carried them off at once, and the girls 
prepared to take up the smaller sacks and boxes in 
the same way, the boys doing nothing. I remarked 
on this to Florian, who agrem that the boys were 
much stronger, but explained that it was the custom 
for women and girls to cany in Slovakia — males only 
did it if there were no females at hand. He then 
translated for me, \vith the result that the boys de- 
cided at once that the heart of a " heaven-sent lady 
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should not be hca\'y on their accoimt, and taWn^ 
the burdens from the girls, the food went up to Ribm 
in a long procession, which found breath, when it 
stopped at internals, to sing a hjann of praise 1 

Now I'lorian u’as a Czech, and looked upon the 
Slovaks as a bigoted, priest-ridden race, and as he was 
packing the rugs round me he laughed. " Do wu 
loiow what they said, Panicka ? ” he asked. " The 
miracle fulfilled I Yes, in the days to come this will 
be talked of as a miracle, and you, dear Mistress, 
uill doubtless become a saint, because you came as 
mt answer to prayer 1 And Grod knou’S,” continued 
Florian whimsically, “ we all tried hard enough to 
stop you 1 " 

Frances Marston. 


The Sexton and the Goblins 
PROLOGUE 

" How ii snows ! ” said one 0 / the men, in a low tone. 

" Snows, docs it ” said Wardle. 

" Rough, cold night, sir,” replied the man ; "and 
there’s a wind got up that drifts it across the fields in a 
thick white doud.” 

" What docs Jem say ? ” inquired the old lady. 
" There ain’t anything the matter, ts there ? ” 

" No, no, mother,” replied Wardle ; " he says there’s 
a snowdrift, and a wind that's piercing cold. I should 
know that, by the way it rumbles in the chimney.” 

" Ah I ” said the old lady, " there was just such a wind 
and just such a fall of snow a good many years back, I 
recollect — just five years before your poor father died. It 
was a Christmas Eve, too ; and I remember that on that 
very night he told us the story about the goblins that 
carried away old Gabriel Grub,” 

“ The story about what ? ” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Oh, nothing, nothing," replied Wardle. " About an 
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old sexton that the good ■people down here supposed to 
have been carried away by goblins." 

" Suppose I " ejaculated the old lady. “ Is there 
anybodp' hardy enough to disbelieve it ? Suppose ! 
Havenl you heard, ever since you were a child, that he 
was carried away by the goblins, and don’t you know 
he was ? ” 

" Very well, mother, he was, if you like," said Wardle, 
laughing . — " He was carried away by gobltns, Pick- 
wick ; and there's an end of the matter.” 

" No, no," said Mr. Pickwick, " not an end of it, I 
assure you ; for I must hear how, and why, and all 
about it." 

Wardle smiled, as every head was bent forward to 
hear ; and filling out the wassatl with no stinted hand, 
nodded a health to Mr. Pickwick, and began as follows: 

I 

In an old abbey town, do^vn in this part of the 
country, a long, long while ago — so long that the story 
must be a true one, because our great-grandfathers 
implicitly believed it — there ofiBciated as sexton and 
grave-digger in the churchyard one Gabriel Grub. It 
b}' no means follows that because a man is a sexton, 
and constantly surrounded by emblems of mortality, 
therefore he should be a morose and melancholy man' ; 
your imdertakers are the merriest fellows in the world ; 
and I once had the honour of being on intimate terms 
with a mute, who, in private life and off duty, was as 
comical and jocose a httle fellow as ever chirped out a 
devil-may-care song vdthout a hitch, in his memory. 

But notwithstanding these precedents to the con- 
tray, Gabriel Grub was an ill-conditioned, cross- 
grained, surly feUow — a morose and lonely man, who 
consorted with nobody but himself and an old \vicker 
bottle which fitted into his large deep waistcoat 
pocket, and who eyed each merry face, as it passed 
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him by, with such a deep scowl of malice and 31* 
humour as it was difhcult to meet \vithout feeling 
something the worse for. 

A little before twihght, one Christmas Eve, Gabriel 
shouldered his spade, lighted his lantern, and betool^ 
himself towards the old churchyard ; for he had got 9- 
grave to finish by next morning, and feeling very loW. 
he thought it might raise his spirits, perhaps, 3 he went 
on with his work at once. As he went his rvay up 
ancient street, he saw the cheerful light of the blazing 
fires gleam through the old casements, and heard the 
loud laugh and the cheerfifi shouts of those who were 
assembled around them ; he marked the bustling 
preparations for next da}^s cheer, and smelt the 
numerous savoury odours consequent thereujxm, aS 
they steamed up from the kitchen windows in doui^- 
All this was gall and wormwood to the heart of Gabriel 
Grub ; and when groups of cluldren bormded out of 
the houses, tripped across the road, and were meti 
before they could knock at the opposite door, by hau 
a dozen curly-headed little rascals who crowded round 
them as they flocked upstairs to spend the evening if] 
their Christmas games, Gahiiei smiled giindy, and 
clutched the handle of his spade rvith a firmer grasp aS 
he thought of measles, scarlet-fever, thrush, hooping- 
cough, and a good many other sources of consolation 
besides. 

In this happy frame of mind Gabriel strode along, 
returning a short, sullen growl to the good-humoured 
greetings of such of his nei^bours as now and then 
passed mm, untfi he turned into the dark lane which 
led to the churchyard. Now Gabriel had been looking 
forward to reaching the dark lane, because it waS. 
generally speaking, a nice, gloomy, mournful place, 
into which the townspeojple did not much care to g0> 
except in broad daylight, and when the sun was 
riuning ; consequently, he was not a little indignant 
Ito hear a young urchin roaring out some johy song 
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about a merry Christmas in this very sanctuary, which 
had been called Cofiin Lane ever since the days of 
the old abbey and the time of the shaven-headed 
monks. 

As Gabriel walked on and the voice drew nearer, he 
found it proceeded from a small boy, who was hurrying 
along to join one of the little parties in the old street, 
and who, partly to keep himself company, and partly 
to prepare himself for the occasion, was shouting out 
the song at the highest pitch of his lungs. So Gabriel 
rraited until the boy came up, and then dodged him 
into a comer, and rapped him over the head rvith his 
lantern five or six times, to teach him to modulate his 
voice. And as the boy hurried away with his hand to 
his head, singing quite a different sort of tune, Gabriel 
Grub chuckled very heartily to himself, and entered 
the churchyard, locking the gate behind him. 

He took off his coat, put down his lantern, and 
getting into the unfinished grave, worked at it for an 
hour or so uith right good will. But the earth was 
hardened with the frost, and it was no very easy 
matter to break it up and shovel it out ; and although 
there was a moon, it was a very j’^oung one, and shed 
little light ujron the grave, which was in the shadow of 
the church. At any other time these obstacles would 
have made Gabriel Gmb very moody and miserable, 
but he was so well pleased with having stopped the 
smedl boy’s singing, that he took little heed of the 
scanty progress he had made, and looked down into' 
the grave, when he had finished work for the night, 
with grim satisfaction, murmuring as he gathered up 
his thmgs : 

“ Brave lodgings for one, brave lodging for one, 

A few feet of cold earth when life is done ; 

A stone at the head, a stone at the feet, 

A rich, juicy meal for the worms to eat ; 

Rank grass overhead, and damp clay around, , 

. Brave lodgings for one, these, in holy Eround'T" 
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*' Ho I hoi” laughed Gabriel Grub, as he sat him- 
self down on a flat tombstone which was a favourite 
restingjlacc of his, and drew fortli his wicker bottle. 
“ A cofm at Christmas ! A Cliristmas box. Hoi hoi 
ho 1 ” 

“ Ho 1 ho ! ho ! ’’ repeated a voice which sounded 
dose behind him. 

II 

Gabriel paused, in some alarm, in the act of raising 
the %vicker bottle to his lips, and looked round. The 
bottom of the oldest grave about him was not more 
still and quiet than the churchyard in the pale moon- 
light. The cold hoar-frost glistened on the tomb- 
stones, and sparkled like rows of gems among the 
stone carvings of the old church. Tne snow lay hard 
and crisp upon the ground, and spread over the 
thickly-strewn mounds of earth so wmte and smooth 
a cover that it seemed as if corpses lay there, hidden 
only by their ^vinding sheets. Not the fainted rustle 
broke the profound tranquillity of the solemn scene. 
Sound itself appeared to be frozen up, aU was so cold 
and still. 

" It was the echoes," said Gabriel Grub, raising the 
bottle to his lips again. 

“ It was not,” said a deep voice. 

Gabriel started up, and stood rooted to the spot 
with astonishment and terror; for his eyes rested on 
a form that made his blood run cold. 

Seated on an upright tombstone dose to him was a 
strange unearthly figure, who Gabriel fdt at once was 
no bemg of this world. His long fantastic legs, which 
might have reached the grotmd, were cocked up and 
crossed after a quaint, fantastic fashion ; his smewy 
arms were bare ; and his hands rested on his knees. 
'On his short round body he wore a dose covering, 
toiamented with small slashes ; a short doak dangled 
■ his back ; the collar was cut into ciuious peaks. 
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wMch served the goblin in lieu of ruff or neckerchief ; 
and ^ shoes curled up at the toes into long points. 
On Ins head he wore a broad-brimmed sugar-loaf hat, 
garnished wth a single feather. The hat was covered 
%vith the white frost ; and the goblin looked as if he 
had sat on the same tombstone very comfortably for 
hvo or three himdred years. He was sitting perfectly 
stUl : his tongue was put out, as if in derision ; and he 
was grinning at Gabnel Grub with such a grin as only 
a goblin could call up. 

" It was nol the echoes,” said the goblin. 

Gabriel Grub was paralysed, and could make no 
reply. 

“ What do you do here on Christmas Eve ? ’’ said 
the goblin, sternly. 

“I came to dig a grave, sir,” stammered Gabriel 
Grub. 

" What man wanders among graves and church- 
yards on such a night as this ? ” cried the goblin. 

" Gabriel Grub 1 Gabriel Grub 1 ” screamed a wild 
chorus of voices that seemed to fill the churchyard. 
Gabriel looked fearfully roimd ; nothing was to be 
seen. 

" What have you got in that bottle ? ” said the 
goblin. 

” Hollands, sir,” replied the sexton, trembling more 
tlian ever ; for he had bought it of the smugglers, and 
he thought that perhaps his questioner might be in the 
excise department of the goblins. 

“ Who drinks hollands alone, and in a churchyard, 
on such a night as this ? ” said the goblin. 

Gabriel Grub I Gabriel Grub 1” e.xclaimed the 
wild voices again. 

The goblin leered maliciously at the temfied sexton, 
and tlien raising his voice, exclaimed — _ < 

" And who, then, is our fair and lawful prize ? ” 

To this inquiry the inrasible chorus replied, in a 
strain that soimded like the voices of many choristers 

(3.0U) II 
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singing to the miglity s\vcll of the old church organ — 1 
strain that seemed borne to the sexton's cars upon a 
^\■ild wand, and to die away as it passed onward ; btit 
the burden of the reply was still the same, Gabriel 
Grub ! Gabriel Grub 

The goblin grinned a broader grin than before, as 
he said, “ Well, Gabriel, what do you say to this ? " 

Tlie sexton gasped for breath. 

■■ What do you tliink of this, Gabriel ? ” said the 
goblin, kicking up his feet in the air on cither side of 
the tombstone, and looking at the tumed-up points 
uath as much complacencj' as if he had been contem- 
plating the most fashionable pair of Wellingtons in all 
Bond Street. 

“ It’s — it’s — vciy' curious, sir,” replied the sexton, 
half dead uath fright — ” very' curious, and very pretty' ; 
but I think I’ll go back and finish my work, sir, if you 
please." 

" Work ! ’’ said the goblin ; " what work ? ’’ 

" The grave, sir — making the grave,” stammered 
the se.vton. 

" Oh, the grave, eh ? ” said the goblin ; " who 
makes graves at a time when all other men are merry, 
and takes a pleasure in it ? ” 

Again the mysterious voices replied, " Gabriel 
Grub 1 Gabriel Grub ! ” 

" I’m afraid my friends want you, Gabriel,” said 
the goblin, thrusting his tongue further into his cheek 
than ev'er — and a most astonishing tongue it yvas — • 
" I’m afraid my friends want you, Gabriel,” said the 
goblin. 

"Under favour, sir,” replied the horror-stricken 
sexton, " I don't think they can, sir ; they don’t know 
me, sir — I don't think the gentlemen have ever seen 
me, sir." 

" Oh yes, they have,” replied the goblin ; “ we 
know the man with the sulky face and the grim scowl, 
that ’came down the street to-night, throimg his evil 
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looks at the children, and grasping his burying-spade 
^e tighter. We know the man who struck the boy 
in the envious malice of his heart, because the boy 
coiild be merry and he could not. We know him, we 
know him.” 

Here the goblin gave a loud, shrill laugh, which 
the echoes returned twentyfold ; and throwing his 
legs up in the air, stood upon his head, or rather upon 
the very point of his sugar-loaf hat, on the narrow 
edge of tlie tombstone, whence he threw a summerset 
with extraordinary a^ty, right to the sexton’s feet, 
at \yhich he planted himsdf in the attitude in which 
tailors gener^y sit upon the shop-board. 

" I — I — am afraid I must leave you, sir,” said the 
sexton, making an effort to move. 

“Leave usT” said the goblin; “Gabriel Grub 
going to leave us. Ho 1 ho 1 ho 1” 

As the goblin laughed, the sexton observed for one 
instant a brilliant illumination within the windorvs of 
the church, as if the whole building were lighted up ; 
it disappieared, the organ pealed foAi a lively air, and 
whole troops of goblins, the very counterpart of the 
first one, poured into the churchyard, and began play- 
ing at leap-frog ivith the tombstones, never stopping 
for an instant to take breath, but " oveiing” the high- 
est among them, one after the other, with the most 
marvellous dexterity. The first goblin was a most 
astonishing leapter, and none of the others could come 
near him ; even in the extremity of his terror the 
sexton could not help obseiwing, that while his friends 
were content to leap over the common-shed grave- 
stones, the first one took the family vaults, iron rail- 
ings and aU, with as much ease as if they had been so 
many street posts. 

At last the game reached to a most exciting pitch ; 
the organ played quicker and quicker, and the goblins 
leaped faster and faster, coiling themselves up, rolling 
head over heels upon the ground, and boimding over 
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the tombstones like footballs. The sexton’s brain 
wliirlcd round unth the rapidity of the motion he 
beheld, and his legs reeled bencatli him as the spirits 
flew before his eyes ; when the goblin king, suddenly 
dartuig towards him, laid his hand upon his collar, 
and sank with him through the earth. 

Wlien Gabriel Grub had had time to fetch his 
breath, which the rapidity of his descent had for 
the moment taken away, he found himself in what 
appeared to be a large cavern, surrounded on all sides 
by crowds of goblins, ugly and grim ; in the centre 
of the room, on an elevated scat, was stationed his 
friend of the churchyard, and close beside him stood 
Gabnel Grub liimself, wthout the power of motion. 

“ Cold to-night," said the king of the goblins, " I'cry 
cold. A glass of something warm, here I ” 

At this command half a dozen officious goblins, 
tvith a perpetual smile upon their faces, whom Gabnel 
Grub imagined to be courtiers on that account, hastily 
disappeared, and presently returned with a goblet of 
liquid fire, which they presented to the king. 

" Ah 1 ” cried the goblin, whose cheeks and throat 
were transparent as ne tossed dovm the dame, “ this 
warms one, indeed 1 Bring a bumper of the same for 
Mr. Grub.” 

It rvas in vain for the unfortunate sexton to pro- 
test that he was not in the habit of taking anydbing 
warm at night. One of the goblins held him while 
another poured the blazing liquid down-lus throat ; 
the whole assembly screedied with laughter as he 
coughed and choked, and wiped array the tears which 
gudied plentifully from his eyes, after sw'allowing the 
burning draught. 

“ And now," said the king, fantastically poking the 
taper comer of his sugar-loaf hat into the sexton’s eye, 
and thereby occasioning him the most exquisite pain — ■ 
“ and now' show the man of misery and gloom a few of 
the pictures from our own great storehouse.^’ 
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As the goblin said this, a thick cloud, which obscured 
the remoter end of the cavern, rolled gradually away, 
and disclosed, apparently at a great distance, a 
small and scantily- furnished but neat and dean 
apartment. A crowd of little children were gathered 
round a bright fire, clin^g to their mother^s gown, 
and gambolling around her chair. The mother occa- 
sionally rose, and drew aside the window-curtain, as 
if to look for some expected object ; a frugal meal 
was ready spread upon the table, and an elbow chair 
was placed near the fire. A knock was heard at the 
door ; the mother opened it, and the diildren crowded 
round her, and dapped their hands for joy as their 
father entered. He was wet and weary, and shook 
the snow from his garments as the children crowded 
round him, and seuting his cloak, hat, stick, and 
gloves, wth busy zeal ran wth them from the room. 
Then, as he sat down to his meal before the fire, the 
children climbed about his knee, and the mother sat 
by his side, and all seemed happiness and comfort. 

But a change came upon me view, almost im- 
perceptibly. The scene was altered to a small bed- 
room, where the fairest and 5'oungest child lay dying ; 
the roses had fled from his cheek, and the light from 
his eye ; and even as the sexton looked upon him with 
an interest he had never felt or known before, he died. 
His young brothers and sisters crowded roxmd his little 
bed, and seized his tiny hand, so cold and heavy ; but 
they shrunk back from his touch, and looked \vith awe 
on his infant face : for calm and tranquil as it was, and 
sleeping in rest and peace as the beautiful child seemed 
to be, they saw that he was dead, and they knew that 
he was an angel, looking down upon and blessing them 
from a bright and happy heaven. 

Again the light cloud passed across the picture, 
and again the subject changed. The father and 
mother were old and helpless now, and the number of 
those about them was diminished more than half ; but 
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content and cheerfulness sat on every face, and beamed 
in everj’’ eye, as they crowded round the fireside, and 
told and hstened to old stories of earlier and bygone 
days. Slowly and peacefully the father sank into the 
grave, and soon after the sharer of all his cares and 
troubles followed him to a place of rest. The few who 
yet survived them knelt by their tomb, and watered 
the green turf which covert it with their tears ; then 
rose, and turned away, sadly and mournfully, but not 
with bitter cries or despairing lamentations, for they 
knew that they should one day meet again and once 
more they mixed with the busy world, and then 
content and cheerfulness were restored. The douq 
settled upon the picture, and concealed it from the 
sexton's view. 

" ^^^lat do you think of that ? ” said the goblin, 
turning his large face towards Gabrid Grub. 

Gabriel murmured out something about its being 
very pretty, and looked somewhat ashamed as the 
goblin bent his fiery eyes upon him. 

“ You miserable man I " said the goblin, in a tone 
of excessive contempt — " you ! ” He appeared dis- 
posed to add more, but indignation choked his utter- 
ance ; so he lifted up one of his v^ery pliable legs, and 
flourishing it above his head a little to ensure hi; 
aim, administered a good sound kick to Gabriel Grub, 
immediately after which all the goblins in waiting 
crowded round the wretched sexton, and kicked hiui 
without mercy, according to the established and in- 
variable custom of courtiers upon earth, who kick 
whom royalty kicks, and hug whom royalty hugs. 

" Show him some more 1 ” said the Jdng of the 
goblins. 

At these words the cloud was again dispelled, and 
a rich and beautiful landscape was msclosed to view — 
there is just such another to this day, within half a 
nule of the old abbey town. The sun shone from out 
the clear, blue sky, the water sparkled beneath his 
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rays, and the trees looked greener, and the flowers 
more gay, beneath his cheering influence. The water 
rippled on with a pleasant sound ; the trees rustled in 
the light wind that murmiured among their leaves ; the 
birds sang upon the boughs, and the lark carolled on 
high her welcome to the morning. Yes, it was morn- 
ing — the bright, bahny morning of summer ; the 
nunutest leaf, the smallest blade of grass was instinct 
\vith life. The ant crept forth to her daily toU, the 
butterfly fluttered and basked in the warm rays of the 
sun ; myriads of insects spread their transparent 
wings, and revelled in their brief but happy exist- 
ence. Man walked forth, elated with the scene, and 
all was brightness and splendoim. 

" You miserable man I ” said the king of the gob- 
lins, in a more contemptuous tone than before. And 
again the king of the goblins gave his leg a flourish ; 
again it descended on the shoulders of the sexton ; 
and again the attendant goblins imitated the example 
of their chief. 

Many a time the cloud ^vent and came, and many 
a lesson it taught to Gabriel Grub, w'ho, ^though his 
shoulders smarted mth pain from the frequent appli- 
cations of the goblins’ feet, looked on with an interest 
that nothing could diminish. He saw that men who 
worked hard, and earned their scanty bread with 
lives of labour, were cheerful and happy ; and that 
to the most ignorant the sweet face of nature was a 
never-f ailin g source of cheerfulness and joy. He saw 
those who had been deUcately nurtured and tenderly 
brought up cheerful under privations, and superior to 
suffering that woiild have crushed many of a rougher 
grain, because they bore within their own bosoms the 
materials of happiness, contentment, and peace. He 
saw that women, the tenderest and most fragile of all 
God’s creatmes, were the oftenest superior to sorrow, 
adversity, and distress ; and he saw that it was be- 
cause they bore in their own hearts an inexhaustible 
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well-spring o( aficclion and devotion. Above all, be 
saw tlvat men like himself, who snarled at the mirth 
and cheerfulness of others, were the foulest weeds on 
the fair surface of the earth ; and setting all the g(^ 
of the world against the evil, he came to the conclusion 
that it was a very decent and respectable sort of world 
after all. No sooner had he formed it than the cloud 
which had closed over tlie last picture seemed to settle 
on his senses and lull him to repose. One by one the 
gohlins faded from his sight, and as the last one dis- 
appeared he sunk to sleep. 

Tlic daj’ had broken wnen Gabriel Grub awoke and 
found himself Ijnng at full length on the flat grave- 
stone in the churchyard, with the wicker bottle lying 
empty by liis side, and his coat, spade, and lantern, ail 
weU whitened by the last night's frost, scattered on tJic 
ground. The stone on which he had first seen the 
goblin seated stood bolt upright before him, and the 
grave at which he had worked the night before, were not 
izx off. At first he began to doubt the reality of his 
adventures, but the acute pain in his shoulders when 
he attempted to rise assured him that tlie kicking of 
the goblins was certainly not part of a dream. He was 
staggered again by obser\’ing no traces of footsteps in 
the snow on which the goblins had plaj'ed at leap-frog 
mth the gravestones, but he speedilv accounted for this 
circumstance when he remembered that being spirits 
they would leave no visible impression behind them. 
So Gabriel Grub got on his feet as well as he could for 
the pain in his back ; and brushing the frost off his 
coat, put it on, and turned his face towards the town. 

But he w’as an altered man, and he could not hear 
the thought of returning to a place where his repent- 
ance would be scoffed at and his reformation dis- 
believed. He hesitated for a few moments, and then 
turned arvay to wander where he might, and seek his 
bread elsewhere. 

The lantern, the spade, and the wicker bottle were 
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found tlint dnj' in tl>c diurrhj'ard. There were n 
(ta'Ut mnnj" siK-ciilnlinn^ about the «cxton’s fate at 
Jirj^t. but it was sp-.'ixlily determined tliat he had been 
carried away In’ the pobhns ; and there were not 
wanting some ven’ credible witnesses wlio Iiad dis- 
tinctly seen him v.-libhcd tJirough tlie air on the back 
of a chestnut hoi>c, bhnd of one eye, witli the hind 

S uarter? of a lion and the tail of a hear. At length all 
iLs was devoutly lielievcd, and tlic new sexton used 
to exhibit to the’ curious, for a trifling emolument, a 
nooti-sized piece of the church weathercock v.’hich had 
been accidentallv kicked off by the aforesaid horse 
in his aerial fligiit, and picked up by Iiimsclf in the 
cliurchyard a year or two afterwards. 

Unfortunately these stories nxre somewhat dis- 
turbed by tJic unlooked-for reappearance of Gabriel 
Grub liiimclf. some ten years afterwards, a ragged, 
contented, rlieuinatir old man. 

He told his storj' to the clcrg>’man, and also to the 
mayor ; and in course of time it bcg.in to be received 
as a matter of history, in which form it has continued 
do;ni to tlii.s x’cr)’ d.iy. Tlic believers in the weather- 
cock tide, iianng misplaced their confidence once, 
were not easily prevailed upon to part with it again, so 
tlie3' looked as vase as tJicy could, slmigged their 
shoulders, touclicd their foreheads, and murmured 
something about Gabriel Grub liio.'ing drunk all the 
hollands and then fallen asleep on the flat tombstone ; 
and thej’ affected to cxplam what he supposed he had 
uatnessed in the goblins’ cavern by saying that he liad 
seen the world and grown \riscr. But this opinion, 
which was by no means a popular one at any time, 
^dually died off ; and be the matter how it maj', as 
Gabriel Grub was afflicted ualh rlicumalism to tlic end 
of his days, this story has at least one moral, if it teach 
no better one — and tliat is, that if a man turn sulky 
and drink bj' Iiimsclf at Christmas time, he maj' make 
up his mind to be not a bit the better for it, let tlie 
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Spirits be never so good, or let them be even as many 
degrees beyond proof os those which Gabncl Grub 
saw in the goblins' caveni. 

CiiAners Dicictns; TLf rsckutch Papers 


I’hc Hordic Poacher 

lixiriKt from County Directory 

Holt-in'-thk-Maksii Is a village of 456 inhabitants. 
Marsh House, the seat of Lord Pifarshfellowton. who 
owns mncli of tlie p.iridi, is occiijncd bj' his Agent, 
Evcljm Wincty, E'-quirc. Titns Ambrose, Esquire, 
is a large landowmcr lure. Tlie two great Fen water- 
wav’s, the Old Cut Dram, and the h'lfty Foot Draui, 
meet at Holt Sluice Holt Marsh, a stn tch of grazing 
land flooded in wanter. is drained by Holt Creek, a 
partly natural, jiartly artilicial watercourse, which 
discharges into the sea through the old Roman 
Bank at Fleet St Andrew’s Sluicegate. There is a 
foal fair here in September. Church — Hoh' Tnnity. 
Rector — Rev. A. Mo.\ey. Wcslev’an Chapel. Bottle 
and Glass Inn (Gregorj' Ingamclls) Carpenter's 
Amis Inn (J. Frost). Black Horse Inn (L. Ford). 

[TJic curtain rises early one November morning on the 
kitchen of a gamekeeper's cottage u Inch stands at the 
end of a lane off the main road from Fiction to Holt- 
in-the-Marsh. The kitchen is a targe one, with a 
brick floor and whitewashed walls. In the centre of 
the right wall is a door into the sitting-room. On 
the left of this door is a vtanglc, and on its right a 
dresser. The fireplace and a large cupboard occiipv 
the left wall. The back wall has a door on the right 
and a window on the left commanding the garden, at 
the end of winch is seen the very high bank of the 
Fifty Foot Drain, which takes its name from its 
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width and runs as straight as if it had been dram% 
with a ruler from Winch Brook to the Great Sluice 
at Tanvats. 

Ellen Hudson, the keeper’s wife, standing behind 
a wash-tub in the centre of the floor, with her sleeves 
rolled up, is a big woman, thirty-one years of age, 
bursting with health. She has straight black hair, 
combed off her forehead and knott^ at the back, 
bright brown eyes, and rosy cheeks of a hard plump- 
ness that only long outdoor life can give. She is 
wearing a rather faded print frock, and an apron of 
coarse brown sacking. Behind her are a basket of 
already washed ariides and a rinsing tub on a stool. 
Between her and the dresser stands a small zinc bath 
heaped up with dothes awaiting their turn, on the top 
of which lies a soiled print gown. An armchair ts 
drawn up to the fire. 

A man is seen passing the window. 

The door opens, and Tom Hudson enters with a 

f un under his arm. He threads his way across the 
itchen to the fireplace, nearly knocking the washing 
basket over, and puts his gun against the wall beside 
the cupboard.'] 

Ellen. Hey I Mind where you’re stepping I \Tom 
sits down by the fireside without speaking. He is between 
thirty-five and forty years of age, of middle height, broad- 
slwuldcred and mnscnlar, and is wearing an old velveteen 
jacket, a dark-red knitted waistcoat, doth breeches, leather 
le^ings, stout shooting boots, and a fiat tweed cap.] 
up ? Don't sit there like a frog with one leg. 
I didn’t mind so much last night, 'coz I thought you 
was done up, hut I'm too busy to do with it this 
morning. 

Tom. It's Jfester \Vmcey. 

Ellen. WTiat’s wong Avith him ? 

Tom. He sent for me yesterday afternoon np to 
Marsh House to say as he %7asn’t very well satisfied. 
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Ellen lu’ringing out the article she is washing, and 
throwing it into the basket]. Oh, isn’t he. 

Tom. I felt like telling him to get suited wth some- 
body else. 

Elhn [starting on a tablecloth]. We can’t afford to 
move about the country every week. What’s he want 
to gnunble about, anyway ? 

Tom. The same old tale — ^poaching. 

Ellen. Why doesn’t he give you more help, then ? 

Tom. That’s what I say ; but he goes on about the 
reputation as I brought from Cowsley, and the great 
wage he’s giving me for his lordship. 

Ellen. Great wage? {Turning to him] What great 
wage ? 

Tom [hanging up his cap on a peg]. That’s what he 
calls it. 

Ellen [resuming her washing. Huh 1 Twenty-three 
shillings and a cottage, without so much as an out- 
house to do a bit of washing in I The man as built 
this place never had no wife, I know. 

Tom. He says he got me to come to Holt to put 
down the poaching — as if I didn’t know that I 

Elleti. Well, you’ve stopped most of it, haven’t you ? 

Tom. I could stop the lot if I had a bit more help. 
The place got so bad under the last man that anybody 
but me would have been flummuxed altogether ; yet 
the Agent reckons I’m going to get it all made right in 
about ten minutes. 

Ellen. He must be a fooL 

Tom [fiercely]. He talks as soft as a tmnip. 

Ellen. What’s tittled him up just now ? 

Tom. Why — night before last somebody got into 
yon spinney at the end of the lane — the one we’re so 
careful over — and helped himself. 

Ellen. Oh 1 Where was 5^u ? 

To^n. T’other end of the Estate — up by Fletton 
Woods. 

Ellen. Who was it ? Do you know ? 
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Tom. I’ve a good idea. 

Ellcii. Oh 1 MTio ? 

Tom. A chap as is stopping at the Bottle and Glass ; 
a regular loafing fellow. Toby Morton saj'S he’s been 
boasting as how he could give any keeper a lesson, and 
should take what he wanted where he liked. [He 
fetches his gun, and starts to clean it with a rag from 
his pocket.] 

Ellen. And can’t you catch him ? 

Tom. He’s as full of craft as a \vagon-load of 
monkeys with their tails burnt off. Keeper Jackson 
of Fletton told me all about him. I had young Walter 
Bealby watching the Bottle and Glass all yesterday, 
but he didn’t stir an inch, and when night come, I 
went dowm myself. 

Ellen. And what happened ? 

Tom. I watched the front door, and Walter \vatched 
the back, but he must have got out without either of 
us seeing him. 

Ellen. How did he manage that ? 

Tom. That's more than I can tell you. The lad 
swore as he didn’t go out by the back, and I know 
him to be a smart boy. Anyhow, he got out, and 
what’s more, went to the same spinney again. 

Ellen. He didn’t I 

Tom. He did. And what’s more’n that, he must 
have been at. work inside while I stood on the road 
listening, because when. I found as he didn’t come 
out after ten o'clock, I walked to the spinney and 
waited there for a nice time, but 1 never heard 
as much as a squeak 1 I tell you, NeU, I’m about 
bottled. 

Ellen [dryuig her hands on her apron, poking the fire, 
and putting the kettle otz]. Well, well, have a bit of 
brealrfast, and you’ll feel ever so much better. Y ou've 
been worrying out yonder on an empty stomach, and 
nothing’s worse than that. 

Tom. Yon chap’s took my appetite away. 
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Ellen [crossing Jo the dresser and reaching down a 
cup, saucer, and plate\. Do you know who he is ? 

Tom. Barley, they call him, and he comes from 
Hordle. • 

Ellen. A " Hordle Hoimd,” is he ? Have your 
breakfast, any^vay. I can get it ready in a minute. 

Tom [rising and geting his gun]. No, not yet. I’ll 
go and look at yon new eel trap first ; then, maybe, 
I shall feel more like it. 

Ellen. You have to catcli poachers TOth the game 
on them, don’t you ? 

Tom [sarcasiically]. That’s aU 1 

Ellen [ihoughtfully]. There must be some way of 
nailing hun. 

Tom [bursting out]. I’ve a good mind to go to the 
Bottle and Glass and crack his head for him. 

Ellen. No, no ! You must catch him. 

Tom. How ? 

Ellen. By craft. 

Tcnn. You mean put salt on his tail ? 

Ellen. The folks in these Fens, Tom, is different to 
them as we’ve been used to in yon Wolds. They’re 
a cunning lot, and the only way to match ’em is to be 
cunninger still. 

Tom. That’s all very well, but how can I deal with 
a score at once ? Everybody down here has either a 
dog or a gun, and most of ’em has both. All the Agent 
says is, “ Come, Hudson, be sharp ; show ’em what 
you’re made of," as if I were forty men aU rolled into 
one. It’s enough to sicken a cat. 

Ellen. You go and look at your eel trap, and when 
you come back I’U get your breakfast. Oh yes — 
while you’re out there, you might have a look at the 
end clothes post. It’s wembung about till I can 
hardly hang the things up. 

Tom. All right 1 

• Ellen. And don’t worry yourself any more. We 
shall catch this man before we’ve done. 
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Tom [in the doorway]. Ay ! I’ve no doubt we shall 
leastways you will. You’ll be up to-night by yon 
spmney, and when he comes creeping up a dyke.youVl 
nab lum single-handed, no doubt. And ften the 
II make you keeper in my place. 
tilen [calmly]. Maybe I could catch him, Tom Hud- 
n, Md may^ I couldn't ; but mark my words — 
mere s more done in this world by using your wits 
tbM by losmg your temper. 

Tom ^avagely]. Anybody 'ud think as you’d been 

I, Tchk I I do believe some husbands 
t^ ■Aey ve aU sense, and us women isn't fit for 
T washing clothes. [5/ic scrubs vigorously.] 

thfli T Isamed some of 'era, 

llnnk a woman’s work 
all, but I should like to see them 
ih^ to it. [A man is seett passing 

thLr? ^ ^ \Vho’s 

[The door opens gently to show Fred Barley. He is 
the same age and height as Tom Hudson, 
out not nearly so well developed, so that he looks 
^na er. He is qmck in his movements, and 
*” ‘^PPoarance, having reddish hair 
and red ^omi eyes. His trousers [which appear 
to have been made of sailcloth) are hitched ^ by 
knees, his boots are very heavy 

should^^’ ^ 

' I’ve lost my way 
som^ow. you set me right again? 

behi^ 'I'* ^M^en and closing the door 

/«>»]. This IS the awkwardest country for a 
stranger as I ever did see. There’s noth^ but 
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marshes and rivers, and being neither a bird nor a 
fish, I’m stopped at every turn. 

Elloi. You aren’t a pedler, are you ? 

Fred {putting his bag on the floor\. I’ve been working 
on the big sluice at Tanvats, but I had a disagreement 
with the foreman, and left. 

EUmi. Are you tramping the country, then ? 

Fred. I heard as a veiy big fanner this way was 
short of hands, and I’m on to him for a job. 

Ellen. Who might that be ? 

Fred. Ambrose — Titus Ambrose of Holt. 

Ellai. Oh, him I You’re not far away — only a 
matter of a couple of miles, but how did you get down 
this lane ? 

Fred. Some great fool of a roadman told me to 
take the first turning to the right. 

Ellen. He meant the nerd turning. This isn’t a 
road, it doesn’t lead anywhere. What sort of a place 
are you after ? 

Fred. I don’t care a deal what it is : TOgoner, 
groom, gardener, ploughman, potato picker, or fore- 
man — I can turn my hand to anything. 

Ellen. How is it you don’t ^op in one place, if 
you’re so clever ? 

Fred. When my master’s satisfied, I’m not ; and 
when I’m satisfied he isn’t ; and so we soon part. 

Ellen. Rolling stones gather no moss, young 
fellow. 

Fred \waTming his hands at the fire\. I don’t want 
to gather no moss. I aren’t a toadstool. 

Ellen. You don’t soimd as if you wanted to find a 
deal of work, either. Where do you come from ? 

Fred. Hordle. 

Ellen \taking a stirreplitions glance at his iirg]. 
Hordle I Oh 1 

Fred. What’s the matter with Hordle ? 

Ellen. It’s a rum place, isn’t it ? 

Fred. It’s a good place. 

(3,0U) 
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Ellen. Umm ! 

Fred. It is, for all your uirurung. 

Elleni. Then what id you leave it for ? 

Fred. For a change. Could you give me a drop of 
drink, Missis ? I'm as drj' as a nsh what's been caught 
three weeks. 

Ellen. I'll give }-ou a drink as you haven’t tasted 
for many a long day. [S/ie goes lo the dresser and fours 
him out a glass of water.] There you are — ^Adam’s 


grog ! 

Fred [taking a very small sip and giving her back the 

a . 'Thank you kindly, ^ussis ; and now I must 
[, [He picks up his bag.] 

Ellen. Don’t you want any more ? 

Fred. No. thanks. I’m hardly used to it, and it 
might go to my head. [He turns to the door.] 

Ellen. Don’t be in such a hurry'. I’m glad of a 
bit of company. If you’ll sit down for a few minutes, 
I'll see if there’s a drop of my elderberry' ^vine left. 

Fred [sociably]. I don’t mind if I do. [He returns 
to the fire, putting his bag under the chair, and making 
himself comfortable, whilst Ellen glances arixiously out 
of the window for swns of her husband as she goes to 
the cupboard. She fills a tumbler half-fidl of home-made 
wine, and gives it to Fred.] 

Ellen. There you are. Try that ! 

Fred [smacking his Ups], That's a bit of all right, 
that is ! 


Ellen. What did you say your name was ? 

Fred. Barley — Fred Barley'. 

-Ellen [recommencing her washing. 'Then let me 
warn you, Mr. Barley from Hordle, as you're not 
in No Plan’s Land now. The land round here ah 
belongs to Lord Marshfellowton, and the game’s 
strictly preserved. 

Fred [amiably]. Well, what’s that matter to you — 
your husband isn’t the Lord, is he ? 

Ellen. I was only warning y'ou. 
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Fred. What I say is— game’s game, and belongs 
to them as can get it. These lords has no right to 
preserve it at all. 

Ellen. Folks can. do what they like mth their own, 
can’t they ? 

Fred. The land ought to belong to them as lives 
on it. 

Ellen Unking a covert glance out of the mindow]. 
You’re a Radical, I can easy see. 

Fred. No — Labour. We’re going to split these 
great estates up, and then I sh^ have a httle farm. 
I’m all for a bit of land, I am. 

EUen. Them that has .small holdings works a deal 
harder than you’ve ever done, my man. 

Fred [ignoring this]. As Bob Cutts says — ^game’s 
\vild, and should belong to them as can catch it. 

Ellen. You’d better tell that to the keepers. 

Fred. Keepers I I care naught for keepers. 

Ellen. Don’t you, now ? 

Fred. I don’t. A lot of mucky, sneaking fellows, 
I calls 'em, as earns their keep by spying on their 
neighbours 1 

Ellen. Oh, that’s it, is it ? 

Fred. We care for nobody at Hordle, neither lords 
nor earls. They tell me this Marshfello^vton’s as 
savage at preserving game as old Rupert Harbord 
was. Reckon they're above the law, don’t they, 
these landowners 1 I’d as leave give one a broggle 
with a stick as look at him. . 

Ellen. You’re a nice sort to come here for work. 

Fred. Why ? Isn’t there anybody round here as 
does a bit of poaching ? 

Ellen. Plenty. But oiu: Agent’s got a brand new 
keeper to put a stop to it. 

Fred. I heard aU about this fine keeper last night. 

Ellen. Oh, where were you ? 

Fred. Stopping at the Bottle and Glass — ^by the 
cross-roads. 
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hlUn o;ti of iht tnr.dcrvr], A Jo'V place! 

I-rcJ. nwl'!i as mav Ik-. bt>t they've piKnl ale. 
fintsha hi% uTv.f. nnd Jayt poliUly '^ ; It i^Ti t 

tip to //as. of cour'^-. Anaat-aj-, Tlieard all nhntil this 
kcejH'i, .uul '■a I wa nt to hax'c a h>ok at him. 
hlUn Did yon «a'e hint ? 

I-rai. No, I didn't, and wh.at's more, he didn't see 
me. 

mifi;. Ho would have done if you'd bci-n up to any 
tricks. 

Fred [snrcaslicciHy] Would he now ? 

Fllot. Ilf would, and quick ! 

Fred. Indeed ! 

Fllcn. And if you try any of your patnes here, 
you'll be in jail before you can say " knife.” 

Fred. I'm plad to know that, Missis, bccaiLse, being 
a stranger in these parts, and not knowing tlie ways 
about here, 1 might casv have got myself into trouble. 
Ellen. You easy might 1 

Fred. 'Coz if any old keeper was to come nosing 
round, and happened to look in thus here bag of mine 
[/;c sloops doxvn and opens its mouth to sho;r the contents 
to EUcn\.. tlicy miglu. ggt a wTong idea altogctlicr, 
mightn’t they ? 

Ellen [putlinf: her hands or. her hips']. Well 1 
Fred [aosinf^ the bag]. Anybody might fancj- as tlicrc 
was a brace of birds in there, mightn’t the}' ? 

Ellen [i« pretended admiraiieni]. You ras^ 1 
Fred. If that brand new' keeper was to see ’em, 
he wouldn’t like it at all, would lie ? 

Ellen. Wicrc did you get ’em ? 

Fred. 1 found 'em on the road. 

Ella\. Tliat’s all a bag of moonshine, tliat is. 

Fred. P’raps it is, and p’raps it isn’t ; anyway, 
I found ’em, 

Ellen. I don’t belic\'e a word of it. You’re no 
poacher. Y’ou’re not half sharp enough. Somebody’s 
given ’em to you. 
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Fred [rising to the haiq. Oh, have they ! Then let 
me tell you they came out of that spinney at the end 
of the lane. 

Ellen, You must be an old hand. Have you ever 
been before the Bench at Bly ? 

Fred. Y^at do you take me for ? You might 
catch Soldier John asleep, but not a Hordle man 
napping. Well, I must be off ! You said down this 
lane, and the first to the right, didn’t you ? Isn’t 
tliere a nearer way ? 

Ellen. There’s no way at aU past this house, unless 
you swim the Fifty Foot, and that’s full to the top of 
the bank. 

Fred [picking up his bag and rising]. Well, thank 
ye kindly. Missis. Should you like a hare now [he 
half opens the bag] for your drop of drink and your 
good advice ? 

Ellen [sharply]. No — I don’t want it. 

Fred. She’s as plump as butter, and would go well 
with a bit of fat bacon. 

Ellen. You miistn’t leave it here. 

Fred [advancing on Ellen ainoronsly]. Pop it into 
your pantry, and you can give me a Iok for it, if you 
like. 

Ellen. A httle less of your chelp, my man I 

Fred [closing his bag]. All right. Missis 1 No 
offence 1 You needn’t have neither, if you don’t want. 
[He half opens the door, then closes it (fnickly and quietly, 
and returns to Ellen, speaking in quite a different tone.] 

I say. Missis, who’s that man standing in your garden ? 

Ellen [glancing carelessly towards me window, but not 
moving from her tub]. I don’t know. What’s he look 
like ? 

Fred. He’s got a gim under his arm. 

Ellen [going to the window]. YTiy, that’s the very 
chap you were talking about — the new keeper. 

Fred. This is no place for me then. 'V^ch way 
can I get ivithout him seeing me ? 
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^len. There isn’t any way — told you. 

Fr^ [l^okitig very anxious indeed]. He’s after me, 
I reckon. Can’t I slip out of your front door and 
across the fields ? 

There’s no cover anywhere. Besides, they’re 
all flooded, and you couldn't run across them. 

Fred. WTiat am I to do, then ? 

Ellen. I don’t know. 

^Iissis, do help us. He’s coming. 

Ellen^ [ptcktng up the soiled print gotpn]. Here ! 
blip this on, and pretend you’re washing, and I’U 
go into the sitting-room out of the way. He doesn’t 

back to him. 

dred [Jioldtng the gown up helplessly]. But it’ll 
never hide me. 


7 1 Hold your arms up 1 [She 

sl^s the gown mi him.] There you are ! [She ties her 
round him, and picking a sun-bonnel out of the 
basket, puls it on his head. 

Fred, -^h !_ It’s all wet. 

Ellen. That s better than going to iaiL Now roll 
back, and start washing. 

pis Fr^ begins scrubbing desperately, Ellen slips 
quietly to the window, and beckons urecnfly to her 
husband.] 

Fred. Am I all right ? 

Ellen [crossing to the sitting-room door]. Yes, as long 
^ you ^ep on Slabbing, and don’t let him see your 
aj^'] goes into the sitting-room, leaving the door 

-« ® ^ sk5'-wannock — ^it’s slipping — hey ! 
h ^ hitches the gown up and straightens the 

then remembers, with horror, his bag of game, 
desperately to the chair, he picks it tip. looks 
.. . y found, hears a step outside the door, and drops 
itinto the wash-tub. When the door is opened and Tom 

^>ash-iub hard at 
. Ftlcn, peeping out of the sitting-room door. 
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a finger on her lips, points to Fred’s feel. Tom, 
noticing Fred’s boots, nods to Ellen and griiis.] 

Tom. Good-moming, Missis 1 It’s a fine day for 
the time of year. 

Fred \without looking up, and in a hoarse voice]. 
Morning. 

Tom. You’re a bit hoarse to-day. Missis, aren't you ? 

Fred [bending lower over the tub]. "Vi^at do you 
want ? 

Tom. I’m looking for a poaching fellow as come 
this way. Have you seen anything of him ? [Fred 
shakes his head.] He couldn’t get past, unless he’s 
drowned himself in the Fifty Foot. Maybe he has. 

Fred. Maybe. 

_ Tom. But that wouldn’t do at all. I want to catch 
him alive, and get him before our Agent. He’ll poach 
him on toast. [He goes closer.] Why, Missis, your 
bonnet’s wet. You’ll catch your death of cold I 

Fred. I’m used to it. 

Tom. It would give me the rheumatics something 
a\vful. [Fred grunts scornfully.] You must be a 
tough old dame 1 [He pauses to admire Fred’s 
gown.] Why, Missis, you’ve got some rare stout 
boots on 1 

Fred [trynng to hide his feeC]. I suffer so from corns. 
They’re my poor husband’s. 

Tom. Is he dead ? 

Fred. Yes. 

Tom. I’m very sorry to hear that ! [Fred shak^ 
Ins head mournfully.] Oh, cheer up. Missis 1 You’ll 
easy find another — a well-built woman like you. 

Fred. Never. 

Tom. Never say die 1 If you’re lonely. I’ll keep 
you company a bit. [He slips his arm round Fred s 
waist. Ellen, conwdsed with laughter, daps her hand 
over her numth.] 

Fred [edging away from Tom, and dutching at his 
bonnet]. Gie ower I 
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Tom [stepping hack]. Why ! You’ve got trousers 
on 1 Are they your poor husband’s as ? 

Fred [giving his gown a hitch'}. Yes I [He washes 
harder than ever.} 

Tom. You might give us a kiss. Take your bonnet 
oS, so as I can see your pretty face. 

Fred [waving one arm threateningly behind him, and 
bending lower over the wash-tub}. Be off wi’ you 1 
[Ellen is threatened with hysterics!} 

Tom [^trple with suppressed laughter}. Don’t take 
on so. It were only my fun. 

Fred [forgetting, in his desperation, his assumed sex 
and speaking in his natural voice}. Clear out of my 
house, you great vagabond 1 
Tom. But it ain't your house 1 
Fred. What do you mean ? 

Tom. Well, you see — it happens to be my house. 
Fred. What 1 [He starts back in alarm, and the 
sun-bonnet falls on to his shoulders as he tears the apron 
violently off.} 

Ellen [coming right into the room, wiping her eyes, 
as Tom steps back to guard the outer door}. He makK 
a fine lass, doesn’t he ? [Fred takes a quick step towards 
the door, trying to get the gown off, but it sticks ^ast over 
his head.} 

Tom [with his back to the door}. You’d better help 
him out, NeU, or he’U end your frock. 

[Fred, walking backwards, still enveloped in the 
gown, comes to the washing basket and promptly 
sits down in it. Ellen hurries to him and helps 
him out of her gown, and unties the sun-bonnet.} 
Ellen. Steady on, you great ummy-dummy 1 
Fred [struggling out of the basket}. WeU, I'm 
blowed 1 

Ellen. You’re the one as always gets the best of 
keepers ! [Looking round} Why I YTiere’s he put 
his bag ? 

Tom. Wdiat bag ? 
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Ellen. He’s got a hare and a brace of birds, what 
he's owned come out of yon spinney. 

Tom {stepping fonvard excitedly^. That’s what I 
'U'ant to see I X^Ticrc have 5'ou put it ? 

Fred [glancing uneasily at the wash-inU]. I ain’t 
got no bag ! 

Ellen [who has caught his glance]. WHiat I you never 
• . . [going to the tub and fishing out the bag], you 
muckj' toad ! [throwing it along the floor to Tom]. 
You mucky toad I 

Tom [taking up the bag, and looking into it with 
immense saiisfaciion, as Fred falls dejectedly into the 
chair by the flre]. Never mind. Missis. We've got our 
ouTi back, thanks to you 1 

Fred. Done — by a woman ! I’ll never have no truck 
with another as long as I hve. 

Ellen. And a very good thing for them if you don’t. 
[S//C goes to her waslidub.] Tiike him away, Tom, 
[She ties the apron around her.] Take him off, and let 
nie get on with mj' business : I’ve been hindered 
enough as it is. [S/;£! recommences her washing.] 

CURTAIN 

Bernard Gilbert : King Lear at Hordle, 
and Other Rural Plays. 


The Turkish Pasha 

[This travel storj’ is taken from Eothen, by A. W. King- 
lake (i8og— pi), who in his early manhood made an over- 
land tour in the Near East, visiting Constantinople, 
Greece, Cj'prus, Palestine, the North African Desert, 
Ouro, Suez, Gaza, and Damascus. Servia and its capital, 
Belgrade, was then in the hands of the Turks and was 
governed by a Pasha.] 

Some people had come down to meet us with an invi- 
tation from the Pasha, and we woimd our way up to 
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the castle. .\t the Kates there were p’OUps of .soldierSf 
some smoking, and some lying flat like corpse; U}wn 
(lie cool Slones. We went through courts, asccnrf'’U 
Steps. j!asse<l along a forridnr, and nTilkcd into an ainS 
wliitewashed room, with a European clock at one end 
of It , and Moost.rpha F.isha at the otlior : the fine, oldt 
bearded jxilentnte looked very like Jove — like Jove, 
tfw, m the midst of his clouds, for the silver fumes of 
tlic iiarguiU hung lightly circlinR round him. 

Tlic l^ashn ret en ed us unth the smooth, kind, gentle 
manner that belongs to well-bred Osmanlce® ; then he 
lightly dapped his hands, and instantly the .sound 
filled all the lower end of the room with slaves: a 
syllable dropped from his lips ; it bowed all hpds, and 
conjured away the attendants like ghosts (their coming 
and their going was thus s\vift and quiet, because their 
feet were liarc, and tlicy passed tlirough no door, but 
only by the yielding folds of a piirdcr). Soon the 
coficc-bcarers appeared, everj’ man caerjang sepa- 
rately his tiny cup in a small metal stand ; and pres- 
ently to each of us there came a pipe-bearer — a grave 
and solemn functionary', who first rested the bowl m 
the tchibou(^uc at a measured distance on the floor, and 
then, on this axis, wheeled round the long cheery' tube, 
and gracefully preserrted it on half-bended knee. 
Already the fire (well kindled beforebattd) was gloving 
secure in the bowl ; and so, when I pressed the amber 
lip to mine, there was no coj'ncss to conquer — ^thc 
willing fume came up, and answered my slightest 
sigh, and followed softly every breath inspired, till it 
touched me with some faint sense and understanding 
of Asiatic contentment. 

Asiatic contentment 1 Yet hardly, pierhaps, one 
hour before I had been wanting my biU, and ringing 
for waiters in a shrill and busy hotel. 

In the Ottoman dominions there is scarcely any 
hereditary influence except that belongmg to the 
family of the Sultan ; and wealth, too, is a highly 
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volatile blessing, not easily transmitted to the de- 
scendants of the owner. From these causes it results, 
that the people standing in the place of nobles and 
gentry are official personages ; and though many 
(indeed the greater number) of tliese potentates are 
humbly bom and bred, you will seldom, I think, find 
them wanting in that polished smoothness of manner 
and those weU-undulating tones which belong to the 
best Osmanlees. The truth is, that most of the men 
in authority have risen from their humble station by 
the arts of the courtier, and they keep in their high 
estate tliose gentle powers of fascination to which they 
owe their success. Yet, unless you can contrive to 
learn a little of the language, you wiU be rather bored 
by your visits of ceremony ; the intervention of the 
dragoman is fatal to the spirit of conversation. I 
think I should mislead you if I were to attempt to give 
tlie substance of any particular conversation with 
Orientals. A traveller may write and say that “ the 
Pasha of So-and-so was particularly interested in the 
vast progress which has been made in the application 
of steam, and apj>eared to understand the structure of 
our machinery — that he remarked upon the gigantic 
results of our manufacturing industry — showed that 
he possessed considerable Imowledge of our Indian 
afiairs, and of the constitution of the Company, and 
expressed a lively admiration of the many sterling 
qualities for which the people of England are dis- 
tinguished.” But the heap of commonplaces thus 
quietly attributed to the Pasha rvill have been founded 
perhaps on some such talking as this : 

Pasha. The Englishman is welcome ; most blessed 
among hours is this, the hour of his coming. 

Dragoman (to the Traveller). The Pasha pays you 
his compliments. 

Travdler. Give him my best compliments in return, 
and say I’m delighted to have the honour of seeing him. 

. Dragoman (to the Pasha). His Lordship, this Eng- 
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lishman. Lord of London, Scomer of Ireland, Sup- 
pressor of France, has quitted his governments, and 
left his enemies to breatlie for a moment, and has 
crossed the broad waters in strict disguise, with a small 
but eternally faithful retinue of followers, in order that 
he might look upon the bright coimtenance of fte 
Pasha among Pashas — ^the Pasha of the everlasting 
Pashalik of Karagholookoldour. 

Traveller (to his Dragoman). \Vhat on earth have 
you been sajdng about London ? The Pasha will be 
taking me for a mere Cockney. Have not I told yon 
always to say, that I am from a branch of the family of 
Mudeombe Park, and that I am to be a magistrate for 
the county of Bedfordshire, only I've not qualified ; 
and that I should have been a deputy-lieutenant, if it 
had not been for the extraordinary conduct of Lord 
Mountpromise ; and that I ivas a candidate for Bough- 
ton-Soldborough at the last election, and that I should 
have won eas}"- if my committee had not been bribed. 
I wish to heaven that if you do say anything about me, 
you’d tell the simple truth ! 

Drapman is silent. 

Pasha. What says the friendly Lord of London ? is 
there aught that I can grant him within the Pashalik 
of Kara^olookoldour ? 

Dr^ovtan (growing sulky and literal). This friendly 
Englishman — this branch of Mudeombe — this head 
purveyor of Boughton-Soldborough — this possible 
policeman of Bedfordshire^ — is recounting his achieve- 
ments and the number of his titles. 

Pasha. The end of his honours is more distant than 
the en^ of the earth, and the catalogue of hig glorious 
deeds is brighter than the firmament of heaven I 

Dragoman (to the Traveller). The Pasha congratu- 
lates your E.xcellency. 

Traveller. About Boughton-Soldborough? The 
deuce he does ! — but I want to get at his views in 
relation to the present state of the Ottoman empire. 
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Tell Mm the Houses of Parliament have met, and that 
there has been a speech from the Throne pledging 
England to maintain the integrity of the Sultan’s 
dominions. 

Dragoman (to the Pasha). This branch of Mud- 
combe, this possible policeman of Bedfordshire, in- 
forms your Highness that in England the talking 
houses have met, and tliat the integrity of the Sultan’s 
dominions has been assured for ever and ever by a 
speech from the velvet chair. 

Pasha. Wonderful chair 1 Wonderful houses I — 
whir 1 wMr I all by wheels 1 — wMz I whiz I all by 
steam 1 — ^wonderful chair I wonderful houses 1 won- 
derful people 1 — whir 1 whir 1 all by wheels 1 — ^whiz 1 
whiz 1 all by steam 1 

Traveller (to the Dragoman). What does tlie Pasha 
mean by that whizzing ? he does not mean to say, 
does he, that our Government will ever abandon their 
pledges to the Sultan ? 

Dragoman. No, your Excellency, but he says the 
Engli^ talk by wheels and by steam. 

Traveller. That’s an exaggeration ; but say that 
the English really have carried machinery to great 
perfection. Tell the Pasha (he’U be struck with that) 
that whenever we have any disturbances to put down, 
even at two or three hundred miles from London, we 
can send troops by the thousand to the scene of action 
in a few hours. 

Dragoman (recovering his temper and freedom of 
speech). His Excellency, tMs Lord of Mudcombe, 
observes to your Highness, that whenever the Irish, or 
the French, or the Indians rebel against the English, 
whole armies of soldiers and brigades of artillery are 
dropped into a mighty chsism c^ed Euston Square, 
and, in the biting of a cartridge, thw rise up again in 
Manchester, or Dublin, or Pans, or DelM, and utterly 
exterminate the enemies of England from the face of 
the earth. 
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Pasha. I know it — I know all ; the particulars have 
been faithfully related to me, and my mind compre- 
hends locomotives. The armies of the English ride 
upon the vapours of boiling caldrons, and their horses 
are flaming coals 1 — whir T whir I all by wheels 1 — 
whiz 1 whiz 1 all by steam 1 

Traveller (to his Dragoman). I wish to have the 
opinion of an unprejudiced Ottoman gentleman as to 
the prospects of our English commerce and manu- 
factures ; just ask the Pasha to give me his vie%vs on 
the subject. 

Pasha (after having received the communication of 
the Dragoman). The ships of the English swarm lik® 
flies ; their printed calicoes cover the whole earth, and 
bv the side of their swords the blades of Damascus are 
blades of grass. All India is but an item in the ledger- 
biwks of the merchants whose lumber-rooms are filled 
with ancient thrones ! — whir 1 whir ! all by wheels ! — 
whiz 1 whiz 1 all by steam ! 

Dragoman. The Pasha compliments the cutlery of 
England, emd also the East India Company. 

Traveller. The Pasha’s right about the cutlery : I 
tried tny scimitar with the common officers’ swords 
belonging to our fellows at Malta, and they cut it like 
the leaf of a noveL Well (to the Dragoman), tell the 
Padia I am exceedingly gratified to find that be enter- 
tains such a high opinion of our manufacturing energy, 
but I should like him to know, though, that we have 
got something in England besides uiat. These for- 
eigners are always fancying that we have nothing but 
ships and railways, and Imst India Companies ; do 
just teH the Pasha that our rural districts deserve bis 
attention, and that even within the last tw'o hundred 
yems there has been an evident improvement in the 
culture of the turnip ; and if he does not take any 
interest in that, at all events you can explain that we 
have our virtues in the country — ^that we are a truth- 
telling people, and, like the Osmanlees, are faithful in 
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the performance of our promises. Oh ! and by-the- 
bye whilst you are about it, 5mu may as well just 
say, at the end, that the Briti^ yeoman is still, thank 
God! the British yeoman. 

Pasha (after hearing the Dragoman). It is true, it is 
true : through all Feringhistan the English are fore- 
most and best ; for the Russians are drilled swine, and 
the Germans are sleeping babes, and the Itahans are 
the servants of songs, and the French are the sons of 
newmapers, and the Greeks are the weavers of lies, but 
the English and tlie Osmanlees are brothers together in 
righteousness ; for the Osmanlees beheve in one only 
God, and cleave to the Koran, and destroy idols ; so do 
tte English worship one God, and abominate graven 
images, and tell the truth, and beheve in a book ; and 
though they drink the juice of the grape, yet to say 
that they worship their prophet as God, or to say that 
they are eaters of pork, these are lies — lies bom of 
Greeks, and nursed by Jews. 

Dragoman. The Pasha compliments the Enghsh. 

Traveller (rising). Well, I’ve had enough of this. 
TeU the Pasha I am greatly obliged to him for his 
hospitality, and still more for his kindness in furnish- 
ing me with horses, and say that now I must be off. 

Pasha (after hearing the Dragoman, and standing up 
on his divan). Proud are the swes, and blessed are the 
dams of the horses, that shall carry his ExceUencj' to 
the end of his prosperous journey. May the sad^e 
beneath him glide down to the gates of the happy cit}' 
like a boat swimming on the third river of Paradise 1 
Jlay he sleep the sleep of a child, when his friends are 
around him ; and the while that his enemies are 
abroad may his eyes flame red through the darkness — 
more red than the eyes of ten tigers 1 — farewell 1 

Dragoman. The Pasha wishes your Excellency a 
pleasant journey. 

So ends the \Tsit. 


A. W. Ivinglake: Eolhcn. 
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The Safety Lamp 

Ik the month of August 1815, George Stephenson 
requited his friend. Nicholas Wood, to prepare a 
drawing of a lamp according to the description which 
he gave him. After several evenings' careful de- 
liberations the drawing was made, and shown to 
some of the head men about the works. 

Stephenson proceeded to order a lamp to be made by 
a Newcastle tinman, according to his plan ; and at 
the same time he directed a glass to be made for the 
lamp. Both were received by him from the makers 
on &e 2ist October, and the lamp was taken to 
Killingworth for the purpose of immediate experi- 
ment. 

‘‘I remember that evening as distinctly as if it 
had hem but yesterday," said Robert Stephenson in 
1857* /' Moodie came to our cottage about dusk, and 
^ked if father had got back yet with the l^p. 
^ No.’ * Then I'll wait tUl he comes,' said Moodie ; 
he can't be long now.’ 

' In about half an hour in came my father, his face 
all radiant. He had the lamp with him 1 It was at 
once uncovered and shown to Moodie. Then it ivas 
filled with oil, trimmed and lighted. 

I All was ready, only the head-viewer hadn’t 
arrived. ‘ Run over to Benton for Nicol, Robert,’ 
said my father to me, ‘ and ask him to come directly ; 

we’re going down the pit to try the lamp.’ Sy 
urn time it was quite dark ; and off I ran to bring 
Nicholas Wood. H is house was at Benton, about a 
mile off. ■^ere was a short cut through the chinch- 
yard, but just as I was about to jiass the rvicket, I 
saw what I thought rvas a white figure moving about 
arnon^t the gravestones. I took it for a ghost I 

My heart fluttered and I was in a great fright, 
but to Wood’s house I must get, so I made the circuit 
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of the churchj’ard ; and when I got round to the 
other side I looked, and lo I tlic figure was still Uicrc 1 
But wliat do you think it was ? Only the grave- 
digger plying his work at that late hour by the light 
of liis lantliom, set upon one of the gravestones I I 
found Wood at liomc, and in a few minutes he was 
mounted and off to my father's. B’hen I got back I 
was told they had just left — it was about eleven — 
and gone down the shaft to trj' the lamp in one of 
tlic most dangerous parts of the mine." 

.•Vrrived at the bottom of the shaft with the lamp, 
the party directed their slops towards one of the 
foulest galleries in the pit, where the explosive gas 
was issuing through a blower in the roof of the mine 
with a loud hissing noise. By erecting some deal 
boarding round that p.art of the gallery' into which 
the gas was escaping, the air was made more foul for 
the purpose of the expenment. 

_ After waiting about an hour, Jloodic, whose prac- 
tical c.xpcricncc of fire-damp in pits was greater than 
that of either Stephenson or Wood, was requested to 
go into the place which had tlius been made foul ; 
and Imang done so, he relumed, and told them that 
the smell of the air was such that if a lighted candle 
were now introduced an explosion must inevitably 
take place. 

He cautioned Stephenson as to tlic danger both to 
themselves and to the pit if the gas took fire. But 
Stephenson declared his confidence in the safety of his 
lamp, and having lit the wick, he boldly proceeded 
with it towards the c.\plosivc air. The others, more 
timid and doubtful, hung back when they _ came 
within hearing of the blower ; and apprehensive of 
tlie danger, they retired into a safe place, out of sight 
of the lamp, wliicli gradually disappeared with its 
bearer in the recesses of the mine. 

Advancing to the place of danger, and entering 
within the fouler air, his lighted lamp in hand, 
(a,ou) 13 
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Stephenson hold it firmly out, in the full current of the 
blower and within a ic\v inches of its mouth ! Thus 
exposed, the flame of the lamp at first increased, then 
flickered, and then went out ; but there was no ex- 
plosion of the gas. Returning to his companions, 
who were still at a distance, he told them what had 
occurred. 

Having now acquired somewhat more confidence, 
they advanced with him to a point from which the}' 
could observe hun repeat his experiment, but still at a 
safe distance. They saw that when the lighted lamp 
was held within the explosive mixture there was a 
great flame, the lamp became almost full of fire, 
then it smothered out. 

Again returning to his companions, he relighted fte 
lamp, and repeated the experiment several timK ivith 
the same result. At length Wood and Hoodie ven- 
tured to advance close to the foxiled part of the pit ; 
and in making some of the later trials. Hr. wood 
himself held up the lighted lamp to the blower. 

Before leavmg the pit, Stephenson expressed his 
opinion that by an alteration of the lamp, which he 
then contemplated, he could make it bum ^tter. 

Samuel Smiles : Li/e of George Stephenson- 


The Story of the Creation 

In the beginning God created the heaven and Ae 
earth. And the earth was without form and void ; 
and darkness was upon the face of the deep. And the 
Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters. 

And God said. Let there be light ; and there was 
light. And God saw the light, that it was good : 
and God divided the light from the darkness. And 
God called the light Day, and the darkness he called 
Night. And the evening and the morning were the 
first day. 
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And God said, Let there be a firmament in the midst 
of the waters, and let it divide the waters from the 
waters. And God made the firmament, and divided 
the waters which were under the firmament from the 
waters which were above the firmament : and it was 
so. And God called the firmament Heaven. And the 
evening and the morning were the second day. 

And God said. Let the waters imder the heaven be 
gathered together unto one place, and let the dry land 
appear : and it was so. And God called the dry land 
hearth ; and the gathering together of the waters 
called he Seas : and God saw that it was good. And 
God said. Let the earth bring forth grass, the herb 
yielding seed, and the fruit tree yielding fruit after his 
kind, whose seed is in itself, upon the earth : and it 
was so. And the earth brought forth grass, and herb 
yielding seed after his kind, and the tree yielding fruit, 
whose seed was in itself, after his kind ; and God saw 
that it was good. And the evening and the morning 
were the third day. 

And God said. Let there be lights in the firmament 
of the heaven to divide the day from the night ; and 
let them be for signs, and for seasons, and for days, and 
years : and let &em be for fights in the firmament of 
the heaven to give fight upon the earth : and it was so. 
And God made two great fights ; the greater light to 
rule the day, and the lesser fight to rule the night : he 
made the stars also. And God set them in the firma- 
ment of the heaven to give fight upon the earth, and 
to rule over the day and over the night, and to divide 
the light from the darkness ; and G^ saw that it was 
good. And the evening and the morning were the 
fourth day. 

And God said, Let the waters bring forth abimdantly 
the moving creatine that hath fife, and fowl that may 
fly above the earth in the open firmament of heaven. 
And God created great whales, and every living crea- 
ture that moveth, which the waters brought forth 
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abundantly, after their kind, and every \vinged fo^ 
after his land ; and God saw that it was good. And 
God blessed them, sa^dng. Be fruitful, and multiply, 
and fill the u'aters in the seas, and let fowl m\iltiply 
in the earth. And the evening and the morning were 
the fifth day. 

And God said. Let the earth bring forth the li%Tng 
creature after his kind, cattle, and creeping thing, and 
beast of the earth after his land ; and it was so. And 
God made the beast of the earth after his kind, and 
cattle after their kind, and every thing that creepeth 
upon the earth after his kind ; and G^ saw that it 
was good. 

And God said. Let us make man in our image, after 
our likeness : and let them have dominion over the 
fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over 
the cattle, and over aU the earth, and over every 
creeping tiling that creepeth upon the earth. So God 
created man in his own image, in the image of God 
created he him ; male and female created he them. 
And God blessed them, and God said unto them, Be 
fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth, and 
subdue it ; and have dominion over the fish of the sea, 
and over the fowl of the air, and over every living 
thing that moveth upon the earth. 

And God said. Behold, I have given you every herb 
bearing seed, winch is upon the face of all the earth, 
and every tree, in the which is the fruit of a tree 
yielding seed ; to you it shall be for meat. And to 
every b^t of the earth, and to every fowl of the air, 
and to every thing that creepeth upon the earth, 
wherein there is life, I have given every green herb for 
meat ; and it was so. And God saw every thing that 
he had made, and, behold, it was very good. And the 
evening and the morning were the sixth day. 

Thus the heaiuns and the earth were finished, and 
all the host of them. And on the seventh day God 
ended his work Avhich he had made ; and he rested on 
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the seventh day from all his work which he had made. 
And God blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it : 
because that in it he had rested from all bis work 
which God created and made. 


Book of Genesis. 
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Wagner’s “ The Flying Dutchman ” 


THE FIRST ACT 

The curtain rises to disclose a rocky cove on a ^viId 
and rugged part of the Nonvegian coast. A violent 
storm is ragmg, and sldpj>er Daland has cast anchor 
in the shelter. The temporary haven is near his own 
home, where his daughter Senta is waiting and we-tch- 
ing for him. The skipper, hoping for fairer weather, 
goes below, leaving his steersman to keep watclu 
Presentl}’’, the gloomy vessel of the Flying Dutchman 
is seen approadiing weirdly through the d^kness, its 
blood-red sails piercing the curtain of night. _ The 
Dutchman is “ that mariner who boasted that his skill 
would steer him safely in spite of Heaven itself, and 
who was doomed, because of that blasphem}', to sail 
the seas for ever.” Nothing can free him from the 
curse but a true woman w illin g to give her o\to hfe 
for his salvation. The devil has no beUef in the virtue 
of women, and therefore consents to the Captain s 
going ashore once every seven j'ears for tlie purpose 
of taking a wife on trial. Seven years have passed 
since he last set foot on earth. His time h^ reriimed, 
and now he is about to avail himself of his privilege, 
leaving his ship anchored beside the Norw^an barcme. 

Meanwhile, he indulges in a gloomy solilc^u}^. De- 
spair has taken complete jxissession of him. Hope 
of mortal aid he has almost entirely abandoned. In 
a burst of frenzy he pra}’s for death, md pleads for 
the judgment day to put an end to his wanderings. 
The crew' of the phantom ship echo his piteous w'aiL 
sol 
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At this point DaJand issues from his vessel and gi^'cs 
the stranger a cordial greeting. Senta’s name is men- 
tioned. Naturally it arrests his attention. ^VlIat if 
ihis should prove to be the self-sacrificing maiden he 
has so long been searching for ? Nursing this idea, 
he tempts Daland by a glunpse of the tmtold wealth 
which lies in the coffers of ^e eerie %^essel, amassed 
during the endless voyage. Daland is something of 
a miser, and permission to woo Senta is the result of 
that flaunting of the Dutchman's gold, ileanwhile, 
the wind has shifted, and the two skippers hasten their 
departure for the port. 

SECOND ACT 

Now we are at Daland’s home. The old hou^ 
keeper and a group of lighthearted, meny^-maldng 
girls are chattenng over their spinning-wheek. Senta 
sits apart, her eyes dreamily fi.ved on a mystifying 
picture on the nail — a portrait of " a pale man dad 
m black,” the legendary Fljdng Dutchman. " \\'hat 
are you thinking about ? ” demand the merry-makers, 
in solution of Senta’s abstraction, Senta replies by 
singing the ballad of the ill-fated mariner. Her 
emotion deepens during the effort, and in a burst of 
enthusiasm dedares that slie \vill be tbe woman to 
fi'ee the weary wanderer of tbe main, and find him 
eternal peace. True, she is alread3' betrothed ; and 
Erik, her loi'er, enters while she speaks. He reminds 
her of old vows. But before die has had time to look 
seriously at the situation, Daland brings in the Dutch- 
man, and Senta, seeing before her the living embodi- 
ment of that mysterious portrait on the falls a 
helpless victim to the accursed nomad of the deep. 
Left alone with him, she vows her life to his salvation, 
and the curtain falls as the pair are plighting their 
troth. 
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THIRD ACT 

In this act we are once more on the seashore, tlie 
sailors rejoicing at the harbour. The two vessels of 
the first act are again moored side by side. But, 
while the Norwegian’s crew are rioting and feasting, 
the Dutchman’s crew are gloomy and irresponsive. 
Gay damsels present baskets of food and wine ; but 
no answering appreciation comes from the fated vesseL 
The Dutchman’s ship is silent as the tomb. 

Suddenly the visionarj' sailors appear on the deck 
tmder a supernatural light. They smg a weird song, 
taunting their skipper wnth his failure as a lover. The 
Norwe^an sailors, stricken by the uncanny Kcne, 
hurry imder deck ; the giddy girls \'anish ; and silence 
once more falls upon the two vessels. 

Dien Scnla appears, accompanied by Erik. Erik 
pleads his love, but Senta is deaf to his entreaties. 
Has she not vowed tliat she viU give herself as a 
sacrifice for the hapless Dutchman ? But the Dutch- 
man overhears and misimdcrstands. He comes for- 
ward in great e.xcitcmcnt to bid Senta farew'cU, juid to 
reproach her with ha\"ing forgotten her promise to 
him ; while Senta at the same time tries to convince 
him that she still means to be true. He docs not wish 
to destroy her, and therefore warns her of the awful 
punishment of those who break their trotli once given 
to him — death and damnation. She may, he sav’s, 
still be spared sucli a fate, inasmucli as she has not \'Ct 
sworn “ before Uic Eternal One ” to be his. 

Scnla declares that she knows his nanie and history, 
and is nevertheless ready to bring him deliverance. 
But the Dutchman cannot believe in lus good fortune, 
cannot believe th.at her love ■'.HU go so f.ar ; and nro- 
claiming his baleful name, he nishcs on board his ship, 
wliich immediately leaves the shore. Senta attempts 
to follow liini, but is held back by her father, Erik, and 
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Mary. Then breaking from them, she runs to the edge 
of the cliff near-by and throrvs herself into the sea, 
calling out to the Dutchman — 

" Thank thou thine angel with every breath I 
Here see me, true, yea, true till death I ” 

At the same moment the phantom ship sinks with, 
all hands. In the glow of the rising sun, above the 
rvreck, are seen the glorified forms of Senta and the 
Dutchman, held in each other’s embrace, rising heaven- 
wards out of the sea. 


Wagner’s “ Lohengrin ” 

FIRST ACT 

The opening scene is in Brabant, with the Scheldt 
pursning its course — that same river which to-day 
floTO by the busy docks of Antweip. Henry I., sur- 
named the “ Fowler," has come hither to levy a force 
against the threateningly invading Himgarians. Dis- 
cord and anarchy are rvhat he finds in nis kingdom ; 
these arising chiefly out of the following circum- 
stances : Elsa, dau^ter of the late Duke of Brabant, 
and her brother Godfrey, the heir to the throne, were 
left as orphans in the care of Count Frederic of Telra- 
mrmd. Tehammid had aspired to Elsa's hand, and 
a promise of marriage had been given. Elsa declines 
to ftilfil the promise, and Tekamund falls a victim to 
the machinations of Ortrud, who is intriguing for the 
crown. Ortrud does not really love Telramund — 
" a brave and upright soldier, honoured by all, and 
famous for his deerk of "daring until he feU under her 
influence." But she sees her opportunity in Telra- 
mimd's chagrin at being refused by Elsa. She in- 
flames his ambition,’ and induces him to give up Elsa 
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and many herself. Next she entices Elsa’s brother, 
Godfrey, away to the dark forest near her castle, and 
flawing a golden chain aroimd his neck, changes 
him, by her witchery, into a swan. Retnming to 
the castle, she tells Telramund, her husband, that 
she has seen Elsa drown her brother in a pooL This 
Telramund readily believes ; and under pressure of 
certain threats he subsequently extorts from Elsa 
what he regards as an admission of her gmlt. It is 
at tlm point that the action of the drama opens. 

King Henry demands from Telramund the reason 
for the country being so disturbed. By \vay of answer 
Telramund formally declares that Elsa has made away 
with her brother so that she may herself succeed to the 
lordship of Brabant. To Heruy and to everybody 
else concerned this seems incredible. Elsa is sum- 
moned to the royal presence. She comes, “ clad in 
white, \vith sad and resigned demeanour, attempting 
no defence.” Instead she recoxmts a wonderful dream 
she has had. She tells how a knight, clad in shining 
snuoru, leaning on his sword, with a golden horn 
suspiended from his belt, came to her from heaven, 
promising help. " That knight I will await,” is her 
answer to Henry ; " he shall my champion be.” 

Elsa’s trust is now to be tried. Henty thrusts his 
sword into the earth, and suggests testing the judg- 
ment of God by the ordeal of battle. To Elsa, the 
umer vision of the champion, her knight, carries more 
imj»rt than the menace of her enenues. She has no 
hesitation in accepting the challenge thrown out by 
the king. Neither has Telramund — ^he rel}Tng on 
Orirud and his own strength of arm. The challenge 
is blared forth by the trurnpeters. No reply comes. 

“ Another summons,” says Elsa, recalling the ancient 
appeal to Baal ; “ my champion was too far away 
to hear the first.” Silence follows ; Elsa is on her 
Imees, pra}dng. But what is this ? Look up the 
river. There comes a boat draw by a swan, and in 
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that boat, behold a kni^t in sparkling silver armour, 
leaning on his sword, with horn at his belt — the very 
knight of Elsa’s ^^sion. 

There is great excitement as the champion disem- 
barks under the shadow of the royal oak. Telramund 
gazes, struck dumb ; Ortrud is seized with terror, 
recognizing in the swan, by the chain around its neck, 
Elsa’ s enchanted brother Godfrey. The champion saj^ 
farewell to the swan, imploring it to be faithM and 
bring him joy on its return (the meaning of this is seen 
at the end of the drama). He salutes Henry, and 
declares that Elsa is entirely innocent of the charge 
laid against her. Will Elsa accept him as her cham- 
pion and lover ? In jo5’ful assent she drops at his 
feet. But there is one essential condition, and npou 
that condition the entire drama turns : If the kmght 
proves victorious, Elsa ^vi]l be his for ever, but-^^e 
must never ask his name, to whom he owes his birth, 
the country from whence he came. If Elsa violates 
this solemn prohibition, then Lohengrin — for it is h?" 
will return immediately to his father's kingdom. 
condition is implicitly accepted. Lohengjin and Tel- 
ramund prepare for the combat. It begins after the 
king has given three strokes mth his sword. 
is enchantment in Lohengrin's weapon : Telramund 
is worsted in the duel (though his life is spared), ^d 
the act closes with rejoicings over the approaching 
nuptials of Lohengrin and Elsa. 

SECOND ACT 

When the second act opens, night has fallen. We 
see Telramrmd and Ortrud on the rteps of the Minster, 
plotting together, scheming revenge. Before theni is 
the Palace, br illian tly lighted ; rejoicings proceedmg 
inside over the coming union of Elsa and her kmghL 
Telramund, wrathful at Ortrud’s defeated promises 
in the matter of the duel, turns upon her with re- 
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proadics. Ortnid temporizes by suggesting that 
Lohengrin triumphed in tlic figlit, not by Ids jx'rsonal 
prowess, but t)y sorccrj'. Itlorcovcr, if Elsa could 
only be lured into surprising him of his name (Samson 
anti Dclilali arc recalled), he would inevitably lose 
liis sway. For Ortnid knows that none but Elsa lias 
the power to force a reply from her champion, by 
reason of her spiritual tic with him : as Wagner says, 
she is " the other half of his being.'' And then, if 
ifiis should fail, there was still anotlicr resource. De- 
prive die knight of even a fingcr-joint, and his power 
must be lost. 

Tclramund derives from all this a new confidence 
in Ortnid's powers, and more than ever thirsts for 
vengeance. Suddenl}' Elsa, robed in white, steps out 
upon the balcony of the Kcincnate (the women's 
quarters), and “ brcatlics out the talc of iicr happinc.ss 
to the breezes of night.” Ortnid thereupon accosts 
her with humility’, promising to secure for ever to Els,i, 
by her magic agency, the love of her cliampion knight. 
At first Elsa scornfully' rejects tlie offer, but Ortrud 
so works on her credulity that the latter pityingly 
indtes Ortrud to share her faitli and trust. At break 
of day the nobles gather, in ansivcr to the roy’al sum- 
mons, at the Minster gate, and immediately' ditcr, the 
long bridal procession is seen emerging from the Keme- 
nate. Elsa is just about to set Toot on the Jlinster 
steps when Ortrud springs fonvard, barring her way. 
'■ \\liat do you know of your bridegroom's name and 
rank ? ” she tauntingly demands. Lohengrin enters 
with king and nobles. Elsa casts herself into his arms, 
calling for protection from Ortrud. " Wdiat do I see ! 
the accursed woman wth thee ? " he exclaims, in sur- 
prise. Elsa has perforce to admit that she ignored tlie 
mjunction of her champion to have no dealings with 
Ortrud. " Blame me it I disobeyed tlicc I " she says. 
Lohengrin soothes her fears, and the procession starts 
again, the knight sternly exclaiming to Ortrud, " AAvay 1 
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thou aw'ful woman ! here shall victory never be thine ! ” 
But once more the procession is stopped, this time by 
Tehramund, who, on the very threshold of the Minster, 
accuses Lohengrin of having achieved his victory by 
sorcery. The king, however, retains his beliM in 
Lohengrin. Telramund is pushed aside ; having 
meanwhile sown the seeds of mistrust in Elsa's mind. 
Give me leave, he says, but to “ wrench the smallest 
part, a finger-tip, and. I swear to thee, clearly shalt 
thou see th3rself what from thee he hides ; then bound 
to thee, never s^l he leave thee. This night I shah 
be near to thee-^-cah’st thou, wthout harm quickly it 
is accomplished." Elsa, it is clear, is going to break 
her vow to Lohengrin. The procession starts once 
more and files slowly into the Cathedral; then the 
curtain is lowered. 


THIRD ACT 

A solemn musical prelude, the weU-known Bri^ 
March, opens this act, Elsa and Lohengrin being 
meanwhile conducted — ^the one by the ladies, the 
other by the king and nobles — to the bridal chamber. 
After invoking blessings upon them, the procession 
retires, leaving the newly-wedded pair alone, for the 
first time. Now comes the crisis of the drama. 
Elsa’s doubts %vill not be kept down. " How am I 
to know," she cries, “ that the s\van -will not come 
some day as mysteriously as before and take my 
beloved from my arms ? " Lohengrin vainly tries to 
calm her. Elsa becomes more and more msLstent. 
May she not just whisper her husband’s name to her- 
self ? Lohengrin tries by every conceivable means to 
avert the impending danger. He even goes so far as 
to hint of his origin ; he " speaks of the realms of bliK 
he has left for her sake." But this only adds to Elsa’s 
misgivings, to that terrible fear of losing her lord in 
which, as Wagner says, " lies the only necessity for 
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a Third Act.” If Lohengrin came, as he averred, 
from a .world of splendour, he would probably wMt 
to return, and Elsa would be unable to prevent him. 
And so, in her frenzied excitement, she puts the fatal 
question : " Speak 1 who then art thou ? Tell me 
what is thy name ? ^Vhence, then, hast thou come ? 
mat is thy rank ? ” Elsa has broken her vow ; the 
speU has vanished ; the evil is irreparable. Just then 
a secret door is burst open, and in marches Telramund, 
followed by a quartet of disaffected nobles, 
s\vords drawn. Lohengrin lifts his sacred sword and 
the false knight falls dead at his feet. The body is 
borne away, and the king orders Elsa’s maidens to 
bring her before him that he may proclaim her con- 
sort's rank. Day dawns and the scene closes. Then 
we are on the banks of the Scheldt once more. Teha- 
mund’s body is brought there. Elsa, too, apj^rs, 
with head bent, her anguished expression aS^t- 
ing even the attendants. Then her champion, her 
armoured knight, her husband, is seen advancing. 

The army is assembled: enthusiasm greets the 
knight, and he is given to understand that they look 
to him to lead the forces to wr. Alas I this he u 
not free to do. He tells why he kUlcd Telramimd, 
and how Elsa had been tempted to violate her vow. 
” To treacherous adricc her heart she gave • 

In reward of her mistrust’s tvild request, let now' the 
anstver no longer be kept bark : I dmst refuse it to 
the foe’s insistence ; my name and being tnust I now 
declare. Slark well if I must shun the light I Belore 
tlic world, before the king and realm, my mj’sterj' 1 
faithfully unveiL” In a word, Lohengrin an^vcrs 
Elsa’s question. He tells of the Sanctuary of 
salvat and its Ilrotherhood of Knights ; how on 
missions the power of the Grail is tvifh them, but 
should their names be revealed they must cither lose 
that power or else return to tlic Tcmple. '' Now hear 
how I reward forbidden question,” saj's Lqaa n|Bp - 

(3.0U) 
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“ The Grail it was that sent me here to you. Ify 
father Parsifal wears its crown. Its Knight am 1, 
and Lohengrin my name.” 

The secret is out, and Lohengrin’s mj'stic power 
vanishes. Elsa has erred, and Lohengrin must leave 
her. The swan appears once more with the boat. 
“ So soon to see thee ne’er I thought,” says Lohengrin. 
” After a year slowly had passed — ^the period of thy 
slavery — ^then by the Grail released at last, I hoped 
my swan again to see.” Lohengrin must dep^- 
He bids a last farewell to Elsa, giving her his conquer- 
ing sword and his horse to aid Godfrey should be be 
permitted to return. He moves tou'ards the boat, 
and Ortrud appprs, the moment of her triumph 
having come, ^e chain by which the swan draws 
the boat was, she says, attached by herself. " That 
chain, which at a gl^ce I knew, changed to a swan 
this dukedom’s heir. Hence by the swan thy knight 
is carried. Thanks I thou hast served me well, in- 
deed. The knight, if longer he had tarried, thy 
brother from the spell had freed.” The swan, in a 
word, is none other than Elsa’s brother, Godfrey, 
transformed to that shape by her magic arts. But 
Lohengrin has still some resource left. He sinks on 
his knees in silent prayer, and in answer to his peti- 
tion the white dove of the Grail descends from the sky 
and detaches the chain from the sami. The swmi 
disappears and the missing heir of Brabant takes its 
place. Ortrud’s wtchcraft is undone. • Elsa clasps her 
restored brother to her breast and sinks lifeless into 
his arms. 
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Wagner’s " Tlic Meistersingers ” 

THE KEAL MEISTERSINGERS 

Blfohl proceeding to outline llic slorj' of Wagner’s 
great humorous opera, it seems expedient to give tlic 
reader some account of the real *' Mastcrsingers ” — 
the artisan poets of Germanv, wlio liad a certain 
afiinity walh. and ^et \\crc entirely diflcrcnt from, the 
troiilndours of France. It is not so long since the 
craft became extinct. Twelve old Meistersingers held 
regular meetings m a little inn at Ulm as late as 1S30. 
By 1S39 number had dwandlcd to four ; and the 
q^uartet solemnly decided that tiic society of Master- 
singers be disbanded for ever. It is said tliat tlic Last 
of these interesting survivals died m 1876. 

The Meistersingers had their origin in tlic early 
part of the fourteentli century, and their golden age 
was about the time of the Lutlicran Reforpiation. A 
versifying mania had taken possession of the lower 
classes. As one histonan puts it, black sniitlis, weavers, 
shoemakers, doctors, and schoolmasters sought to 
mend their fortunes by making verses. Companies 
of tlicsc persons formed themselves into guilds or 
corporations, calling themselves " Mastcrsingers,” and 
holding pcnodical gatherings at which they cnticizcd 
each otiicr’s productions llicy composed tlieir verses 
in conformity with certain strict guild rules ; accuracy, 
industry, and painstaking care, rather than an un- 
fettered e.\prcssion of the true spint of poetrj', were 
the main features of the Mastersinger’s art. " Every 
fault was marked, and he wiio made the few’cst was 
awarded the pnze and permitted to take apprentices.” 
Wien his apprenticeship was over the young man was 
admitted to the corporation as a full-fledged Meister- 
smger. 
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Expert vTiters ^Yho have studied the subject ha^'C 
showTi that tlierc was a guild of Jlcistersingcrs at 
Mainz as carlv as 131X. The idea caught the popular 
fancy, and before the fourtecntli century ■was out, few 
towns in Germany were without their guild of Meister- 
singers. It was, however, at Nuremberg, and in the 
time of Hans Sachs (1494-1575), that the school 
attained its highest development. Nuremberg, whi<A 
still preserves much of its ancient dignity, was, in 
fact, the heart and shrine of the mastersong. The 
circumstance is not forgotten to-da)'. Pilgrims find 
their \vay to the typicaJ, medirevaJ to^vn, visit SL 
Catherine’s, where the formal contests of the Meistcr- 
singers were held ; see the quaintly decorated cabinet 
that hangs on the church wall and bears the portraits 
of four " Jleisters ” ; and indulge in dreams of the 
dead da3's as thej' pass through the streets once trod 
by Albert Durer and Hans Sachs. MTio does not 
blow Longfellow's fine poem on Nuremberg ? — 

Here Hans Sachs, the cobbler poet, laureate of the gentle 
craft, 

MTsest of the Twelve W'ise Masters, in huge folios sang 
and laughed. 

Vanished is the ancient splendour, and before my dreamy 
eye 

Wave these mingled shapes and figures like a faded 
tapestrj'. 

Not thy Councils, not thy Kaisers, win for thee the 
world’s regard. 

But thy painter Albrecht l>urer, and Hans Sachs, thy 
cobbler-bard. 

Sachs makes a considerable figure in Wagner's 
comed3% and it is therefore of interest to note tlmt he 
was an historical character. No fewer than 6,048 
works are attributed to this cobbler-bard, 4,275 of 
which are " Meisterlieder.” Mfhatever he toudied 
seems to have become either music or poetry imder 
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his hand 1 That Wagner idealized him is obvious 
enough, for no shoemaker could have been the philoso- 
pher, poet, artist, commoner, and genial Romanticist 
that Sachs is made to apj>ear in this engaging drama. 
But our only concern here is to emphasize the fact 
that Sachs walked the earth in his day, and took a 
lading part in these competitions of the Meister- 
singers which Wagner has so humorously satirized. 

So, too, with other Meistersingers in the opera — 
Pogner, Kothner, Zom, Nachtig^, Beckmesser, and 
the rest — their names are all to be found in the 
treatise of Christoph WagenseU, published in 1697. 
From this learned tome Wagner admittedly gained 
his information about the old Meistersingers, their 
contests, and their quaint manners. But he worked 
up the story in his own way to suit his own particular 
puipose. The charming love episode, for example, is 
entirely his conception, for no real-life candidate for 
admission to the Meistersingers’ guild ever won his 
bride as a prize in the song contest. This is another 
tribute to the dramatic genius of the master whose 
delightful comedy we now proceed to describe. 

FIRST ACT 

The period is the middle of the sixteenth century. 
When the curtain rises, we see the interior of St. 
Catherine’s Church at Nuremberg. 'The choir is in 
front, and the scene is so arranged that the last rows 
of seats in the nave are visible at the back of the stage. 
'The precise time is the afternoon of the eve of St. 
John*s feast (Midsummer Day), and the assembled 
con^egation are singing the last verse of a hymn to 
the Baptist. During the singing a quiet flirtation is 
going on between Eva Pogner, the daughter of Veit 
Pogner (a rich goldsmith, one of the most substantial 
members of the Meistersingers’ guil^, and Walther 
Von Stolzing, a young knight from Franconia. We 
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see Walther leaning against a pillar, c\’idently pa37iDg 
little heed to the Eer\'ice. He has fallen in love at 
first sight, and the charming E'v'a is by no means 
indispwsed to his ad\’ances. 

\^'hen the congregation has dispersed, Walther 
approaches Eva, enters into conversation vath her, 
and asks if she is married. Her maid, Magdalena, 
explains that she is to be married on the morrow, 
though she does not yet know who is to be the bride- 
groom. It must be imderstood here that one of the 
usual singing contests has been arranged. Walther 
has already made the acquaintance of Eva's father ; 
but Pogner, concerned about the dignity of the 
l^Iastersmgers’ craft, has declared that his daughter 
shall marry the successful candidate in the coming 
vocal competition. 

Walther decides that he will enter the lists, if 
necessary. Meantime he will approach the maiden 
herself directly, if clandestinel}'. E\'a shows herself 
not unwilling to listen. With womanly ingenuous- 
ness she feims to have left her scarf behind, and 
Magdalena (for “ two’s company but three’s none ") 
sets off to find it. She returns before the lovers have 
had their talk out, and is d^atched once more, this 
time in search of a brooch. The brooch is secured, but 
still the lovers are whispering in each other’s ears. 
Magdalena accordingly goes away the third time — • 
now for a h}Tim-book. Then, when she has finally 
returned, WMther optenly avows his passion for Eva. 
Magdalena is somewhat shocked that a love affair 
shoiild be conducted in church in this unblushing 
rnanner ; and she interposes to say that imtil the 
singing competition has been held it wUl be impossible 
to tell who IS to be Eva’s husband. 

At this stage David, an apprentice to Hans Sachs, 
the shoemaker and poet, arrives with other appren- 
tices of tye Mastersingers to prepare seats for the 
forthcoming examination in song. David, let it be 
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remarked, is Magdalena's lover. Walthcr realizes 
tliat^, if he is to have the slightest chance of gaining 
Kva’s hand, he must enter the contest. He announces 
this intention, and Magdalena refers hun to David, 
who, she says, in effect, will coach him up for his 
examination bv the Jfastersingers. After the two 
women have left the clmrch David logins his instruc- 
tions, rattling off a ludicrous description of the \’arious 
tcdmicalities required to produce a correct “ master- 
song." Tlie candidate, it seems, must become a singer 
and recognize at sight all the different tones — the 
"short,” the " long,'’ the " fragrant hawthorn," tlie 
" frog.” the " cinnamon stalk,” Uie " faithful pelican,” 
and so on. Next, he must show himself a poet and 
WTitc words to the air. Finally, he is required to pro- 
duce something m whicli both words and music arc his 
own, and in which only seven breaches of recognized 
ndc are allowed. 

Before the " coaching ” businc.ss is fini.shcd, the 
booth usually crt'cled for the " marker ” in the contest 
has been set up, and tlie JIastersingers now’ enter. 
F'irst come Pogiier (Eva's father) and Beckmesser, a 
iximpous elderly widower, who presumes to aspire to 
the hand of Eva. Beckmesser, being tlie eldest of the 
Masters, has been appointed marker for the occasion ; 
his duty being to sit in a curtained box and note every 
infraction of established rule whicli may occur in tlie 
candidate’s song. 

Tlie Masters being all assembled, Pogner tells of his 
intention to bestow his daughter on tlie victorious 
candidate in the ensuing contest. Beckmesser is 
naturally anxious, and when Walther is presenriy 
brought forward as a candidate, the marker eyes him 
with uneasy suspicion. Pogner, it should be said, has 
left his daughter the option of refusing tlie hand of the 
successful contestant, but lie insists that she must 
rnarry inside the Mastersingers' guild. This plan of 
his gives rise to discussion — some appro\'ing it ; others. 
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Beckmesser among them, disapprotong. Hans Sachs, 
now one of the assembly, quizzes Beckmesser on the 
point, remarking that they at least are too old to 
be senou?ly considered as aspirants for Eva’s hand. 
There is much noise and commotion over this dis- 
cus'ion, especially on the part of the apprentices. 

But now Walther is about to be heard. He inti- 
mates love and nature as his theme, and proceeds to 
sing his song. Being self-taught and quite unfamih’ar 
with the traditional rigid rules, he proves himself 
entirely incorrect according to the laws of the guild. 
Beckmesser, who has been very busy over his slate, 
declares that he never heard such a disgraceful ex- 
hibition ; that there are positively more mistakes than 
he can keep note of. The genial, sjanpathetic Sachs 
wishes to hear ^^^aJther out to the end, insisting that, 
though not according to rule, his song is truly poetical ; 
but the youth is declared to have " mis-sung ^d 
failed," and the meeting dissolves in confusion. 
Walther vainly endeavours to make himself heard .‘ 
^chs intercedes for him, the other Masters protest- 
ing; Beckmesser scolds and points out more faults ; 
and Pogner shows himself deeply distressed lest his 
daughter’s already engaged affections make it im- 
possible for him to carry out his novel scheme. Such 
IS the situation when the curtain falls. 

SECOND ACT 

The Second Act passes in one of Nuremberg’s 
quaintly picturesque streets, with Pogner’s house on 
one side and Sachs’ on the otier. It is now the eve of 
St. John’s festii'al, and the summer night is drawing 
on. The apprentices are putting up the shutters, sing- 
ing, and chaffing each other (particularly David) the 
while. Pogner and Eva enter, returning from a walk ; 
and in the conversation that follows Po^er discovers 
the state of his dau^ter’s affections. From Magda- 
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Icna, her altcinkint (Pogner havnng now gone into the 
liousc), Eva loams of her lover's failure. She cletcr- 
niincs to ask Sadis for addcc. 

Presently tJic shoemaker scats himself at his work 
in tlie door of his shop. “ Tlic balmy air of the 
evening, tlie scent of the elder tree, turn his tlioiights 
to tlie poetT^' which he licard at the trial. What 
though it outraged the nilas of the Masters, and even 
puMilcd him ? Within it lay rc.al power. The singer 
(Walthcr) sang not to meet rules, but because utter- 
ance M’as demanded by his feelings. Let the Masters 
rage ; Hans Saclis is well pleased." Sudi is the sub- 
stance of the famous monologue in this act. 

Eva emerges from her fatlier’s house, and in a 
delightful scene witli S.adis. suggests tliat, to escape 
marriage witli the vain old Bcckmesscr, she woidd 
gladly marr\' Sadis himself. Tlie shoemaker (tliough 
he loves Eva) discourages die idea and leaves her 
alter learning, what he has suspected, tliat she is 
really in love with Walther. Ne.xt moment Etm is 
in tlie arms of the Franconian knight. Walthcr, full 
of r^entment agaiijst the Alastcrs, proposes an irn- 
mediate elopement. Eva consents, vowing she will 
have no one but him. Sachs, however, from his shop- 
door, has overheard much of the conversation. He 
has other plans for compassing the happiness of the 
pair, and he resolves to thwart tlieir present scheme. 
Consequently, as the}’’ arc about to depart, he throws 
the strong light of liis lantern on tlicm where they are 
standing. They slink into the shadow, and just as 
they arc proceeding to retire down anotlicr street, 
Beckmesser, lute in hand, approadies for tlie pmpose 
of serenading Eva. As the old '' marker " begins to 
tune his instrument, Saclis brings his bench into the 
doorway and starts work, singing lustily, and pounding 
vigorously at his last. 

In answer to Beckmesser's inquiry about this pro- 
digious noise, Sachs replies that he is trying to firiish 
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S Beckm^ himself had demanded 

E\'a show; Magdalena, personating 

Sid4^u^ “d &nessel, 

tSSakS by the racket stiU kept up by 
the Dair ■ cinz-r leads to an agreement between 

" while Beck- 

a stroke ofws^L^eT error by 

Sachs had remarked 
Beckmesspr'c ^ would be finished before 

mScer’fb ^ 0“*- shoe- 

his rage sinpc ’ Beckmesser, in 

KiS^ro^f last the neigh- 

it A general n^‘ out to put a stop to 

BeclmSLr^Pc ' “"1 David, realizing that 

dalena attLks the^ol^n^^^-^ s^veetheart, Mag- 
midst of the old feUow wth a cudgel In the 
seizes Walther Sachs comes out of his shop. 

SS^Evfdurini^ t*?" bad resolved to escape 

Sim We ‘be 'infusion), takes him into hfe 
father Thp t.' across the way to her 

distant the rro horn E heard in the 


third act 

Th^sh^^ii^'fc^^^^-b* ‘be interior of Sachs’ shop, 
in? on^Si^pf tT-"^ 'l^tb a volume rest- 

day. Davirl hJc ^ morning of the er-entful 
of Ws broodi’np ^ ^ousc Sachs out 

Bierc E a diverting 
to sine tlie fe';Hwi?^’ “ ."'l^eh Dawd, being asked 
becin^thp X- ^ le^n, forgets himself so f^ as to 
Sr? se^P^^ lb" t«ne of Beck- 

Sachs is left alone, he • 

‘weaks mto the second great monologue of the o^ra, 
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“ Walm, Wahn ; iibcndl Walm ” (Madness, madness ; 
cvcrj’whcrc madness), a fine expressive piece, tlie 
entire text of which must be read in order to be under- 
stood. At its conclusion Walther enters, descendmg 
from the room in which he has pa.ssed the night. He 
informs Sachs of “ a wondrous, lovely dream he lias 
had, in wliicli an idea for a song has been commun^ 
cated to him. Sachs bids him put it into verse ana 
make a " mastersong ’’ of it. Walther, hesitanng at 
first, obeys. He begins, in fact, the song b}' which he 
is subsequently hailed the \ictor in the contest. Saclis 
stops him at various points uith liints and rcpro\Tng 

instnictions. . 1 • • a . 

Finally the shoemaker’s entire approval is gained , 
he puts tlic song on paper, and the two leave tlie room 
together to prepare for tlie festival. Bcckmesser not 

comes limping by, and seeing the room empty, entere. 

His eye catdies the paper which Sadis In^ left o 
table. He concludes that the shoemaker is tlie auUior 
of the newly-written song— tliat by it he 
compete for the hand of Eva. Hiring foot ^ 
approaching. Bcckmesser hastily pockets the F* , 
script, and on Sachs entering, accuses 
and treachery. To Beckmesser’s T a ‘ 

him tliat he may have the song, addmg that under no 
circumstances NNall he daim it as Ins own. 

Tlie old pedant, knowng Sachs fame as a j^t ^ 
overjoyed, thinking himself now ^ured of ‘ 

The events of the prevdous night, he says, la 
his owTi song quite out of his head. Migl 
this one ? "Certainly," replies die 
be careful how you study it, for it is n y- 
"And you \vill promise me never ^7 ^t “ 
yours ? ■’ “ Willingly t " And so exit J^ecl^^ser 

Eva. in her betrotlial dress, now 
tliat something is amiss wth one of h^ s o . . 

smiling incredulously, pretends to put it 6 • 
ther, Achly dad, com^ next, standmg spellbound at 
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the sight of Eva. Sachs suggests that a third stanza 
mi^t now be added to the prize song. This is done, 
and Walther sings it. Eva, deeply mov'ed, throws 
herself into Sachs’ arms, saying that she has reach^ 
a new understanding of Wn and herself. Da\'id 
and Slagdalena enter, and Sachs announces that a 
master-song has been made. He promotes David 
from apprentice to journeyman, that he may hear 
the song, which an apprentice could not honour, and 
then he inrntes Eva to speak. 

The company now start for the field of contest, ^d 
the scene changes to a meadow by the river-side. 
Various guilds uith their banners arrive ; last of all 
the Mastersingers. Pogner and his daughter appear 
together, and are assigned the place of honour on the 
platform. The beloved Sachs, after being greeted 
by one of his o\vn songs, addresses the assembly, 
intimating the terms of the competition. Beck- 
messer, as the senior candidate, is the first to be 
called. He has been trying in vain to master the 
appropriated song, and he is in the last depths of 
despair, trembling in every limb. He is perfectiy 
certain no one ivill understand his song, but he relies 
on Sachs’ popularity. 

Alas 1 whether Sachs' writing ivas indistinct, or 
his own brain was muddled — probably both — ^Beck- 
messer makes such arrant nonsense of the words that 
at last the listeners burst into a united roar of laughter. 
Beckmesser, in a fury, turns on Sachs, declaring that, 
since the song is his, he is the author of the fiasco. 
Sachs, of course, promptly denies the paternity of the 
song, adding that Beckmesser best knoivs how he 
came by it. It is a very good song when properly 
sung, says the shoemaker, in effect. And then, look- 
ing round the assembly, he picks out Walther and 
asks him to give the correct rendering. 

The young knight comes forward and sings his 
song. By popular acclamation he is awards the 
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prize, and with it Eva's hand. Walther, satisfied witli 
ha\ing gained his bride, is for declining tlie added 
glory of being invested wiOi the insignia of tire MciS’ 
tcrsingcrs’ guild. Sachs, hOTvever, points out to him 
that it would be rude to refuse tJic honour. The 
victor >iclds, whereupon Eva snatclies the laurel 
from her lover and places it on tire brow of Sachs. 



COMMENTARY 



COAIMENTARY 

Most of the follo\ving questions can be used in the study 
of any story, long or short : 

1. Do you approve of the title ? Docs it make you want 

to read the story ? Can you suggest a better 
title ? 

2. How would you describe the opening of the story — 

striking, ordinary, tame, abrupt, etc. ? 

3. Does the story conclude m a satiMactory manner — 

i.e. is the ending definite, and does it clinch the 
main idea of the story ? Could you guess, as 
you read the story, how it was going to end ? 

4. How would you classify the story — fable, myth, 

legend, parable, allegory, adventure story, 
Nature story, dr^atic story, travel stoiy, etc. ? 

5. Why did the author tell the stoiy — ^to drive home a 

moral, to amuse you, to insbuct you, to show a 
model character for your imitation ? 

6 . Is there any " back scene " or setting to the stoiy, 

and, if so. what is its nature ? Is the weather 
of importance ? 

7. Where is the high point, climax, or crisis ? (There 

may be more than one.) 

8. How many characters does the story contain — 

human or otherwise ? Are tliey all of equal 
importance or do some of them dominate the 
story ? Could any of the characters have been 
omitted without loss ? Do all the characters 
act naturally and plausibly ? 

9. Where did the author gain the material for the 

story — from Nature, from experience in the 
world of men, from books, or from his own 
imagination ? 

lo. Is there any fun or humour in the story ? (N.B . — 

Ihese two things are not the same.) 
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Commentary 

oldSt the Wolf (page 9) . The fable is the 

moral story. A Mile must have a dear 

ani’ apphcation which must bo true for 

need nnf j ^ table must also be terse, and 

uarticnlar detailed background or have any 

earh' fahiilicr^^'a ■'®^P ts the most famous of the 

discU huiuS'afe^ ^ 

is sldlfiillv country ^d evety' age. Its background 
The vathout any elaborate description, 

m^id^t ^ seen againSt the 

humour i^thSation ^ 

*' °t the present tense, known as the 

to the ston' conversation gives a lively air 

ia 2 S and the Physician (page 10). This is 

mieW ^ ^ perfect f^t and the title 

or "Served him 

id^ of +1.;=?+^*' ^ <Merence in character between the 
Wolf ” ? and that of “ The House-dog and the 

Note +>)Qf 1 ^® bw® stories differ ? 

Thomas fables of jE^p were translated by 

little ■' ^^48, so that his language is to ns a 

nttle old-fashioned.” ^^^^e^e ? s 

cl^lt te^e® ”)• This fable shon-s 

mention of th^A+u^’ Phsedrus, and by its 

countrv +Tio^^ Athemans reminds us to which ancient 
S?^f belonged. Phadrus was a Latin 

years after COTtury —that is, some seven himdred 

the h?eVie<rf^f*^^’ ^bo is said to have been ” deformed to 
comnlSrioTi hunch-backed, and his 

it. f<w ,47rrm ^"^^Thy that he took his very name from 
fieure ^me as Ethiop — ^the most scandalous 

®^®r h^ of ” ; but his mind 
unpainlv <af beautiful as his person was 
havens ^ ^ 1 . known our fables, he might 

Beauty and the Beast rolled into one I 
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This fable also calls attentioii to a universal truth. 
Can you put this truth into simple language ? 

The Shipwreck of Simonides (page ii). Here the 
moral or theme stands at the beginnmg of the story, which 
is hardly a fable in the .lEsopian sense. It is a short story 
of adventure with a roughly painted " back scene,” vigor- 
ous action, and many characters. 

Which poet would you have been proud to save from 
sUpwreck ? 

The Elephant and the Jackal (page 12). This is a 
Hindu fable earlier than those of .^i^p, for it was not the 
ugly Greek who invented the animal story but the Hindus, 
though you may come to the conclusion that he improved 
on the idea in some respects. There is, however, some- 
thing very engaging about the Hindu animals, as you will 
probably feel. 

"What is the moral of this particular fable ? How does 
the story stand the tests of brevity, terseness, dearness, 
suitable backgroimd, characterization ? 

The Monkeys and the Bell (page 13). Here the 
moral stands at the head of the story as in the fable of 
Simomdes, and at the end as well, so rounding off the tale 
with true hterary art. It is a pathetic story reminding 
one of early life in and near great forests with their mariy 
terrifying noises and no less terrifying silences. 

Do you think the woman deserved her reward ? 

The Three Rogues (page 14). This story shows what 
can be done by suggestion. Keep on telling a person 
ho looks unwell and he will end by being unwell. It is 
also a warning — against whom or what ? 

There is an exc^ent simil e at the foot of page 14. 

The Poor Man who became a Great King (page 15). 
This is another curious Hindu tale of a double diaracter, 
but more of an adventure story than a true fable, though 
it has, of course, a definite moral or lesson which is set 
out at the end of the narrative. What is your frank 
opinion of this moral ? 

It is interesting to compare the story ivith Giant 
Golden-beard on page 99 of tbis book and with the story 
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entitled The Man bom to be King in No. il of this Series. 
The central idea of Hans Andersen’s The Ugly Ditchling 
(see No. 109 of this Series) is also somewhat similar. 

A Raven, etc. ; The Crane, eta (page 18). This doable 
fable lacks the terseness and crispness of those of riisop, 
and it is not easy to follow the action and keep all the 
diameters in nund. But the Hindu story-teller had 
picntj’ of time, and the diinatc of his country did not 
make him active but rather rcOcctive, as arc most of the 
ammals of his fables. There is, however, something very 
amusing about their rvay of talking. 

The House of Cards (page ci). This e«imple, by 
a French writer (1755—94), is well told and without 
piadding. The " twek scene " of the story is also ■well 
filled in, and combined with the action rnakes a gnw 
moving picture. Can you put the lesson or moral of the 
stoiy into a short sentence ? 

Jupiter and the Horse (page 22). This fable, trans- 
lated from the German of Lessing (1729-81) h^ an 
iEsopian flavour, and is probably draivn from early timi». 
Some people say that the last ■words spoken by Jupiter in 
this story are still true. Consider '* back scene (if any), 
terseness, characters, and crisis or high point. JJhat is 
the moral ? 

The Beasts striving for Precedence (page 23). Here 
is a story which is not so simple as those we have been 
reading. WTiat ■was 'the condusion of ■the whole matter ? 
And wl^ did the Ape and the Donkey remain till the 
last ? Does the story apply to men and women ? 

Fortune and the Beggar (page 25). This is a Russian 
fable In' Kriloff (1768-1844), and a very good one, as 
yon ■will no donbt agree when you have Mplied the 
usual tests, ^^’hen would you have asked Fortune to 
stop ? Here, then, more -th^ two thousand years after 
.$sop, and many more after the Hindu fabulists, men 
were still teaching moral lessons and worldly -wisdom by 
means of the short story known as the fable. 
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Envy burning Itself (ptigc eC). This is called a fable 
in ilic collection from whicJi it has been taken. How far 
docs it resemble the true fables we have been studj'ing, 
and how docs it differ from them ? 

It had ceddcntl)' been passed doum by word of mouth 
long before books were printed, .so that it is strictly a folk- 
tale or, if you like, a legend — that is, an early story wliicli 
may liavc some tnitli in it. Those who are interested 
in tlic f.ablc should study jiEsop's and Other Fables in 
Eveiynmn's Library'. 

Odysseus and Polyphemus (page 27). This is a 
very famous story of Ancient Greece drawn from the 
poem Imown as the Odyssey, wliicIi is said to have been 
written by a poet n.amcd ifomcr, of whom we loiow very 
little and whose very’ existence has been doubted. It is 
clearly .on imaginative story, perhaps Isrscd on a few facts 
which liavc been freely used and improved upon to make 
a good story. It may be classeii as a myth or legend. 

\\Tiat arc its qualities ? (A good way' to find out is to 
compare it with tlio fable point by point.) Docs it teach 
anj’thing, and, if so, what ? Is there any humour in it ? 
\\'ith whom do you sympathire ? 

The Good Samaritan (page 36). Tliis story' is classed 
as a parable flow docs it differ from (1) a fable, (2) a 
mytli or legend ? 

Is it intended to teach anything, and, if so, what ? 

The language is very’ beautiful but is not that of to-day, 
because it was translated from Greek tlircc hundred y’cars 
ago. Every’ word tells. Note the difference between 
heart (i.c. feeling), soul (i.r. spirit), strength (f.c. will- 
power), and mind (i.c. powers of thought). 

The Light of Truth (page 37). This story' is talcen 
from a book by Mrs. Gatty entitled Parables from Nature. 
How docs It differ from a fable and from the New 
Testament parable you have just studied ? ^^^ly' is it 
divided into portions by lines of points ? ^^Tlat is the 
lesson or moral of tlic story ? Is it simply' and clwrly 
taught or otherwise ? t\Tiat is the meanmg of the title ? 

Whicli do you consider the best word picture of this 
tragic story ? 
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The Weeds (page 44). Consider carefully the differ- 
ences between this Nature story and the one you have 
just read. 

How would you classify this story' ? Does it contain 
any moral or lesson, and, if so, how can it be expressed ? 

\\Tiich parts of this story are actually true ? TATuch of 
the plants named would yon be able to recognize ? 

King Arthur’s Last Battle (page 50). So little is 
really known of the British king Arthur that he is often ^ 
spoken of as a “ legendary monarch " — ^that is to say, the 
stories told of him and his knights are legends rvith little, 
if any, foundation in known facts. 

These Arthur legends were handed dorvn by word of 
mouth for many' generations, and when printmg found 
its way to England, in the latter half of the fifteenth 
century, the story of the great Iris's life and deeds ^vas 
one of the first to be printed. This explains the old- 
fashioned style and language of the story, though you will 
find it ea^ enough to grasp its meaning. 

You ivill notice that the author does not use quotation 
marks. Does it matter ? Which other great book omits 
them ? 

The "last great battle” is said to have been fought 
somewhere in the West Country, Arthur’s knight ^d 
nephew. Sir Mordred or Modred, having become a traitor 
to his lord. 

Study the qualities of the story — its dear word pic- 
tures ; its dramatic situations ; the descriptions ; the , 
effective repetitions ; its grandeur ; its pitifulness ; the 
simphcity of the language. If possible, read now Tenny- 
son’s poem, The Death of Arthur. 

The Story of Augustine (page 56). 'The Venerable 
Bede vas a priest in the monastery of Jarrow and lived 
more than twelve hundred years ago. His "history” 
was chiefly hearsay, "the tradition of our elders and 
ancestors,’’ as he calls it The story of the boys in the 
market-place was probably a legend, but that of Augus- 
tine may be true at least m outline, so that this famous 
passage from Bede’s History is of a compound character, 

VTiat is his object in telhng this story ? Was it similar 
to that of Malory ? 
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Legend and History (page 6i). Edward Augustus 
Freeman was professor of history at Oxford about fifty 
years ago. He spent his time m finding out the real 
truth about history, and especially about the early days 
of our county’s story. 

As you will see from the pages you have just read, he 
loved the old picturesque stones, but he was careful to 
say which were true and which were merely made up or 
invented — that is to say, what was history and what 
was legend. 

What useful warning is given you on pages 64 and 

67- 

Of what use to the reader of history are the old legends 
told about icing Alfred ? 

Try to imagme and to explain simply how legends 
would grow up round the life of some great or pronunent 
man or woman. 

MTiat is your opinion of the character of a king about 
whom such a story as that of the burning of the cakes 
could be told and repeated ? 

A legend would be told by one teller after another until 
a man who could write heard it. and he might then write it 
down. But his book would be seen by few, and the sto^ 
would Kve in the mouths of the people and be told again 
and again and yet again — ^with what probable result to 
the story ? 

Suppose that A reads a stoty to B, and a week later B 
teUs it to C, and a week later C teUs it to D, and so on up 
to F ; then F writes it doivn and compares it with A's 
written story. I wonder if and how the two versions of 
the same story would differ ? (This experiment might be 
profitably made.) 

The Story of Wat Tyler (page 68). At what point in 
reading this story did you first discover that the uniter 
had no sympathy with the followers of Tyler ? 

Who was the writer ? His dates are 1337— 1410, and 
icing Richard II. reigned from "1377 to 1399. Froissart 
was therefore a " contemporary chronicler.” Would 
you accept aU he says as true history ? If not, say 
win'. 

& far as we know he was not present at the events he 
describes ; and even if he had been present he could not 
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have heard and seen everything he reports. How do you 
think he got his details of speech and happenings ? 

What do yon conclude about the use of the vnagination 
and the influence of hearsay and prejudice or bias in 
history stories ? 

The Cup of Water (page 74). Is this story told or 
retold ? did the authoress write the story ? How 

would you describe or classify it ? Remember that a 
history story can be “ founded on fact ” Uke the story' of 
Tyler. 

Whence did Miss Yonge draw the details of the story 
such as the scenery, etc. ? Are any of them improb- 
able, or do they all convince you of their rightness and 
suitabilify ? Does she invent or imagine any of the 
conversation ? 

YTiat is your thought about the king;'s final action ? 

Consider beginning, ending, and clirnax of this story. 

Half a Crovm’s Worth of Fighting (page 77). How 
would you classify this story ? 

MTiy does Scott write : “ Some part of the above story 
is matter of tradition ” ? Does this remark apply to any 
other story you have recently read in this book, and, it 
so, which story ? 

YTrere is the chmax of this story ? 

Do you think that the thie is well told ? Say why you 
think so. 

Did Scott approve of this bloodthirsty exhibition ? 

The Night after Hasting (puge 79). To what class 
does this story belong ? Is it found^ on fact or con- 
nected with fact ? 

YTiat is the definite " fact " which it recalls, and in 
which part of the story is this event briefly' described ? 

Does any part of the story appear to you to be im- 

E robable ? \Vhat would the writer study carefully before 
e wrote it ? 

Does the author make his storynppear to be real, and, 
it so, how does he contrive to do so ? 

What historical information can be gathered by a 
careful reading of this story — e.g. about the state of the 
English Church, the use of Latin as a means of communi- 
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cation, Uir dialccte of lingland, Uic civilization of tiic 
Xomian'i. etc. 


Mnnoa the Golden (paj:** 85). Here is anoUicr wntcr 
v.ho Ins talccn at least his outline from history'. 

Xote \shal he tells about the source of Ins storj’. 
Miisltr S.iinucl Purchas colltcttsl accounts of s-ojaigcs 
from s.rilors and others, and piiblislicrl tlicm in tlic vear 
16^5 under the title of Piirchas Hts Pilgnircs — i.f. 1 tir- 
chas' Pilgrims. , 

\\lial do vou think were the " olmous rca'Kiiis tliai 
made rkirelias omit this sfor\- from his book ? 

(It is proKable that the author made it up lumsclf in 
the style of ttie stones rollccteil bv Purchas ) 

Was there any connection between the pnest s dnif' 
and the sight of Manoa rlescnbcd hy the narrator ? (Note 
tlic domes of Ainias Thyn ) 

^^^lat IS tlic nUd of this story ? 

Arc lieginning and ending ordinarj' or unusual r 
^^^lcre IS the climav or highest jioint of the narrause i 


Giant Golden-beard (page w). Tins is clcarlv a 
up or imaginative story watli no loundalioii in tact 
really a folk-talc told by gramlmoUicrs from generation to 
generation and probably growing bkc a rolled snowD. . 
But not oven a folk-tale is entirely made up out 01 
people’s heads Can you discovCT any id^ 
germs of ideas which might possibly have been dra 
Irom real life ? , , 

The king and tlio child m a box ^ 
page 228), and one can imagine how glad ? 

Village hearers A\ouId alw'ays be to learn liow tl 
monarch \N as \\ ell punished. . . 

Tlic chief characteristics of this story- are its inv cntive- 
ness and its sustained interest 

The Bottle Neck (page 105). This story hM 
"a novel m miniature." vMiat docs this e. p 

A novel must, as a rule, have a love ®^ory, a 
plot or scheme, a central connccUng thoug , 
dcfimto ending, not necessarily 'uippYi b 
factory. It must be true to life, but u^usi co^t of t^ 
interesting select bits of experience, missing out 
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days. The people must be clearly drawn so that thw 
can be seen and remembered, and there must be ad- 
venture, even if all the action takes place in one roo® 
and the adventure is of a mental kind. Consider this 
story from these points of view. 

Who is the real hero of this story ? . . 

Divide the story mto definite parts or chapters, givmg 
each chapter a title. 

How could the chapters be filled out so as to make me 
story much longer ? Take one of the chapters— -say, tnat 
which teUs of the picnic — and try to fill it out with further 
description and conversation. 

Make a collection of the wise sayings or comments upon 
human life which occur in this tale — '* What one is 
bom to may be seen in the structure.” 

Choose subjects for pictures which could be used to 
illustrate this story. 

Can any one really think about nothing at all ? 

" Blown into hie.” What does this me^ ? 

Do you think the incidents of this story iinpossible ? 

Wnte a note on the sentence, *' It tvas entirely its o^ 
master, but one may get tired even of that.” Has this 
thought any relation to the lines of Wordsworth : 

" Me this unchartered freedom tires, 

I feel the weight of chance desires " ? 

In what stage of its career was the bottle neck most 
useful and least harmful ? 

Is this a story of your own country ? How do you 
know ? 

How can yon tell that it is not a story of the present 
day ? 

WTiat do you think of the people who found the 
bottle ? What would you have done with the piece of 
paper ? 

klake a guess as to the country where the bottle rvas 
filled with seed-com. 

The Wonderful Tar-Baby Story (page ii6); if 

a folk-tale of another type told origmally to little black 
pickaninnies in African huts or kraals, carried to America 
by slaves intended for the plantations, retold (in negro 
English) in that country by the negroes, and finally 
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collected by an American \mtcr and student of folk-lore. 
One wonders what the original Brer Rabbit was like — 
in Central Africa ! 

Tlic language is delicious and wortli investigating a 
little, Tlic big-road is tlic mam road ns distinguished 
from what the plantation negroes called tlic " nigh- 
cuts." One must guess at the meaning of " segashuatc,” 
a beautiful word, and of " natal stuffin’,” perhaps that 
wth wliich one was born or perhaps natural. The meta- 
phors drami from plantation life arc also suggestive — 
" 'W'har he broke his mcriasses jug " ; " come ter de cen’ 
cr do row " ; " boss cr de whole gang ” ; " bin swop off 
mighty bad." 

Blanca Flor (page 120). 'Tliis folk-talc comes from 
Spain. Tlic moral appears to be that when a young 
prince falls in love he ought to choose the daughter of 
a magician as slic has probably inlicritcd some of her 
fatlicr's powers I Here is a guessing story. Why is the 

E ower of a magician bkc the scent followed by a blood- 
ound ? 

The story is almost breathlessly told, and that is good 
art, for the events were certainly of the kind which took 
away the brcatli. No words are wasted over description, 
but tlie background is cleverly suggested. 

Wiere do you think the climax occurs ? 

Rip Van Winkle (page 12O). The liistorical con- 
nection of this world-famous legend is indicated in the 
story itself. So renoumed is the story tliat Rip Van 
Winkle has liecomo a name for any one who becomes 
hopelessly old-fasliioned or out of touch rvitli his times. 
Study the scenic p.orts of the stoiy, for tlicy are ve^ 
beautiful. The writer is also very clover at suggesting in 
a few words the appearance of a man or woman. 

Which do you think tlic clima-x of the story ? 

The Defeat of Time (page 145). In this story Charles 
Lamb sets his fancy free in order to draw attention 
marvellous imaginings of Shakespeare, but he uses 
true history in one part of his fantastic story — fantarac in 
the sense of being a. fantasy, which is a good descnption 01 
this particular story, and might bo used for many others 
in this book. 
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How did Shakespeare rescrae fairies from oblirion ? 
can be enjoyed in fairy tales even by those who no 
longer " beheve ’’ in fairies ? 

"Tiat is meant by truth of idea as distinguished from 
truth of fact ? ti'hich is of greater importance ? 

An Answered Prayer (page 151). Here is a true modem 
stow of travel in C^tral Europe. 

The story begins without preparation or in the abrupt 
manner. Have yon noted tht<; method of beginning 
without preparation of the reader’s mind in any other 
story of this book ? Note how the story' explains itself 
as you read on. 

^\Tiere is the climax of the story ? Note how the 
writer leads up to it right from the be ginni ng of the 
narration. 

The story shows, among other things, how l^ends 
sometimes originate in remote places. 

The Sprton and the Goblins (page 156). This " ghost 
story ” is shown in its proper setting so as to gii’e the 
necessary atmosphere to the tale, as well as to excuse its 
faults. 

It was written when Dickens was a voung man. aad 
shows his power of takmg hold of the rrader's mind and 
feelings, and of keeping up Iris intense and excited interest 
until the crisis is reached. 

But it has its faults. There is something not quite 
^tisfactory about the nature of the " pictures ” shown 
in the goblins’ cinema. Consider, for example, the speed 
of the changes described near the top of page 166 ; and 
the scale of the picture on page 167 which showed trees 
waving in the breeze as well as the ant creeping forth to 
her daily toil. The reader feels more comfortable whea 
hu is expected to conjure up mental pictures as in the 
lower part of page 167. 

Can yxju suggest any other way in which Gabriel might 
have b^n taught the necessary lesson ? 

The Hordle Poacher (page 171). This writer chooses 
to tcU his story in the form of a play. This form gives 
most prominence to the conversation, the descriptive or 
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narrative parts of the story being found in the "stage 
directions, for which the printer uses italic tj’pe. The 
" back scene ’’ of thi^ particular play is painted in words 
in the paragraph at the head beginning " Holt-in- the- 
Marsh." A skilful play-writer can also convey a certain 
amount of description and narration in the conversa- 
tional part of his play-story. 

A play tells a story, but in form and structure it ^ a 
story of a special kind, a story lor acting, and the writer 
must keep this fact Readily m mind. The events of 
most stones arc spread over a longer period of time than 
is allowed for acting the play, and the miter must 
arrange his material so that events covering this longer 
period arc “ telescoped ” into the time spent in ivatchmg 
the play being acted. There is often more or less change 
of scene in a story', but in a play the events must be 
grouped so that tlicrc is as httlo change of place as possible, 
and m a one-act play hke The Hotdle Poacher none at all. 
The play must also be compact in action or idea, not 
discursive or rambling, but work steadily, \vithout tummg 
aside, up to the climax or high point, which is usually at 
or near the end. ^ , , 

Docs The Hordlc Poacher satisfy these tests of a good 
play ? Further, 13 It Uvely and interesting mth some sur- 
prise in it, or does it drag along in a dull, heavy manner ? 

mat is the idea of the play ? Whicli character romes 
best out of it ? Be quite frank. In what special nuy 
does the keeper’s vife show her cleverness ? 

Is there any fun in the play — and, if so, where ? 


The Turkish Pasha (page 185). ,Tto visit was paid in 
1842. A visitor of to-day could tell of still more wonder- 
ful things, but would a Turkish pasha be so greatly 
astonished to hear of them ? , • .1, 

Why does the author use the dialogue form m the most 
exciting part of his story ? . • 5 

How would you classify this narrative r 
author tell this story ? 


Why did the 


The Safety Lamp (page 192). How do you classtiy to 
story ? Is there a more cxdtmg one among au tno 
imaginative or made-up stx)nK which you ^ve read, in 
this book ? "Where is tbo crisis of the story ? 
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Could a little play be made of this story ? If not, for 
what reason or reasons ? 

WTiat made Stephenson so fearless ? If yon do not 
think he was brave, how would you describe him ? 

The Story of tile Creation (page 194)- We condnde 
with the firrt and most tremendous of ^ stories with a 
theme so great and so nniversal that the writer can only 
express himself in poetry, though not in verse as we 
imderstand it. 

What are the refrains of this poetry or po^c prose r 
\Vhat other repetitions are there m the narrative 7 

Make a list of the order of Creation according to 
"days” as here described. 

I^Tiat was the final work of Creation ? "UTrat is meant 
by man having do mini on ? Was he given dominion over 
aU created things ? ' 

Can yon think of any picture that could be drawn to 
illustrate this tremendous story ? If so, try to describe 
what might be shown in it. 

On which " day ” do human beings appear ? Whatsis 
meant by saying that Man was ” the crown of creation ’ r 

Kame some of the qualities of thiq story — ^for esample, 
is it wordy or restrained, dignified or mean, etc. ? 

Which do j'ou find the most puzzling part of this 
story ? 


THREE OPERA PLOTS 

An opera is a work whicb combines music and acting, 
the " lines ” of the players being sung instead of spoken. 
It is a story in harmony, and the music in great cpfi^ 
interprets the story, while the story gLv’es the musician 
fuller opportauity lor the expression or the feelings of the 
actors m his composition. Every listener to opera ought 
to be continuallv asking : " Does this music match the 
story ? Is it plintive when the character is sad, cheer- 
ful when he is happy, rousing when be is successful or 
triumphant, and so on ? " 

The Flying Dutchman (page 20T). Here we return to 
legend of the Sliddle Ages. Wagner liked this type of 
story for his operas (see also the two further examples 
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below) because he found in it strong feeling both of sorrow 
and joy as well as clear and sini| 3 e dramatic narrative, 
such as can be understood by all people of every nation 
and clime. 

The story as given in this book is, of course, a mere 
outline of the plot, and makes no pretence to comeliness 
of form or beauty of expression . tVhere, in your opinion, 
is the climax ? What is the chief idea or theme of the 
opera ? ’ 

Lohengrin (page 204). Once again Wagner turns 
to mediaeval legend for a story on wliich to base his 
operatic composition. It is the marvellous story of the 
Holy Grail, which Tennyson says was 

. . the cup from which our Lord 
Drank at that last sad supper with his own,” 

and which, according to mediaeval legend, could only be 
seen by one who was completely pure in heart like the 
Sir Galahad of the poet's lydJIs oj ihcKittg. 

The Meistersingers (page 211). This again is a legend 
of the Middle Ages, when the minstrels and troubadours 
used to engage in contests of skill ; but it is a jolly story 
full of laughter and witli a happy ending, not mystical 
and tragic like the stories we have just read. In this case, 
however, the story is not so important as the music. 

Mhat is the theme of the work, and who is the hero ? 

Mhich of the stories of tliis book could bo used for tlie 
composition of operas ? Perhaps you know of some 
that have been used in tliis way. 


rKt.vTcn r.v ceeat britaw at 
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